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CHAPTER VI. 


IEUTENANT THURSTANE passed the mouth of the ravine in the 
L dusk of twilight, without guessing that it contained Clara Van Diemen 
and her perils. 

He had with him Sergeant Weber of his own company, just returned from 
recruiting service at St. Louis, and three recruits for the company, Kelly, Shu- 
bert, and Sweeny. 

Weber, a sunburnt German, with sandy eyelashes, blue eyes, and a 
scar on his cheek, had been a soldier from his eighteenth to his thirtieth year, 
and wore the serious, patient, much-enduring air peculiar to veterans. Kelly, 
an Irishman, also about thirty, slender in form and somewhat haggard in face, 
with the same quiet, contained, seasoned look to him, the same reminiscence of 
unavoidable sufferings silently borne, was also an old infantry man, having 
served in both the British and American armies. Shubert was an American 
lad, who had got tired of clerking it in an apothecary’s shop, and had enlisted 
from a desire for adventure, as you might guess by his larkish countenance. 
Sweeny was a diminutive Paddy, hardly regulation height for the army, as light 
and lively as a monkey, and with much the air of one. 

Thurstane had obtained orders from the post commandant to lead his party 
by the northern route, on condition that he would investigate and report as to 
its practicability for military and other transit. He had also been allowed to draw 
by requisition fifty days’ rations, a box of ammunition, and four mules. Starting 
thirty-six hours after Coronado, he made in two days and a half the distance 
which the train had accomplished in four. Now he had overtaken his quarry, 
and in the obscurity had passed it. 

But Sergeant Weber was an old hand on the Plains, and notwithstanding the 
darkness and the generally stony nature of the ground, he presently discovered 
that the fresh trail of the wagons was missing. Thurstane tried to retrace his 
steps, but starless night had already fallen thick around him, and before long he 
had to come to a halt. He was opposite the mouth of the ravine ; he was with- 
:n five hundred yards of Clara, and raging because.he could not findher. Sud- 
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cenly Coronado’s cooking fires flickered through the gloom ; in five minutes the 
two parties were together. 

It was a joyous meeting to Thurstane and a disgusting one to Coronado, 
Nevertheless the latter rushed at the officer, grasped him by both hands, and 
shouted, “ All hail, Lieutenant! So, there you are at last! My dear fellow, 
what a pleasure ! ” 

“Yes, indeed, by Jove!” returned the young fellow, unusually boisterous in 
his joy, and shaking hands with everybody, not rejecting even muleteers. And 
then what throbbing, what adoration, what supernal delight, in the moment when 
he faced Clara! 

In the morning the journey recommenced. As neither Thurstane nor Coro- 
nado had now any cause for hurry, the pace was moderate. The soldiers 
marched on foot, in order to leave the government mules no other load than the 
rations and ammunition, and so enable them to recover from their sharp push 
of over eighty miles. The party now consisted of twenty-five men, for the most 
part pretty well armed. Of the other sex there were, besides Mrs, Stanley and 
Clara, a half-breed girl named Pepita, who served as lady’s maid, and two Indian 
women from Garcia’s hacienda, whose specialties were cooking and washing. In 
all thirty persons, a nomadic village. 

At the first halt Sergeant Weber approached Thurstane with a timorous air, 
saluted, and asked, “ Leftenant, can we leafe our knabsacks in the vagons ? 
The gentleman has gifen us bermission.” 

“ The men ought to learn to carry their knapsacks,” said Thurstane. “ They 
will have to do it in serious service.” 

“It is drue, Leftenant,” replied Weber, saluting again and moving off with- 
out a sign of disappointment. 

“ Let that man come back here,” called Aunt Maria, who had overheard the 
dialogue. “ Certainly they can put their loads in the wagons. | told Mr. Coro- 
nado to tell them so.” 

Weber looked at her without moving a muscle, and without showing either 
wonder or amusement. Thurstane could not help grinning good-naturedly as 
he said, “I receive your orders, Mrs, Stanley. Weber, you can put the knap- 
sacks in the wagons.” 

Weber saluted anew, gave Mrs. Stanley a glance of gratitude, and went about 
his pleasant business. An old soldier is not in general so strict a disciplinarian 
as a young one. 

“What a brute that Lieutenant is!” thought Aunt Maria. “ Make those 
poor fellows carry those monstrous packs? Nonsense and tyranny! How dif- 
ferent from Mr. Coronado! /7e fairly jumped at my idea.” 

Thurstane stepped over to Coronado and said, “ You are very kind to re- 
lieve my men at the expense of your animals. I am much obliged to you.” 

“Itis nothing,” replied the Mexican, waving his hand graciously. “I am 
delighted to be of service, and to show myself a gocd citizen.” 

In fact, he had been quite willing to favor the soldiers ; why not, so long as 
}e could not get rid of them? If the Apaches would lance them all, including 
Thurstane, he would rejoice ; but while that could not be, he might as well show 
himself civil and gain popularity. It was not Coronado’s style to bark when 
there was no chance of biting. 

He was in serious thought the while. How should he rid himself of this 
rival, this obstacle in the way of his well-laid plans, this interloper into his cara- 
van? Must he call upon Texas Smith to assassinate the fellow? It was a dis- 
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agreeably brutal solution of the difficulty, and moreover it might lead to loud 
suspicion and scandal, and finally it might be downright dangerous. There 
was such a thing as trial for murder and for conspiracy to effect murder. As to 
causing a United States officer to vanish quietly, as might perhaps be done with 
an ordinary American emigrant, that was too good a thing to be hoped. He 
must wait; he must have patience; he must trust to the future; perhaps some 
precipice would favor him; perhaps the wild Indians. He offered his cigaritos 
to Thurstane, and they smoked tranquilly in company. 

“ What route do you take from here ?”’ asked the officer. 

“ Pass Washington, as you call it. Then the Moqui country. Then the San 
Juan.” 

“ There is no possible road down the San Juan and the Colorado.” 

“ If we find that to be so, we will sweep southward. I am, in a measure, ex- 
ploring. Garcia wants a route to Middle California.” 

“T also have a sort of exploring leave. I shall take leave to keep along with 
you. It may be best for both.” 

This announcement sounded like a threat of surveillance, and Coronado's 
dark cheek turned darker with angry blood. This stolid and intrusive brut 
was absolutely demanding his own death. After saying, with a forced smile, 
“ You will be invaluable to us, Lieutenant,” the Mexican lounged away to where 
Texas Smith was examining his firearms, and whispered, “ Well, will you do 
it?” 

“T ain’t afeared of /7m,” muttered the borderer. “It’s his clothes, I don’t 
like to shute at jackets with them.buttons. I mought git into big trouble. The 
army is a big thing.” 

“ Two hundred dollars,” whispered Coronado. 

* You said that befo’,” croaked Texas. ‘ Go it some better.” 

“ Four hundred.” 

“ Stranger,” said Texas, after debating his chances, “it’s a big thing. But 
I'll do it for that.” 

Coronado walked away, hurried up his muleteers, exchanged a word with 
Mrs. Stanley, and finally returned to Thurstane. His thin, dry, dusky fingers 
trembled a little, but he looked his man steadily in the face, while he tendered 
him another cigarito. 

“Who is your hunter?” asked the officer. “I must say he is a devilish bad- 
looking fellow.” 

“ He is one of the best hunters Garcia ever had,” replied the Mexican. “He 
is one of your own people. You ought to like him.” 

Further journeying brought with it topographical adventures. The country 
into which they were penetrating is one of the most remarkable in the world for 
its physical peculiarities. Its scenery bears about the same relation to the 
scenery of earth in general, that a skeleton’s head or a grotesque mask bears to 
the countenance of living humanity. In no other portion of our planet is nature 
so unnatural, so fanciful and extravagant, and seemingly the production of caprice, 
as on the great central plateau of North America. 

They had left far behind the fertile valley of the Rio Grande, and had placed 
between it and them the barren, sullen piles of the Jemez mountains. No more 
long sweeps of grassy plain or slope ; they were amid the débris of rocks which 
hedge in the upper heights of the great plateau; they were struggling through 
it like a forlorn hope through chevaux-de-frise. The morning sun came upon 
them over treeless ridges of sandstone, and disappeared at evening behind 
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ridges equally naked and arid. The sides of these barren masses, seamed by 
the action of water in remote geologic ages, and never softened or smoothed by 
the gentle attrition of rain, were infinitely more wild and jagged in their details 
than ruins. It seemed as if the Titans had built here, and their works had 
been shattered by thunderbolts. 

Many heights were truncated mounds of rock, resembling gigantic platforms 
with ruinous sides, such as are known in this Western land as mesas or dbuttes. 
They were Nature’s enormous mockery of the most ambitious architecture of 
man, the pyramids of Egypt and the platform of Baalbek. Terrace above ter- 
race of shattered wall ; escarpments which had been displaced as if by the ex- 
plosion of some incredible mine ; ramparts which were here high and regular, 
and there gaping in mighty fissures, or suddenly altogether lacking ; long sweeps 
of stairway, winding dizzily upwards, only to close in an impossible leap: there 
was no end to the fantastic outlines and the suggestions of destruction. 

Nor were the open spaces between these rocky mounds less remarkable. In 
one valley, the course of a river which vanished ages ago, the power of fire had left 
its monuments amid those of the power of water. The sedimentary rock of sand- 
stone, shales, and marl, not only showed veins of ignitible lignite, but it was 
pierced by the trap which had been shot up from earth’s flaming recesses. Dikes 
of this volcanic stone crossed each other or ran in long parallels, presenting 
forms of fortifications, walls of buildings, ruined lines of aqueducts. The sand- 
stone and marl had been worn away by the departed river, and by the delicately 
sweeping, incessant, tireless wings of the afreets of the air, leaving the iron-like 
trap in bold projection. : 

Some of these dikes stretched long distances, with a nearly uniform height 
of four or five feet, closely resembling old field-walls of the solidest masonry, 
Others, not so extensive, but higher and pierced with holes, seemed to be frag- 
ments of ruined edifices, with broken windows and shattered portals. As the 
trap is columnar, and the columns are horizontal in their direction, the joints of 
the polygons show along the surface of the ramparts, causing them to look like 
the work of Cyclopean builders. The Indians and Mexicans of the expedition, 
deceived by the similarity between these freaks of creation and the results of hu- 
man workmanship, repeatedly called out, “Casas Grandes! Casas de Monte- 
zuma!” 

It would seem, indeed, as if the ancient peoples of this country, in order to 
arrive at the idea of a large architecture, had only to copy the grotesque rock- 
work of nature. Who knows but that such might have been the germinal idea 
of their constructions? Mrs. Stanley was quite sure of it. In fact, she was dis- 
posed to maintain that the trap walls were really human masonry, and the pro- 
duction of Montezuma, or of the Amazons invented by Coronado. 

“ Those four-sided and six-sided stones look altogether too regular to be acci- 
dental,” was her conclusion. Notwithstanding her belief in a superintending 
Deity, she had an idea that much of this world was made by hazard, or perhaps 
by the Old Harry. 

In one valley the ancient demon of water-force had excelled himself in en- 
chantments. The slopes of the alluvial soil were dotted with little buttes of 
mingled sandstone and shale, varying from five to twenty feet in height, many 
of them bearing a grotesque likeness to artificial objects. There were columns, 
there were haystacks, there were enormous bells, there were inverted jars, there 
were junk bottles, there were rustic seats. Most of these fantastic figures were 
surmounted by a flat capital, the remnant of a layer of stone harder than the 
rest of the mass, and therefore less worn by the water erosion 
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One fragment looked like a monstrous gymnastic club standing upright, with 
a broad button to secure the grip. Another was a mighty centre-table, fit for 
the halls of the Scandinavian gods, consisting of a solid prop or pedestal twelve 
feet high, swelling out at the top into a leaf fifteen feet across. Another was a 
stone hat, standing on its crown, with a brim two yards in diameter. Occasion- 
ally there was a figure which had lost its capital, and so looked like a broken 
pillar, a sugar loaf, a pear. Imbedded in these grotesques of sandstone were 
fossils of wood, of fresh-water shells, and of fishes. 

It was a land of extravagances and of wonders. The marvellous adventures 
of the “ Arabian Nights ” would have seemed natural init. It reminded youaftera 
vague fashion of the scenery suggested to the imagination by some of its details 
or those of the “ Pilgrim’s Progress ;” Sindbad the Sailor carrying the Old Man 
of the Sea; Giant Despair scowling from a make-believe window in a fictitious 
castle of eroded sandstone ; a roc with wings eighty feet long, poising on a giddy 
pinnacle to pounce upon an elephant ; pilgrim Christian advancing with sword and 
buckler against a demon guarding some rocky portal, The fancy could hardly 
run wilder riot than nature. 

Of a sudden there came an adventure which gave opening for knight-errantry. 
As Thurstane, Coronado, and Texas Smith were riding a few hundred yards 
ahead of the caravan, and just emerging from what seemed an enormous court 
or public square, surrounded by ruined edifices of gigantic magnitude, they dis- 
covered a man running toward them in a style which reminded the Lieutenant 
of Timorous and Mistrust flying from the lions. Impossible to see what he was 
afraid of; there was a broad, yellow plain, dotted with monuments of sandstone ; 
no living thing visible but this man running. 

He was an American ; at least he had the clothes of one. As he approached, 
he appeared to be a lean, lank, narrow-shouldered, yellow-faced, yellow-haired 
creature, such as you might expect to find on Cape Cod or thereabouts. Hollow- 
chested as he was, he had a yell in him which was quite surprising. From 
the time that he sighted the three horsemen he kept up a steady Screech until he 
was safe under their noses. Then he fell flat and gasped for nearly a minute 
without speaking. His first words were, “ That’s pooty good sailin’ for a man 
who ain’t used to’t.” 

“Did you run all the way from Down East?” asked Thurstane. 

“ All the way from that bewt there—the one that looks most like a haystack.” 

“ Well, who the devil are you?” 

“I’m Phineas Glover—Cap’n Phineas Glover—from Fair Haven, Connec- 
ticut. I’m goin’ to Californy after gold. Got lost out of the caravan among the 
mountings. Was comin’ along alone, ’n’ run afoul of some Injuns. They're 
hidin’ behind that bewt, ’n’ they’ve got my mewl.” 

“Indians! How many are there?” 

“Only three. ’N’ I expect they a’nt the real wild kind, nuther. Sorter half 
Injun, half engineer, like what come round in the circuses. Didn’t make much 
of ’n offer towards carvin’ me. But I judged best to quit, the first boat that put 
off. Ah, they’re there yit, ’n’ the mewl tew.” 

“ You'll find our train back there,” said Thurstane. “You had better make 
for it. We'll recover your property.” 

He dashed off at a full ran for the butte, closely followed by Texas Smith 
and Coronado, The Mexican had the best horse, and he would soon have led 
the other two; but his saddle-girth burst, and in spite of his skill in riding he 
was nearly thrown. Texas Smith pulled up to aid his employer, but only for an 
instant, as Coronado called, “ Go on.” 
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The borderer now spurred after Thurstane, who had got a dozen rods the 
lead of him. Coronado rapidly examined his saddle-bags and then his pockets 
without finding the cord or strap which he needed. He swore a little at this, 
but not with any poignant emotion, for in the first place fighting was not a thing 
that he yearned for, and in the second place he hardly anticipated a combat, 
The robbers, he felt certain, were only vagrant rancheros, or the cowardly In- 
dians of some village, who would have neither the weapons nor the pluck to give 
battle. 

But suddenly an alarming suspicion crossed his mind. Would Texas Smith 
seize this chance to send a bullet through Thurstane’s head from behind ? 
Knowing the cutthroat’s recklessness and his almost insane thirst for blood, he 
feared that this might happen. And there was the train in view; the deed 
would probably be seen, and, if so, would be seen as murder; and then would 
come pursuit of the assassin, with possibly his seizure and confession, It would 
not do; no, it would not do here and now; he must dash forward and prevent it. 

Swinging his saddle upon his horse’s back, he vaulted into it without touch- 
ing pommel or stirrup, and set off at full speed to arrest the blow which he de- 
sired. Over the plain flew the fiery animal, Coronado balancing himself in his 
unsteady seat with marvellous ease and grace, his dark eyes steadily watching 
every movement of the bushwhacker. ‘There were sheets of bare rock here and 
there; there were loose slates and detached blocks of sandstone. The beast 
dashed across the first without slipping, and cleared the others without swerv- 
ing; his rider bowed and swayed in the saddle without falling. 

Texas Smith was now within a few yards of Thurstane, and it could be seen 
that he had drawn his revolver. Coronado asked himself in horror whether the 
man had understood the words “Go on” as a command for murder, He was 
thinking very fast ; he was thinking as fast as he rode. Once a terrible temptation 
came upon him: he might let the fatal shot be fired; then he might fire another, 
Thus he would get rid of Thurstane, and at the same time have the air of 
avenging him, while ridding himself of his dangerous brave. But he rejected 
this plan almost as soon as he thought of it. He did not feel sure of bringing down 
Texas at the first fire, and if he did not, his own life was not worth a second’s 
purchase. As for the fact that he had been lately saved from death by the bor- 
derer, that would not have checked Coronado’s hand, even had he remembered 
it. He must dash on at full speed, and prevent a crime which would bea 
blunder. But already it was nearly too late, for the Texan was close upon the 
officer. Nothing could save the doomed man but Coronado’s magnificent horse- 
manship, He seemed a part of his steed; he shot like a bird over the sheets and 
bowlders of rock ; he was a wonder of speed and grace. 

Suddenly the outlaw’s pistol rose to a level, and Coronado uttered a shout 
of anxiety and horror. 


CHAPTER VII. 


At the shout which Coronado uttered on seeing Texas Smith’s pistol aimed 
at Thurstane, the assassin turned his head, discovered the train, and, lowering 
his weapon, rode peacefully alongside of his intended victim. 

Captain Phin Glover’s mule was found grazing behind the butte, in the midst 
of the gallant Captain’s dishevelled baggage, while the robbers had vanished by 
a magic which seemed quite natural in this scenery of grotesque marvels, They 
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had unquestionably seen or heard their pursuers ; bat how had they got into the 
bowels of the earth to escape them ? 

Thurstane presently solved the mystery by pointing out three crouching 
figures on the flat cap of stone which surmounted the shales and mar! of the 
butte. Bare feet and desperation of terror could alone explain how they had 
reached this impossible refuge. Texas Smith immediately consoled himself for 
his disappointment as to Thurstane by shooting two of these wretches before his 
hand.could be stayed. 

“ They’re nothin’ but Injuns,” he said, with a savage glare, when the Lieu- 
tenant struck aside his revolver and called him a murdering brute. 

The third skulker took advantage of the cessation of firing to tumble down 
from his perch and fly for his life. The indefatigable Smith broke away from 
Thurstane, dashed after the pitiful fugitive, leaned over him as he ran, and 
shot him dead. 

“T have a great mind to blow your brains out, you beast,” roared the dis- 
gusted officer, who had followed closely. “I told you not to shoct that man.” 
And here he swore heartily, for which we must endeavor to forgive him, seeing 
that he belonged to the army. 

Coronado interfered. “My dear Lieutenant! after all, they were robbers. 
They deserved punishment.” And so on. 

Texas Smith looked less angry and more discomfited than might have been 
expected, considering his hardening life and ferocious nature. 

“Didn’t s’p’ose you really keered much for the cuss,” he said, glancing re- 
spectfully at the imperious and angry face of the young officer. 

“Well, never mind now,” growled Thurstane, “It’s done, and can’t be un- 
done. But, by Jove, I do hate useless massacre. Fighting is another thing.” 

Sheathing his fury, he rode off rapidly toward the wagons, followed in silence 
by the others. The three dead vagabonds (perhaps vagrants from the region of 
Abiquiu) remained where they had fallen, one on the stony plain and two on the 
cap of the butte. The train, trending here toward the northwest, passed six 
hundred yards to the north of the scene of slaughter ; and when Clara and Mrs. 
Stanley asked what had happened, Coronado told them with perfect glibness 
that the robbers had escaped. 

The rescued man, delighted at his escape and the recovery of his mule and 
luggage, returned thanks right and left, with a volubility which further acquaint- 
ance showed to be one of his characteristics, He was a profuse talker; ran a 
stream every time you looked at him; it was like turning on a mill-race. 

“Yes, cap’n, out of Fair Haven,” he said. “ Been in the coastin’ ’n’ Wes’ 
Injy trade. Had ’n unlucky time out las’ few years. Had a schuner burnt in 
port, ’n’ lost a brig at sea. Pooty much broke me up. Wife ’n’ dalter gone 
into th’ oyster-openin’ business. Thought I’d try my han’ at openin’ gold mines 
in Californy. Jined a caravan at Fort Leavenworth, ’n’ lost my reckonin’s back 
here a ways.” 

We must return to love matters. However amazing it may be that a man 
who has no conscience should nevertheless have a heart, such appears to have 
been the case with that abnormal creature Coronado. The desert had made 
him take a strong liking to Clara, and now that he had a rival at hand he be- 
came impassioned for her. He began to want to marry her, not alone for the 
sake of her great fortune, but also for her own sake. Her beauty unfolded and 
blossomed wonderfully before his ardent eyes ; for he was under that mighty 
glamour of the emotions which enables us to see beauty in its completeness ; he 
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was favored with the greatest earthly second-sight which is vouchsafed to 
mortals, ° 

Only in a measure, however; the money still counted for much with him. 
He had already decided what he would do with the Mufioz fortune when he 
should get it. He would go to New York and lead a life of frugal extravagance, 
economical in comforts (as we understand them) and expensive in pleasures. 
New York, with its adjuncts of Saratoga and Newport, was to, him what Paris is 
to many Americans. In his imagination it was the height of grandeur and hap- 
piness to have a box at the opera, to lounge in Broadway, and to dance at the 
hops of the Saratoga hotels. New Mexico! he would turn his back on it; 
he would never set eyes on its dull poverty again. As for Clara? Well, of 
course she would share in his gayeties ; was not that enough for any reasonable 
woman ? iY 

But here was this stumbling-block of a Thurstane. In the presence of a 
handsome rival, who, moreover, had started first in the race, slow was far from 
being sure. Coronado had discovered, by long experience in flirtation and much 
intelligent meditation upon it, that, if a man wants to win a woman, he must get her 
head full of him. He decided, therefore, that at the first chance he would give 
Clara distinctly to understand how ardently he was in love with her, and so set 
her to thinking especially of him, and of him alone. Meantime, he looked at 
her adoringly, insinuated compliments, performed little services, walked his 
horse much by her side, did his best in conversation, and in all ways tried to 
outshine the Lieutenant. 

He supposed that he did outshine him. A man of thirty always believes that 
he appears to better advantage than a man of twenty-three or four. He trusts 
that he has more ideas; that he commits fewer absurdities ; that he carries 
more weight of character than his juvenile rival. Coronado was far more fluent 
than Thurstane ; had a greater command over his moods and manners, and a 
larger fund of animal spirits; knew more about such social trifles as women 
like to hear of; and was, in short, a more amusing prattler of small talk, There 
was a steady seriousness about the young officer—something of the earnest 
sentimentality of the great Teutonic race—which the mercurial Mexican did not 
understand nor appreciate, and which he did not imagine could be fascinating 
toa woman. Knowing well how magnetic passion is in its guise of Southern 
fervor, he did not know that it is also potent under the cioak of Northern 
solemnity. 

Unluckily for Coronado, Clara was half Teutonic, and could comprehend the 
tone of her father’s race. Notwithstanding Thurstane’s shyness and silences, 
she discovered his moral weight and gathered his unspoken meanings. There 
was more in this girl than appeared on the surface. Without any power of rea- 
soning concerning character, and without even a disposition to analyze it, she 
had an instinctive perception of it. While her talk was usually as simple as a 
child’s, and her meditations on men and things were not a bit systematic or log- 
ical, her decisions and actions were generally just what they should be. 

Some one may wish to know whether she was clever erough to see through 
the character of Coronado. She was clever enough, but not corrupt enough. 
Very pure people cannot fully understand people who are very impure. It is 
probable that angels are considerably in the dark concerning the nature of the 
devil, and derive their disagreeable impression of him mainly from a considera- 
tion of his actions. Clara, limited to a narrow circle of good intentions and con- 
duct, might not divine the wide regions of wickedness through which roved the 
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soul of Coronado, and must wait to see his works before she could fairly bring 
him to judgment. 

Of course she perceived that in various ways he was insincere. When he 
prattled compliments and expressions of devotion, whether to herself or to 
others, she made Spanish allowance. It was polite hyperbole; it was about the 
same as saying good-morning ; it was a cheerful way of talking that they had in 
Mexico; she knew thus much from her social experience. But while she re- 
jected his adulations, she did not therefore consider him a scoundrel, nor neces- 
sarily a hypocrite. 

Coronado found and improved opportunities to talk in asides with Clara, 
Thurstane, the modest, proud, manly youngster, who had no meannesses or 
trickeries by nature, and had learned none in his honorable profession, would 
not allow himself to break into these dialogues if they looked at all like confi- 
dences. The more he suspected that Coronado was courting Clara, the more 
resolutely and grimly he said to himself, “ Stand back!” The girl should be 
perfectly free to choose between them ; she should be influenced by no compul- 
sions and no stratagems of his ; was he not “an officer and a gentleman” ? 

“ By Jove! I am miserable for life,” he thought when he suspected, as he 
sometimes did, that they two were in love. “I'll get myself killed in my next 
fight. I can’t bear it. But 1 won’t interfere. I'll do my duty as an honorable 
man. Of course she understands me.” 

But just at this point Clara failed to understand him. It is asserted by some 
philosophers that women have less conscience about “cutting each other out,” 
breaking up engagements, etc., than men have in such matters. Love-making 
and its results form such an all-important part of their existence, that they must 
occasionally allow success therein to overbear such vague, passionless ideas as 
principles, sentiments of honor, etc. It is, we fear, highly probable that if Clara 
had been in love with Ralph, and had seen her chancé of empire threatened by 
a rival, she would have come out of that calm innocence which now seemed to 
enfold her whole nature, and would have done such things as girls may do to 
avert catastrophes of the affections. She now thought to herself, If he cares for 
me, how can he keep away from me when he sees Coronado making eyes at me ? 
She was a little vexed with him for behaving so, and was consequently all the 
sweeter to his rival. This when Ralph would have risked his commission for a 
smile, and would have died to save her from a sorrow! 

Presently this slightly coquettish, yet very good and lovely little being—this 
seraph from one of Fra Angelica’s pictures, endowed with a frailty or two of hu- 
manity—found herself the heroine of a trying scene. Coronado hastened it; he 
judged her ready to fall into his net; he managed the time and place for the 
capture. The train had been ascending for some hours, and had at last reached 
a broad plateau, a nearly even floor of sandstone, covered with a carpet of thin 
earth, the whole noble level bare to the eye at once, without a tree or a thicket 
to give it detail. It was a scene of tranquillity and monotony ; no rains ever dis- 
turbed or remoulded the tabulated surface of soil; there, as distinct as if made 
yesterday, were the tracks of a train which had passed a year before. 

“Shall we take a gallop?” said Coronado. “No danger ot ambushes 
here.” 

Clara’s eyes sparkled with youth’s love of excitement, and the two horses 
sprang off at speed toward the centre of the plateau. After a glorious flight of 
five minutes, enjoyed for the most part in silence, as such swift delights usually 
are, they dropped into a walk two miles ahead of the wagons. 
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“That was magnificent,” Clara of course said, her face flushed with pleasure 
and exercise. 

“You are wonderfully handsome,” observed Coronado, with an air of think- 
ing aloud, which disguised the coarse directness of the flattery. In fact, he was 
so dazzled by her brilliant color, the sunlight in her disordered curls, and the 
joyous sparkling of her hazel eyes, that he spoke with an ingratiating honesty. 

Clara, who was in one of her unconscious and innocent moods, simply re- 
plied, “ I suppose people are always handsome enough when they are happy.” 

“Then I ought to be lovely,” said Coronado. “I am happier than I ever 
was before.” 

“ Coronado, you look very well,” observed Clara, turning her eyes on him 
with a grave expression which rather puzzled him. “This out-of-door life has 
done you good.” 

“Then I don’t look very well indoors ?” he smiled. 

“You know what I mean, Coronado. Your health has improved, and your 
face shows it.” 

Fearing that she was not in an emotional condition to be bewildered and fas- 
cinated by a declaration of love, he queried whether he had not better put off his 
enterprise untila more susceptible moment. Certainly, if he were withouta rival ; 
but there was Thurstane, ready any and every day to propose ; it would not do 
to let Azim have the first word, and cause the first heart-beat. Coronado believed 
that to make sure of winning the race he must take the lead at the start. Yes, 
he would offer himself now; he would begin by talking her into a receptive state 
of mind ; that done, he would say with all his eloquence, “1 love you.” 

We must not suppose that the declaration would be a pure fib, or anything 
like it. The man had no conscience, and he was almost incomparably selfish, 
but he was capable of loving, and he did love. That is to say, he was inflamed 
by this girl’s beauty and longed to possess it. It is a low species of affection, 
but it is capable of great violence in a man whose physical nature is ardent, and 
Coronado’s blood could take a heat like lava. Already, although he had not yet 
developed his full power of longing, he wanted Clara as he had never wanted any 
woman before. We can best describe his kind of sentiment by that hungry, car- 
nal word wanted. 

After riding in silent thought for a few rods, he said, “I have lost my good 
looks now, I suppose.” 

“What do you mean, Coronado?” 

“ They depend on my happiness, and that is gone.” 

** Coronado, you are playing riddles.” 

“This table-land reminds me of my own life. Do you see that it has no 
verdure? I have been just as barren of all true happiness. There has been no 
fruit or blossom of true affection for me to gather. You know that | lost my ex- 
cellent father and my sainted mother when I was a child. I was too young to 
miss them; but for all that the bereavement was the same; there was the less 
love for me. It seems as if there had been none.” 

“ Garcia has been good to you—of late,” suggested Clara, rather puzzled to 
find consolation for a man whose misery was so new to her. 

Remembering what a scoundrel Garcia was, and what a villainous business 
Garcia had sent him upon, Coronado felt like smiling. He knew that the old man 
had no sentiments beyond egotism, and a family pride which mainly, if not en- 
tirely, sprang from it. Such a heart as Garcia’s, what a place to nestle in! 
Such a creature as Coronado seeking comfort in such a breast as his uncle’s was 
very much like a rattlesnake warming himself in a hole of a rock. 
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“Ah, yes!” sighed Coronado, “ Admirable old gentleman! I should not 
have forgotten him. However, he is a solace which comes rather late. It is 
only two years since he perceived that he had done me injustice, and received 
me into favor. And his affection is somewhat cold. Garcia is an old man laden 
with affairs. Moreover, men in general have little sympathy with men. When 
we are saddened, we do not look to our own sex for cheer. We look to yours.” 

Almost every woman responds promptly to a claim for pity. 

*« “I am sorry for you, Coronado,” said Clara, in her artless way. “I am, 
truly.” 

“You do not know, you cannot know, how you console me.” 

Satisfied with the results of his experiment in boring for sympathy, he tried 
another, a dangerous one, it would seem, but very potent when it succeeds, 

** This lack of affection has had sad results. I have searched everywhere for 
it, only to meet with disappointment. In my desperation I have searched where 
I should not. I have demanded true love of people who had no true love to 
give. And for this error and wrong I have been terribly punished. The mere 
failure of hope and trust has been hard enough to bear. But that was not the 
half. Shame, self-contempt, remorse have been an infinitely heavier burden, 
If any man was ever cured of trusting for happiness to a wicked world, it is Coro- 
nado.” 

In spite of his words and his elaborately penitent expression, Clara only par- 
tially understood him. Some kind of evil life he was obviously confessing, but 
what kind she only guessed in the vaguest fashion. However, she comprehended 
enough to interest her warmly: here was a penitent sinner who had forsaken ways 
of wickedness ; here was a struggling soul which needed encouragement and 
tenderness. A woman loves to believe that she can be potent over hearts, and 
especially that she can be potent for good, Clara fixed upon Coronado’s face a 
gaze of compassion and benevolence which was almost superhuman. It should 
have shamed him into honesty; but he was capable of trying to deceive the 
saints and the Virgin; he merely decided that she was in a fit frame to accept 
him. 

“ At last I have a faint hope of a sure and pure happiness,” he said. “I have 
found one who I know can strengthen me and comfort me, if she will. I am 
seeking. to be worthy of her. I am worthy of her so far as adoration can make 
me. I am ready to surrender my whole life—all that I am and that I can be— 
to her.” 

Clara had begun to guess his meaning ; the quick blood was already flooding 
her cheek ; the light in her eyes was tremulous with agitation, 

“Clara, you must know what I mean,” continued Coronado, suddenly reache 
ing his hand toward her, as if to take her captive. “ You are the only person I 
ever loved. 1 love you with all my soul. Can your heart ever respond to mine ? 
Can you ever bring yourself to be my wife?” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


WHEN Coronado proposed to Clara, she was for a moment stricken dumb 
with astonishment and with something like terror. 

Her first idea was that she must take him; that the mere fact of a man aske 
ing for her gave him a species of right over her; that there was no such thing 
possible as answering, No. She sat looking at Coronado with a helpless, tim- 
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orous air, very much as a child looks at his father, when the father, switching 
his rattan, says, “ Come with me.” - 

On recovering herself a little, her first words—uttered slowly, in a tone of 
surprise and of involuntary reproach—were, “ Oh, Coronado! | did not expect 
this.” 

“Can’t you answer me?” he asked in a voice which was honestly tremulous 
with emotion. “Can’t you say yes?” 


“Oh, Coronado!” repeated Clara, a good deal touched by this. , 
“Can’t you?” he pleaded. Repetitions, in such cases, are so natural and so 
potent. 


“Let me think, Coronado,” she implored. “I can’t answer you now. You 
have taken me so by surprise!” 

“Every moment that you take to think is torture to me,” he pleaded, as he 
continued to press her. 

Perhaps she was on the point of giving way before his insistence. Consider 
the advantages that he had over her in this struggle of wills for the mastery. 
He was older by ten years; he possessed both the adroitness of self-command 
and the energy of passion; he had a long experience in love matters, while she 
had none. He was the proclaimed heir of a man reputed wealthy, and could 
therefore, as she believed, support her handsomely. Since the death of her 
father she considered Garcia the head of her family in New Mexico; and Coro- 
nado had had the face to tell her that he made his offer with the approval of 
Garcia. Then she was under supposed obligations to him, and he was to be her 
protector across the desert. 


She was as it were reeling in her saddle, when a truly Spanish idea saved ~ 


her. 

“Mufioz!” she exclaimed. “Coronado, you forget my grandfather. He 
should know of this.” 

Although the man was unaccustoned to start, he drew back as if a ghost had 
confronted him; and even when he recovered from his transitory emotion, he 
did not at first know how to answer her. It would not do to say, “ Mufioz is 
dead,” and much less to add, “ You are his heir.” 

“We are Americans,” he at last argued. “Spanish customs are dead and 
buried. Can’t you speak for yourself on a matter which concerns you and me 
alone ?” 

“Coronado, I think it would not be right,” she replied, holding firmly to her 
position. .“It is probable that my grandfather would be better pleased to have 
this matter referred to him. I ought to consider him, and you must let me do 
so.” 

“T submit,” he bowed, seeing that there was no help for it, and deciding to 
make a grace of necessity. “It pains me, but I submit. Let me hope that you 
will not let this pass from your mind. Some day, when it is proper, I shall speak 
again.” 

He was not wholly dissatisfied, for he trusted that henceforward her head 
would be full of him, and he had not much hoped to gain more in a first effort. 

“T shall always be proud and gratified at the compliment you have paid me,” 
was her reply to his last request. 

“You deserve many such compliments,” he said, gravely courteous and quite 
sincere. 

Then they cantered back in silence to meet the advancing train. 
Yes, Coronado was partly satisfied. He believed that he had gained a firmer 
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footing among the girl’s thoughts and emotions than had been gained by Thur- 
stane. Ina degree he was right. No sensitive, and pure, and good girl can re- 
ceive her first offer without being much moved by it. The man who has placed 
himself at her feet will affect her strongly, She may begin to dread him, or be- 
gin to like him more than before; but she cannot remain utterly indifferent to 
him. The probability is that, unless subsequent events make him disagreeable 
to her, she will long accord him a measure of esteem and gratitude. 

For two or three days, while Clara was thinking much of Coronado, he gave 
her less than usual of his society. Believing that her mind was occupied with 
him, that she was wondering whether he were angry, unhappy, etc., he remained 
a good deal apart, wrapped himself in sadness, and trusted that time would do 
much for him. Had there been no rival, the plan would have been a good one; 
but Ralph Thurstane being present, it was less successful. 

Ralph had already become more of a favorite than any one knew, even the 
young lady herself; and now that he found chances for long talks and short gal- 
lops with her, he got on better than ever. He was just the kind of youngster a 
girl of eighteen would naturally like to have ride by her side. He was hand- 
some ; at any rate, he was the handsomest man she had seen in the desert, and 
the desert was just then her sphere of society. You could see in his figure how 
strong he was, and in his face how brave he was. He was a good fellow, too; 
“tendir and trew” as the Douglas of the ballad ; sincere, frank, thoroughly truth- 
ful and honorable. Every way he seemed to be that being that a woman most 
wants, a potential and devoted protector. Whenever Clara looked in his face 
her eyes said, without her knowledge, “I trust you.” 

Now, as we have already stated, Thurstane’s eyes were uncommonly fine and 
expressive. Of the very darkest blue that ever was seen in anybody’s head, and 
shaded, moreover, by remarkably long chestnut lashes, they had the advantages 
of both blue eyes and black ones, being as fervent as the one and as gentle as 
the other. Accordingly, a sort of optical conversation commenced between the 
two young people. Every time that Clara’s glance said, “I trust you,” Thur- 
stane’s responded, “I will die for you.” It was a perilous sort of dialogue, and 
liable to involve the two souls which looked out from these sparkling, transparent 
windows. Before long the Lieutenant’s modest heart took courage, and his 
stammering tongue began to be loosed somewhat, so that he uttered things which 
frightened both him and Clara. Not that the remarks were audacious in them- 
selves, but he was conscious of so much unexpressed meaning behind them, and 
she was so ready to guess that there might be such a meaning! 

It seems ridiculous that a fellow who could hold his head straight up before 
a storm of cannon shot, should be positively bashful. Yet soit was. The boy 
had been through West Point, to be sure; but he had studied there, and not 
flirted ; the Academy had not in any way demoralized him. On the whole, in 
spite of swearing under gross provocation, and an inclination toward strictness 
in discipline, he answered pretty well for a Bayard. 

His bashfulness was such, at least in the presence of Clara, that he trembled 
to the tips of his fingers in merely making this remark: “ Miss Van Diemen 
this journey is the pleasantest thing in my whole life.” 

Clara blushed until she dazzled him and seemed to burn herself, Neverthe 
less she was favored with her usual childlike artlessness of speech, and answered, 
“T am glad you find it agreeable.” 

Nothing more from Ralph for a minute; he was recovering his breath and 
self-possession. 
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“ You cannot think how much safer I feel because you and your men are with 
us,” said Clara. 

Thurstane unconsciously gripped the handle of his sabre, with a feeling that 
he could and would massacre all the Indians of the desert, if it were necessary 
to preserve her from harm. 

“Yes, you may rely upon my men, too,” he declared. “They have a sort of 
adoration for you.” 

“Have they?” asked Clara, with a frank smile of pleasure. “I wonder at 
it. I hardly notice them. 1 ought to, they seem so patient and trusty.” 

“ Ah,a lady!” said Thurstane. “ A good soldier will die any time for a lady.” 

Then he wondered how she could have failed to guess that she must be wor- 
shipped by these rough men for her beauty. 

“T have overheard them talking about you,” he went on, gratified at being 
able to praise her to her face, though in the speech of others. “ Little Sweeny 
says, in his Irish brogue, ‘1 can march twic’t as fur for the seein’ av her !’” 

“Oh! did he?” laughed Clara. “I must carry Sweeny’s musket for him 
some time.” 

“Don’t, if you please,” said Thurstane, the disciplinarian rising in him. 
* You would spoil him for the service.” 

“Can’t I send him a dish from our table ?” 

“ That would just suit his case. He hasn’t got broken to hard-tack yet.” 

“Miss Van Diemen,” was his next remark, “do you know what you are to 
do, if we are attacked ?” 

“T am to get into a wagon.” 

* Into which wagon?” 

“Into my aunt’s.” 

“Why into that one?” 

“So as to have all the ladies together.” 

“When you have got into the wagon, what next?” 

“Lie down on the floor to protect myself from the arrows.” 

“Very good,” laughed Thurstane. ‘“ You say your tactics well.” 

This catechism had been put and recited every day since he had joined the 
train. The putting of it was one of the Lieutenant’s duties and pleasures ; and, 
notwithstanding its prophecy of peril, Clara enjoyed it almost as much as he. 

Well, we have heard these two talk, and much in their usual fashion. Not 
great souls as yet: they may indeed become such some day; but at present 
they are only mature in moral power and in capacity for mighty emotions. In- 
formation, mental development, and conversational ability hereafter. 

In one way or another two or three of these téte-4-tétes were brought about 
every day. Thurstane wanted them all the time; would have been glad to make 
life one long dialogue with Miss Van Diemen; found an aching void in every 
moment spent away from her. Clara, too, in spite of maidenly struggles with 
herself, began to be of this way of feeling. Wonderful place the Great American 
Desert for falling in love ! 

Coronado soon guessed, and with good reason, that the seed which he had 
sown in the girl’s mind was being replaced by other germs, and that he had 
blundered in trusting that she would think of him while she was talking with 
Thurstane. The fear of losing her increased his passion for her, and made him 
hate his rival with correlative fervor. 

“Why don’t you find a chance at that fellow?” he muttered to his bravo, 
Texas Smith, 
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“ How the h—1 kin I do it?” growled the bushwhacker, feeling that his in- 
telligence and courage were unjustly called in question. “ He’s allays around 
the train, an’ his sojers allays handy. 1 hain’t had nary chance.” 

“ Take him off on a hunt.” 

“ He ain’t a gwine. I reckon he knows himself. I’m afeard to praise hunt- 
in’ much to him; he might get on my trail. Tell you these army chaps is resky. 
I never wanted to meddle with them kind o’ close. You know! said so. I 
said so, fair an’ square, I did.” 

“You might manage it somehow, if you had the pluck.” 

“Had the pluck!” repeated Texas Smith. His sallow, haggard face turned 
dusky with rage, and his singularly black eyes flamed as if with hell-fire. A 
Malay, crazed with opium and ready to run amok, could not present a more sav- 
age spectacle than this man did as he swayed in his saddle, grinding his teeth, 
clutching his rifle, and glaring at Coronado. What chiefly infuriated him was 
that the insult should come from one whom he considered a “ greaser,” a man 
of inferior race. He, Texas Smith, an American, a white man, was treated as 
if he were an “Injun” or a “nigger.” Coronado was thoroughly alarmed, and 
smoothed his ruffled feathers at once. 

“] beg your pardon,” he said, promptly. “My dear Mr. Smith, I was en- 
tirely wrong. Of course I know that you have courage. Everybody knows it, 
Besides, I am under the greatest obligations to you. You saved my life. By 
heavens, I am horribly ashamed of my injustice.” 

A minute or so of this fluent apologizing calmed the bushwhacker’s rage and 
soothed his injured feelings. 

“But you oughter be keerful how you talk that way to a white man,” he said. 
“ No white man, if he’s a gentleman, can stan’ being told he hain’t got no pluck.” 

“ Certainly,” assented Coronado. “Well, I have apologized. What more 
can I do?” 

“ Square, you're all right now,” said the forgiving Texan, stretching out his 
bony, dirty hand and grasping Coronado’s. “ But don’t say it agin. White men 
can’t stan’ sech talk. Well, about this feller—I’ll see, I'll see. Square, I'll try 
to do what’s right.” 

As Coronado rode away from this interview, he ground his teeth with rage 
and mortification, muttering, “A wife man! a white man! So I am a black 
man. Yes, 1 ama greaser. Curse this whole race of English-speaking people!” 

After a while he began to think to the purpose. He too must work; he must 
not trust altogether to Texas Smith; the scoundrel might flinch, or might fail. 
Something must be done to separate Clara and Thurstane. What should it be? 
Here we are almost ashamed of Coronado. The trick that he hit upon was the 
stalest, the most threadbare, the most commonplace and vulgar that one can im- 
agine. It was altogether unworthy of such a clever and experienced conspira- 
tor. His idea was this: to get lost with Clara for one night; in the morning to 
rejoin the train. Thurstane would be disgusted, and would unquestionably give 
up the girl entirely when Coronado should say to him, “It was a very unlucky 
accident, but I have done what a gentleman should, and we are engaged.” 

This coarse, dastardly, and rather stupid stratagem he put into execution as 
quickly as possible. There were some dangers to be guarded against, as for in- 
stance Apaches, and the chance of getting lost in reality. 

“Have an eye upon me to-day,” he suggested to Texas. “If I leave the 
train with any one, follow me and keep a lookout for Indians. Only stay out of 
sight.” 
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Now for an opportunity to lead Clara astray. The region was favorable ; 
they were in an arid land of ragged sandstone spurs and buttes; it would be 
necessary to march until near sunset, in order to find water and pasturage. Con. 
sequently there was both time and scenery for his project. Late in the afternoon 
the train crossed a narrrow mese or plateau, and approached a sublime terrace 
of rock which was the face of a second table-land. This terrace was cleft by 
several of those wonderful grooves which are known as cafions, and which were 
wrought by that mighty water-force, the sculpturer of the American desert. In 
one place two of these openings were neighbors: the larger was the route and 
the smaller led nowhere. 

“Let the train pass on,” suggested Coronado to Clara. “If you will ride 
with me up this little cafion, you will find some of the most exquisite scenery 
imaginable. It rejoins the large one further on, There is no danger.” 

Clara would have preferred not to go, or would have preferred to go with 
Thurstane. 

“ My dear child, what do you mean?” urged Aunt Maria, looking out of her 
wagon. “Mr. Coronado, I'll ride there with you myself.” 

The result of the dialogue which ensued was that, after the train had entered 
the gorge of the larger cafion, Coronado and Clara turned back and wandered 
up the smaller one, followed at a distance by Texas Smith. In twenty minutes 
they were separated from the wagons by a barrier of sandstone several hundred 
feet high, and culminating in a sharp ridge or frill of rocky points, not unlike the 
spiny back of a John Dory. The scenery, although nothing new to Clara, was 
such as would be considered in any other land amazing. Vast walls on either 
side, consisting mainly of yellow sandstone, were variegated with white, bluish, 
and green shales, with layers of gypsum of the party-colored marl series, with 
long lines of white limestone so soft as to be nearly earth, and with red and 
green foliated limestone mixed with blood-red shales. The two wanderers 
seemed to be amid the landscapes of a Christmas drama as they rode between 
these painted precipices toward a crimson sunset. 

It was a perfect solitude. There was not a breath of life besides their own 
in this gorgeous valley of desolation. The ragged, crumbling battlements, and 
the loftier points of harder rock, would not have furnished subsistence for a goat 
ora mouse. Color was everywhere and life nowhere: it was such a region as 
one might look for in the moon ; it did not seem to belong to an inhabited planet. 

Before they had ridden half an hour the sun went down suddenly behind ser- 
rated steeps, and almost immediately night hastened in with his obscurities. 
Texas Smith, riding hundreds of yards in the rear and concealing himself be- 
hind the turning points of the cafion, was obliged to diminish his distance in 
order to keep them under his guard. Clara had repeatedly expressed her doubts 
as to the road, and Coronado had as often asserted that they would soon see the 
train. At last the ravine became a gully, winding up a breast of shadowy moun- 
tain cumbered with loose rocks, and impassable to horses. 

“We are lost,” confessed Coronado, and then proceeded to console her. The 
train could not be far off; their friends would undoubtedly seek them; at all 
events, would not go on without them. They must bivouac there as well as 
might be, and in the morning rejoin the caravan. 

He had been forethoughted enough to bring two blankets on his saddle, and 
ne now spread them out for her, insisting that she should try to sleep. Clara 
cried frankly and heartily, and begged him to lead her back through the cafion. 
No; it could not be traversed by night, he asserted ; they would certainly break 
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their necks among the bowlders. At last the girl suffered herself to be wrapped 
in the blankets, and made an endeavor to forget her wretchedness and vexation 
in slumber. 

Meantime, a few hundred yards down the ravine, a tragedy was on the verge 
of action. Thurstane, missing Coronado and Clara, and learning what direction 
they had taken, started with two of his soldiers to find them, and was now pick- 
ing his way on foot along the cafion. Behind a detached rock at the foot of one 
of the sandstone walls Texas Smith lay in ambush, aiming his rifle first at one 
and then at another of this stumbling trio, and cursing the starlight because it 
was so dim that he could not positively distinguish which was the officer, 





CHAPTER IX. 


For the second time within a week, Texas Smith found himself upon the 
brink of opportunity, without being able (as he had phrased it to Coronado) to 
do what was right. 

He levelled at Thurstane, and then it did not seem to be Thurstane ; he had 
a dead sure sight at Kelly, and then perceived that that was an error; he drewa 
bead on Shubert, and still he hesitated. He could distinguish the Lieutenant’s 
voice, but he could not fix upon the figure which uttered it. 

It was exasperating. Never had an assassin been better ambuscaded. He 
was kneeling behind a little ridge of sandstone; about a foot below its edge was 
an orifice made by the rains and winds of bygone centuries; through this, as 
through an embrasure, he had thrust his rifle. Not achance of being hit bya 
return shot, while after the enemy’s fire had been drawn he could fly down the 
ravine, probably without discovery and certainly without recognition. His horse 
was tethered below, behind another rock; and he felt positive that these men 
had not come upon it. He could mount, drive their beasts before him into the 
plain, and then return to camp. No need of explaining his absence; he was 
the head hunter of the expedition ; it was his business to wander. 

All this was so easy to do, if he could only take the first step. But he dared 
not fire lest he should merely kill a soldier, and so make an uproar and rouse 
suspicions without the slightest profit. It was not probable that Coronado 
would pay him for shooting the wrong man, and setting on foot a dangerous in- 
vestigation. So the desperado continued to peer through the dim night, cursing 
his stars and everybody’s stars for not shining better, and seeing his opportunity 
slip rapidly away. After Thurstane and the others had passed, after the chance 
of murder had stalked by him like a ghost and vanished, he left his ambush, 
glided down the ravine to his horse, waked him up with a vindictive kick, leaped 
into the saddle, and hastened to camp. To inquiries about the lost couple he re- 
plied in his sullen, brief way that he had not seen them; and when urged to go 
to their rescue, he of course set off in the wrong direction and travelled but a 


short distance. 

Meantime Ralph had found the captives of the cafion. Clara, wrapped in 
her blankets, was lying at the foot of a rock, and crying while she pretended to 
sleep. Coronado, unable to make her talk, irritated by the faint sobs which he 
overheard, but stubbornly resolved on carrying out his stupid plot, had retired 
in a state of ill-humor unusual with him to another rock, and was consoling 
himself by smoking cigarito after cigarito. The two horses, tied together neck 
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and crupper, were fasting near by. As Coronado had forgotten to bring food 
with him, Clara was also fasting. 

Think of Apaches, and imagine the terror with which she caught the sounds 
of approach, the heavy, stumbling steps through the darkness. Then imagine 
the joy with which she recognized Thurstane’s call and groped to meet him. In 
the dizziness of her delight, and amid the hiding veils of the obscurity, it did not 
seem wrong nor unnatural to fall against his arm and be supported by it fora 
moment. Ralph received this touch, this shock, as if it had been a ball; and 
his nature bore the impress of it as long as if it had madea scar. In his whole 
previous life he had not felt such a thrill of emotion ; it was almost too powerful 
to be adequately described as a pleasure. 

Next came Coronado, as happy as a disappointed burglar whose cue it is to 
congratulate the rescuing policeman. “My dear Lieutenant! You are heaven’s 
own messenger. You have saved us froma horrible night. But it is prodigious ; 
it is incredible. You must have come here by enchantment. How in God’s 
name could you find your way up this fearful cafion ?” 

“The cafion is perfectly passable on foot,” replied the young officer, stiffly 
and angrily. “By Jove, sir! I don’t see why you didn’t make a start to get out. 
This is a pretty place to lodge Miss Van Diemen.” 

Coronado took off his hat and made a bow of submission and regret, which 
was lost in the darkness. 

“T must say,” Thurstane went on grumbling, “that, for a man who claims to 
know this country, your management has been very singular.” 

Clara, fearful of a quarrel, slightly pressed his arm and checked this volcano 
with the weight of a feather. 

“Weare not all like you, my dear Lieutenant,” said Coronado, in a tone which 
might have been either apologetical or ironical. “ You must make allowance for 
ordinary human nature.” 

“TI beg pardon,” returned Thurstane, who was thinking now chiefly of that 
pressure on his arm. “ The truth is, I was alarmed for your safety. I can’t help 
feeling responsibility on this expedition, although it is your train. My military 
education runs me into it, I suppose. Well, excuse my excitement. Miss Van 
Diemen, may I help you back through the gully ?” 

In leaning on him, being guided by him, being saved by him, trusting in him, 
the girl found a pleasure which was irresistible, although it seemed audacious 
and almost sinful. Before the cafion was half traversed she felt as if she could 
go on with him through the great dark valley of life, confiding in his strength 
and wisdom to lead her aright and make her happy. It was a temporary wave 
of emotion, but she remembered it long after it had passed. 

Around the fires, after a cup of hot coffee, amid the odors of a plentiful 
supper, recounting the evening’s adventure to Mrs. Stanley, Coronado was at his 
best. How he rolled out the English language! Our mother tongue hardly 
knew itself, it ran so fluently and sounded so magniloquently and lied so natu- 
rally. He praised everybody but himself; he praised Clara, Thurstane, and the 
two soldiers and the horses; he even said a flattering word or two for Divine 
Providence, Clara especially, and the whole of her heroic, more than human 
sex, demanded his enthusiastic admiration. How she had borne the terrors of 
the night and the desert! “Ah, Mrs. Stanley! only you women are capable of 
such efforts.” 

Aunt Maria’s Olympian head nodded, and her cheerful face, glowing with tea 
and the camp fires, confessed “ Certainly !”’ 
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“ What nonsense, Coronado!” said Clara. “I was horribly frightened, and 
you know it.” 

Aunt Maria frowned with surprise and denial. “Absurd, child! You were 
not frightened at all. Of course you were not. Why, even if you had been 
slightly timorous, you had your cousin to protect you.” 

“ Ah, Mrs. Stanley, I am a poor knight-errant,” said Coronado. “We Mexi- 
cans are no longer formidable. One man of your Anglo-Saxon blood is sup- 
posed to be a better defence than a dozen of us. We have been subdued; we 
must submit to depreciation. I must confess, in fact, that I had my fears. I was 
greatly relieved on my cousin’s account when I heard the voice of our military 
chieftain here.” 

Then came more flattery for Ralph, with proper rations for the two privates. 
Those faithful soldiers—he must show his gratitude to them; he had forgotten 
them in the basest manner. ‘“ Here, Pedronillo, take these cigaritos to privates 
Keily and Shubert, with my compliments. Begging your permission, Lieuten- 
ant. Zhank you.” 

“ Pooty tonguey man, that Seenor,” observed Captain Phineas Glover to Mrs. 
Stanley, when the Mexican went off to his blankets. 

“Yes; a very agreeable and eloquent gentleman,” replied the lady, wishing 
to correct the skipper’s statement while seeming to assent to it. 

“Jess so,” admitted Glover. “Ruther airy. Big talkin’ man. Don’t raise 
no sech our way.” 

Captain Glover was not fully aware that he himself had the fame of possess- 
ing an imagination which was almost too much for the facts of this world. 

“S’pose it’s in the breed,” he continued. “Or likely the climate has suthin’ 
to do with it: kinder thaws out the words ’n’ sets the idees a-bilin’. Niggers is 
pooty much the same. Most niggers kin talk like a line runnin’ out, ’n’ tell lies 
’s fast ’s our Fair Haven gals open oysters—a quart a minute.” 

“Captain Glover, what do you mean?” frowned Aunt Maria. “Mr. Coro- 
nado is a friend of mine.” 

“Oh, I was speakin’ of niggers,” returned the skipper promptly. “ Forgot 
we begun about the Seenor. Sho! niggers was what I was talkin’ of. B’ th’ 
way, that puts me in mind ’f one I had for cook once. Jiminy! how that man 
would cook! He'd cook a slice of halibut so you wouldn’t know it from beef- 
steak.” 

“Dear me! how did he do it?” asked Aunt Maria, who had a fancy for 
kitchen mysteries. 

“Never could find out,” said Glover, stepping adroitly out of his difficulty. 
“Don’t s’pose that nigger would a Jet on how he did it for ten dollars.” 

“1 should think the receipt would be worth ten dollars,” observed Aunt 
Maria thoughtfully. 

“ Not ’xactly here,” returned the captain, with one of his dried smiles, which 
had the air of having been used a great many times before. “ Halibut too 
skurce. Wal, I was goin’ to tell ye "bout this nigger. He come to be the cook 
he was because he was a big eater. We was wrecked once, ’n’ had to live three 
days on old shoes ’n’ that sort ’f truck. Wal, this nigger was so darned raven- 
ous he ate up a pair o’ long boots in the time it took me to git down one ’f the 
straps.” 

“ Ate up a pair of boots!” exclaimed Aunt Maria, amazed and almost incred- 
ulous. 

“Yes, by thunder!” insisted the captain, “grease, nails, ’n’ all. An’ then 
went at the patent leather forepiece 'f his cap.” 
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“ What privations !” said Aunt Maria, staring fit to burst her spectacles. 

“Oh, that’s nothin’,” chuckled Glover. “I'll tell ye suthin’ some time that 
‘ll astonish ye. But jess now I’m sleepy, ’n’ I guess I’ll turn in.” 

“Mr. Cluvver, it is your durn on card do-night,” interposed Meyer, the Ger- 
man sergeant, as the captain was about to roll himself in his blankets. 

“So ’tis, returned Glover in well feigned astonishment. “ Don’t forgit a fel- 
ler, do ye, Sergeant? How ’n the world do ye keep the ’count so straight? Oh, 
got a little book there, hey, with all our names down. Wal, that’s shipshape. 
You'd make a pooty good mate, Sergeant. When does my watch begin?” 

“Right away. You’re always on the virst relief. You'll fall in down there 
at the gorner of the vagon bark.” 

“ Wal—yes—s’pose I will,” sighed the skipper, as he rolled up his blankets 
and prepared for two hours’ sentry duty. 

Let us look into the arrangements for the protection of the caravan. With 
Coronado’s consent Thurstane had divided the eighteen Indians and Mexicans, 
four soldiers, Texas Smith, and Glover, twenty-four men in all, into three equal 
squads, each composed of a sergeant, corporal, and six privates. Meyer was 
sergeant of one squad, the Irish veteran Kelly had another, and Texas Smith 
the third. Every night a detachment went on duty in three reliefs, each relief 
consisting of two men, who stood sentry for two hours, at the end of which time 
they were relieved by two others. 

The six wagons were always parked in an oblong square, one at each end 
and two on each side; but in order to make the central space large enough for 
camping purposes, they were placed several feet apart, the gaps being closed 
with lariats, tied from wheel to wheel, to pen in the animals and keep out charges 
of Apache cavalry. On either flank of this enclosure, and twenty yards or so 
distant from it, paced a sentry. Every two hours, as we have said, they were re- 
lieved, and in the alternate hours the posts were visited by the sergeant or cor- 
poral of the guard, who took turns in attending to this service. The squad that 
came off duty in the morning was allowed during the day to take naps ia the 
wagons, and was not put upon the harder camp labor, such as gathering fire- 
wood, going for water, etc. 

The two ladies and the Indian women slept at night in the wagons, not only 
because the canvas tops protected them from wind and dew, but also because 
the wooden sides would shield them from arrows. The men who were not on 
guard lay under the vehicles so as to form a cordon around the mules. Thur- 
stane and Coronado, the two chiefs of this armed migration, had their alternate 
nights of command, each when off duty sleeping in a special wagon known as 
“ headquarters,” but holding himself ready to rise at once in case of an alarm. 

The cooking fires were built away from the park, and outside the beats of the 
sentries. The object was twofold: first, to keep sparks from lighting on the 
wagon covers; second, to hide the sentries from prowling archers. At night 
you can see everything between yourself and a fire, but nothing beyond it. As 
long as the wood continued to blaze, the most adroit Indian skulker could not 
approach the camp without exposing himself, while the guards and the garrison 
were veiled from his sight by a wall of darkness behind a dazzle of light. 

Such were the bivouac arrangements, intelligent, systematic, and military. 
Not only had our Lieutenant devised them, but he saw to it that they were kept 
in working order. He was zealously and faithfully seconded by his men, and es- 
pecially by his two veterans. There is no human machine more accurate and 
trustworthy than an old soldier, who has had year on year of the discipline and 
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drill of a regular service, and who has learned to carry out instructions to the 
letter. ° 

The arrangements for the march were equally thorough and judicious. Tex- 
as Smith, as the Nimrod of the party, claimed the right of going where he 
pleased; but while he hunted, he of course served also as a scout to nose out 
danger. The six Mexicans, who were nominally cattle-drivers, but really Coro- 
nado’s minor bravos, were never suffered to ride off in a body, and were ex- 
pected to keep on both sides of the train, some in advance and some in rear. 
The drivers and muleteers remained steadily with their wagons and animals* 
The four soldiers were also at hand, trudging close in front or in rear, accoutre- 
ments always on and muskets always loaded. 

In this fashion the expedition had already journeyed over two hundred and 
twenty miles. Following Colonel Washington’s trail, it had crossed the ranges 
of mountains immediately west of Abiquiu, and, striking the Rio de Chaco, had 
tracked its course for some distance with the hope of reaching the San Juan. 
Stopped by a cafion, a precipitous gully hundreds of feet deep, through which 
the Chaco ran like a chased devil, the wagons had turned westward, and then 
had been forced by impassable ridges and lack of water into a southwest direc- 
tion, at last gaining and crossing Pass Washington. 

lt was now on the western side of the Sierra de Chusca, in the rude, barren 
country over which Fort Defiance stands sentry. Ever since the second day af- 
ter leaving San Isidoro it had been on the great western slope of the continent, 
where every drop of water tends toward the Pacific. The pilgrims would have 
had cause to rejoice could they have travelled as easily as the drops of water, and 
been as certain of their goal. But the rivers had made roads for themselves, and 
man had not yet had time to do likewise. 

The great central plateau of North America is a Mer de Glace in stone. It 
is a continent of rock, gullied by furious rivers ; plateau on plateau of sandstone, 
with sluiceways through which lakes have escaped; the whole surface giganti- 
cally grotesque with the carvings of innumerable waters. What is remarkable 
in the scenery is, that its sublimity is an inversion of the sublimity of almost all 
other grand scenery. It is not so much the heights that are prodigious as the 
abysses. At certain points in the course of the Colorado of the West you can 
drop a plumb line six thousand feet before it will reach the bosom of the cur- 
rent; and you can only gain the water level by turning backward for scores of 
miles and winding laboriously down some subsidiary cafion, itself a chasm of 
awful grandeur. 

Our travellers were now amid wild labyrinths of ranges, and buttes, and ca- 
fions, which were not so much a portion of the great plateau as they were the 
débris that constituted its flanks. Although thousands of feet above the level of 
the sea, they still had thousands of feet to ascend before they could dominate 
the desert. Wild as the land was, it was thus far passable, while toward the 
north lay the untraversable. What course should be taken? Coronado, who 
had crimes to commit and to conceal, did not yet feel that he was far enough 
from the haunts of man. As soen as possible he must again venture a push 
northward. 

But not immediately. The mules were fagged with hard work, weak with 
want of sufficient pasture, and had suffered much from thirst. He resolved to 
continue westward to the pueblas of the Moquis, that interesting race of agri- 
cultural and partially civilized Indians, perhaps the representatives of the archi- 
tects of the Casas Grandes if not also descended from the mound-builders of the 
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Mississippi valley. Having rested and refitted there, he might start anew for 
the San Juan. . 

Thus far they had seen no Indians except the vagrants who had robbed Phin- 
eas Glover. But they might now expect to meet them; they were in a region 
which was the raiding ground of four great tribes: the Utes on the north, the 
Navajos on the west, the Apaches on the south, and the Comanches on the east. 
The peaceful and industrious Mogquis, with their gay and warm blankets, their 
fields of corn and beans, and their flocks of sheep, are the quarry which attracts 
this ferocious cavalry of the desert, these Tartars and Bedouin of America. 

Thurstane took more pains than ever with the guard duty. Coronado, un- 
military though he was, and heartily as he abominated the Lieutenant, saw the 
wisdom of submitting to the latter’s discipline, and made all his people submit. 
A practical-minded man, he preferred to owe the safety of his carcass to his rival 
rather than have it impaled on Apache lances. Occasionally, however, he made 
a suggestion. 

“It is very well, this night-watching,” he once observed, “but what we have 
most to fear is the open daylight. These mounted Indians seldom attack in the 
darkness.” 

Thurstane knew all this, but he did not say so; for he was a wise, consider- 
ate commander already, and he had learned not to chill an informant. He 
looked at Coronado inquiringly, as if to say, What do you propose ? 

“Every cafion ought to be explored before we enter it,” continued the Mexi- 
can. 

“Tt is a good hint,” said Ralph. “Suppose I keep two of your cattle drivers 
constantly in advance. You had better instruct them yourself. Tell them to 
fire the moment they discover an ambush, I don’t suppose they will hit any- 
body, but we want the warning.” 

With two horsemen three or four hundred yards to the front, two more an 
equal distance in the rear, and, when the ground permitted, one on either flank, 
the train continued its journey. Every wagon-driver and muleteer had a weapon 
of some sort always at hand. The four soldiers marched a few rods in advance, 
for the ground behind had already been explored, while that ahead might con- 
tain enemies. The precautions were extraordinary ; but Thurstane constantly 
trembled for Clara. He would have thought a regiment hardly sufficient to 
guard such a treasure. 

“How timorous these men are,” sniffed Aunt Maria, who, having seen no 
hostile Indians, did not believe there were any. “ And it seems to me that sol- 
diers are more easily scared than anybody else,” she added, casting a depreciat- 
ing glance at Thurstane, who was reconnoitring the landscape through his field 
glass. 

Clara believed in men, and especially in soldiers, and more particularly in 
lieutenants. Accordingly she replied, “I suppose they know the dangers and we 
don’t.” ’ 

“Pshaw!” said Aunt Maria, an argument which carried great weight with 
her. They don’t know half what they claimto. It is a clever man who knows 
one-tenth of his own business.” (She was right there.) “They don’t know so 
much, I verily and solemnly believe, as the women whom they pretend to de- 
spise.” 

This peaceful and cheering conversation was inferrupted by a shot ringing 
out of a cafion which opened into a range of rock some three hundred yards 
ahead of the caravan. Immediately on the shot came a yell as of a hundred de- 
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mons, a furious trampling of the feet of many horses, and a cloud of the Tartars 


of the American desert. 
In advance of the rush flew the two Mexican vedettes, screaming “ Apaches ! 


Apaches !” 





CHAPTER X. 


WHEN the Apache tornado burst out of the cafion upon the train, Thurstane’s 
first thought was, “ Clara!” 

“ Get off!” he shouted to her, seizing and holding her startled horse. “Into 
the wagon, quick! Now lie down, both of you.” 

He thundered all this out as sternly as if he were commanding troops. Be- 
cause he was a man, Clara obeyed him; and notwithstanding he was a man, Mrs. 
Stanley obeyed him. Both were so bewildered with surprise and terror as to be 
in a kind of animal condition of spirit, knowing just enough to submit at once to 
the impulse of an imperious voice. The riderless horse, equally frightened and 
equally subordinate, was hurried to the rear of the leading wagon and handed 
over to a muleteer. 

By the time this work was done the foremost riders of the assailants were 
within two hundred yards of the head of the train, letting drive their arrows at 
the flying Mexican vedettes and uttering yells fit to raise the dead, while their com- 
rades behind, whooping also, stormed along under a trembling and flickering of 
lances. The little, lean, wiry horses were going at full speed, regardless of 
smooth faces of rock and beds of loose stones. The blackguards were over a 
hundred in number, all lancers and archers of the first quality. 

The vedettes never pulled up until they were in rear of the hindermost 
wagon, while their countrymen on the flanks and rear made for the same poor 
shelter. The drivers were crouching almost under their seats, and the mule- 
teers were hiding behind their animals. Thus it was evident that the entire 
brunt of the opening struggle would fall upon Thurstane and his people ; that, 
if there was to be any resistance at all, these five men must commence it, and, 
for a while at least, “go it alone.” 

The little squad of regulars, at this moment a few yards in front of the fore- 
most wagon, was drawn up in line and standing steady, precisely as if it were a 
company or a regiment. Sergeant Meyer was on the right, veteran Kelly on 
the left, the two recruits in the centre, the pieces at a shoulder, the bayonets 
fixed. As Thurstane rode up to this diminutive line of battle, Meyer was 
shouting forth his sharp and decisive orders. They were just the right orders ; 
excited as the young officer was, he comprehended that there was nothing to 
change. Moreover, he had already learned how men are disconcerted in battle 
by a multiplicity of directions. So he sat quietly on his horse, revolver in hand, 
his blue-black eyes staring angrily at the coming storm. 

“ Kelly, reserfe your fire!” yelled Meyer. “ Recruits, ready—bresent—aim 
—aim low—fire !” 

Simultaneously with the report a horse in the leading group of charging sav- 
ages pitched headlong on his nose and rolled over, sending his rider straight 
forward into a rubble of loose shales, both lying as they fell, without movement, 
Half a dozen other animals either dropped on their haunches or sheered vio- 
lently to the right and left, going off in wild plunges and caracolings. By this 
ove casualty the head of the attacking column was opened and its seemingly re 
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sistless impetus checked and dissipated, almost before Meyer could shout, “ Re- 
cruits, load at will, load!” 

A moment previous this fiery cavalry had looked irresistible. It seemed to 
have in it momentum, audacity, and dash enough to break a square of infantry 
or carry a battery of artillery. The horses fairly flew; the riders had the air of 
centaurs, so firm and graceful was their seat; the long lances were brandished 
as easily as if by the hands of footmen; the bows were managed and the arrows 
sent with dazzling dexterity. It was a show of brilliant equestrianism, surpass- 
ing the feats of circus riders. But a single effective shot into the centre of the 
column had cleft it as a rock divides a torrent. It was like the breaking of a 
water-spout. 

The attack, however, had only commenced. The Indians who had swept off 
to right and left went scouring along the now motionless train, at a distance of 
sixty or eighty yards, rapidly enveloping it with their wild caperings, keeping in 
constant motion so as to evade gunshots, threatening with their lances or dis- 
charging arrows, and yelling incessantly. Their main object so far was un- 
doubtedly to frighten the mules into a stampede and thus separate the wagons. 
They were not assaulting ; they were watching for chances, 

“Keep your men together, Sergeant,” said Thurstane. “I must get those 
Mexicans to work.” 

He trotted deliberately to the other end of the train, ordering each driver as 
he passed to move up abreast of the leading wagon, directing the first to the 
right, the second to the left, and soon. The result of this movement would of 
course be to bring the train into a compact mass and render it more defensible. 
The Indians no sooner perceived the advance than they divined its object and 
made an effort to prevent it. Thurstane had scarcely reached the centre 
of the line of vehicles when a score or so of yelling horsemen made a caracoling, 
prancing charge upon him, accompanying it with a flight of arrows. Our young 
hero presented his revolver, but they apparently knew the short range of the 
weapon, and came plunging, curveting onward. Matters were growing serious ; 
an arrow already stuck in his saddle, and another had passed through his hat, 
Suddenly there was a bang, bang of firearms, and two of the savages went 
down. 

Meyer had observed the danger of his officer, and had ordered Kelly to fire, 
blazing away too himself. There was a headlong, hasty scramble to carry off 
the fallen warriors, and then the assailants swept back to a point beyond accu- 
rate musket shot. Thurstane reached the rear of the train unhurt, and found 
the six Mexican cattle-drivers there in a group, pointing their rifles at such In- 
dians as made a show of charging, but otherwise doing nothing which resembled 
fighting. They were obviously panic-stricken, one or two of them being of an 
ashy-yellow, their nearest possible approach to pallor. There, too, was Coro- 
nado, looking not exactly scared, but irresolute and helpless. 

“ What does this mean?” Thurstane stormed in Spanish. “Why don’t you 
shoot the devils?” 

“ Weare reserving our fire,” stammered Coronado, half alarmed, half ashamed, 

Thurstane swore briefly, energetically, and to the point. ‘“ Damned pretty 
fighting!” he went on. “If we had reserved our fire, we should all have been 
lanced by this time. Let drive!” 

The cattle-drivers carried short rifles, of the then United States regulation 
pattern, which old Garcia had somehow contrived to pick up during the war, 
perhaps buying them of drunken soldiers. Threatened by Thurstane’s pugna- 
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cious presence and hurried up by his vehement orders, they began to fire. 
They were shaky; didn’t aim very well—hardly aimed at ali, in fact; blazed 
away at extraordinary elevations ; behaved as men do who have become demoral- 
ized. However, as the pieces had a range of several hundred yards, the small 
bullets hissed venomously over the heads of the Indians, and one of them, by pure 
accident, brought down a horse. There was an immediate scattering, a multi- 
tudinous glinting of hoofs through the light dust of the plain, and then a rally in 
prancing groups—at a safe distance. 

“Hurrah!” shouted Thurstane, cheering the Mexicans. “ That's very well. 
You see how easy it is. Now don’t let thein sneak up again; and at the same 
time don’t waste powder.” 

Then turning to one who was near him, and who had just reloaded, he said in 
a calm, strong, encouraging tone—that voice of the thoroughly good officer 
which comes to the help of the shaken soldier like a reinforcement—* Now, my 
lad, steadily. Pick out your man; take your time and aim sure. Do you see 
him?” 

“Si, sefior,” replied the herdsman. His coolness restored by this steady 
utterance and these plain, common-sense directions, he selected a warrior in 
helmet-shaped cap, blue shirt, and long boots, brought his rifle slowly to a level, 
took sight, and fired. The Indian bent forward, caught the mane of his plunging 
pony, hung there for a second or two, and then rolled to the ground, amid a yell 
of surprise and dismay from his comrades, There was a hasty rush to secure 
the body, and then another sweep backward of the loose array. 

“Good !” called Thurstane, nodding and smiling at the successful marksman. 
“That is the way to do it. You are a match for half a dozen of them as long as 
you will keep cool.” 

The besieged travellers could now look about quietly and see how matters 
stood with them. The six wagons were by this time drawn up in two ranks of 
three each, so as to form a compact mass. As the one which contained the 
ladies had been the Feader and the others had formed on it to right and left, it 
was in the centre of the first rank, and consequently pretty well protected by its 
neighbors. The drivers and muleteers had recovered their self-possession, and 
were all sitting or standing at their posts, with their miscellaneous arms ready 
for action. Not a human being had been hit as yet, and only three of the mules 
wounded, none of them seriously. The Apaches wére all around the train, but 
none of them nearer than two hundred yards, and doing nothing but canter about 
and shout to each other. 

“Where is Texas Smith?” demanded Thurstane, missing that mighty hunt- 
er, and wondering if he were a coward and had taken refuge in a wagon. 

“ He went off shutin’ an hour ago,” explained Phineas Glover. “ Reckon he’s 
astern somewhere.” 

Glover, by the way, had been useful. In the beginning of the affray he had 
brought his mule alongside of the headmost wagon, and there he had done really 
valuable service by blazing away alarmingly, though quite innocuously, at the gal- 
lopading enemy: 

“It’s a bad lookout for Texas,” observed the Lieutenant. “I shouldn’t want 
to bet high on his getting back to us.” 

Coronado looked gloomy, fearing lest his trusted assassin was lost, and not 
knowing where he could pick up such another. 

“ And how are the ladies?” asked Thurstane, turning to Glover. 

“Safe’s a bug in a rug,” was the reply. “Seen to that little job myself. 
Not a bugger in the hull crew been nigh ’em.” 
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Thurstane cantered around to the front of the wagon which contained the 
two women, and shouted, “ How are you?” 

At the sound of his voice there was a rustle inside, and Clara showed her 
face over the shoulder of the driver. 

“So you were not hurt?” laughed the young officer. “Ah! that’s bully.” 

With a smile which was almost a boast, she answered, “ And | was not very 
frightened.” 

At this, Aunt Maria struggled from between two rolls of bedding into a sit- 
ting posture and ejaculated, “ Of course not!” 

“ Did they hit you?” asked Clara, looking eagerly at Thurstane. 

“How brave you are!” he replied, admiring her so much that he did not 
notice her question. 

“ But I do hope it is over,” added the girl, poking her head out of the wagon. 
“Ah! what is that?” 

With this little cry of dismay she pointed at a group of savages who had 
gathered between the train and the mouth of the cafion ahead of it. 

“They are the enemy,” said Thurstane. “We may have another little tussle 
with them. Now lie down and keep close.” 

“ Acquit yourselves like—men!” exhorted Aunt Maria, dropping back into 
her stronghold among the bedding. 

Sergeant Meyer now approached Thurstane, touched his cap, and said, “ Lef- 
tenant, here is brifate Sweeny who has not fired his beece once. I cannot make 
him fire.” 

“ How is that, Sweeny ?” demanded the officer, putting on the proper grim- 
ness. ‘“ Why haven’t you fired when you were ordered ?” 

Sweeny was a little wizened shaving of an Irishman. He was not only quite 
short, but very slender and very lean. He had a curious teetering gait, and he 
took ridiculously short steps in marching, as if he were a monkey who had not 
learned to feel at ease on his hind legs. His small, wilted, wrinkled face, and his 
expression of mingled simplicity and shrewdness, were also monkey-like. At 
Thurstane’s reprimand he trotted close up to him with exactly the air of a circus 
Jocko who expects a whipping, but who hopes to escape it by grinning. 

“Why haven’t you fired ?” repeated his commander. 

“ Liftinint, I dasn’t,” answered Sweeny, in the rapid, jerking, almost inarticu- 
late jabber which was his uSual speech. 

Now it is not an uncommon thing for recruits to dread to discharge their 
arms in battle. They have a vague idea that, if they bang away, they will at- 
tract the notice of some antagonist who will immediately single them out for 
retaliation. 

“ Are you afraid anybody will hit you?” asked Thurstane. 

“No, I ain’t, Liftinint,” jabbered Sweeny. “I ain’t afeard av them niggers a 
bit. They may shoot their bow arreys at me all day if they want to. 1’m afeard 
of me gun, Liftinint. I fired it wonst, an’ it kicked me to blazes.” 

“Come, come! That won’t do. Level it now. Pick out your man. Aim. 
Fire.” P 

Thus constrained, Sweeny brought his piece down to an inclination of forty- 
five degrees, shut his eyes, pulled trigger, and sent a ball clean over the most 
distant Apaches. The recoil staggered him, but he recovered himself without 
going over, and instantly roared out a horse-laugh. 

“Ho! ho! ho!” he shouted. “That time I reckon I fetched won av ’em.” 
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“Sweeny,” said Thurstane, “ you must have hit either the sun or the moon, 
I don’t know which.” 

Sweeny looked discomfited ; the next breath he bethought himself of a sav- 
ing joke: “ Liftinint, it ’ud sarve erry won av’em right ;” then another neigh of 
laughter. 

“T ain’t afeard av the ball,” he hastened to asseverate ; “it’s the kick av it 
that murthers me. Liftinint, why don’t they put the britch to the other end av 
the gun? They do in the owld counthry.” ; 

“ Load your beece,”’ ordered Sergeant Meyer, “and go to your bost again, to 
the left of Shupert.” 

The fact of Sweeny’s opening fire did not cause a resumption of the close 
fighting. Quiet still continued, and the leaders of the expedition took advan- 
tage of it to discuss their situation, while the Indians gathered into little groups 
and seemed also to be holding council. 

“ There are over a hundred warriors,” said Thurstane. 

“ Apaches,” added one of the Mexican herdsmen, 

“What band?” 

“ Manga Colorada or Delgadito.” 

“ T supposed they were in Bernalillo.” 

“That was three weeks ago,” put in Coronado. 

He was in profound thought. These fellows, who had agreed to harry Ber- 
nalillo, and who had for a time carried out their bargain, why had they come to 
intercept him in the Moqui country, a hundred and twenty miles away? Did 
they want to extort more money, or were they ignorant that this was his train? 
And, supposing he should make himself known to them, would they spare him 
personally and such others as he might wish to save, while massacring the rest 
of the party? It would be a bold step; he could not at once decide upon it; he 
was pondering it. 

We must do full justice to Coronado’s coolness and readiness, This atro- 
cious idea had occurred to him the instant he heard the charging yell of the 
Apaches ; and it had done far more than any weakness of nerves to paralyze his 
fighting ability. He had thought, “ Let them kill the Yankees ; then I will pro- 
claim myself and save Aer; then she will be mine.” And because of these 
thoughts he had stood irresolute, aiming without firing, and bidding his Mexi- 
cans do the same. The result was that six good shots and superb horsemen, 
who were capable of making a gallant fight under worthy leadership, had be- 
come demoralized, and, but for the advent of Thurstane, might have been mas- 
sacred like sheep. 

Now that three or four Apaches had fallen, Coronado had less hope of mak- 
ing his arrangement. He considered the matter carefully and judiciously, but 
at last he decided that he could not trust the vindictive devils, and he turned his 
mind strenuously toward resistance. Although not pugnacious, he had plenty 
of the desperate courage of necessity, and his dusky black eyes were very reso- 
lute as he said to Thurstane, “ Lieutenant, we trust to you.” 

The young veteran had already made up his mind as to what must be done. 

“We will move on,” he said. “We can’t camp here, in an open plain, with- 
out grass or water. We must get into the cafion so as to have our flanks pro- 
tected. I want the wagons to advance in double file so as to shorten the train. 
Two of my men in front and two in rear; three of your herdsmen on one flank 
and three on the other; Captain Glover alongside the ladies, and you and I 
everywhere ; that’s the programme. If we are all steady, we can do it, sure.” 
“They are collecting ahead to stop us,” observed Coronado. 
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“Good!” said Thurstane. “All I want is to have them get ina heap. It 
is this attacking on all sides which is dangerous. Suppose you give your driv- 
ers and muleteers a sharp lecture. Tell them they must fight if the Indians 
charge, and not skulk inside and under the wagons, Tell them we are going to 
shoot the first man who skulks. Pitch into them heavy. It’s a devilish shame 
that a dozen tolerably well-armed men should be so helpless. It’s enough to 
justify the old woman’s contempt for our sex.” 

Coronado rode from wagon to wagon, delivering his reproofs, threats, and 
instructions in the plainest kind of Spanish. At the signal to march, the drivers 
must file off two abreast, commencing on the right, and move at the fastest trot 
of the mules toward the cafion. If any scoundrel skulked, quitted his pest, or 
failed to fight, he would be pistolled instanter by him, Coronado, saugre de Dios, 
etc. ! 

While he was addressing Aunt Maria’s coachman, that level-headed lady 
called out, “ Mr. Coronado, your very voice is cheering.” 

“ Mrs. Stanley, you are an example of heroism to our sex,” replied the Mex- 
ican, with an ironical grin. 

“What a brave, noble, intelligent man!” thought Aunt Maria. “If they 
were only all like him!” 

This business took up five minutes. Coronado had just finished his round 
when a loud yell was raised by the Apaches, and twenty or thirty of them started 
at full speed down the trail by which the caravan had come. Looking for the 
cause of this stampede, the emigrants beheld, nearly half a mile away, a single 
horseman rushing to encountera score. It was Texas Smith, making an appa- 
rently hopeless rush to burst through the environment of Parthiaus and reach the 
train. 

“Shall we make a sally to save him?” demanded Coronado, glancing at 
Thurstane. 

The officer hesitated; to divide his small army would be perilous; the 
Apaches would attack on all sides and with advantage. 

But the sight of one man so overmatched was too much for him, and with a 
great throb of chivalrous blood in his heart, he shouted, “ Charge!” 
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HO was Adam's nurse?” was a question that greatly agitated the 
tonsured monks of the time of Martinus Scriblerus, as with mea- 
sured tread they paced the cloister’s shaded path. This and other knotty prob- 
lems—as, Did Adam have an umbilicus ? What was the color of the Virgin 
Mary’s hair? Do angels know things more clearly in the morning ?—ever escaped 
the utmost attempt of their quodlibetarian discussions, and are as far as ever 
from a satisfactory solution. They, however, illustrate the effects of the want 
of accurate information that constitutes the difficulty in the way of answering 
many questions that present themselves ; and though we may not arrive at any 
more satisfactory conclusions in the examination of some of the hypotheses re- 
garding milk, yet this fluid offers so many points of interest that we do not hesi- 
tate to discuss them with the readers of THE GALAXY. 

On its entrance into the world there is no being so utterly helpless as an in- 
fant. The young of other mammalia can move about almost at once in search 
of their maternal base of supplies ; but the infant has neither the physical power 
nor the sense to do more than call attention to its wants by vigorous cries, 
which are immediately soothed by an application to its mother’s breasts, that 
panacea for infantile woes. For the nutrition and growth of this and other 
newly-born animals an exceedingly nutritious food has been provided. This is 
prepared or secreted by certain glands called mamme ; hence all creatures pro- 
vided with these glands have been collected by naturalists into a great division 
or class of animals, to which the name of mammalia, or mammals, has been 
given. In these creatures, and in woman, the development of the mamm@2 is 
greatly advanced when the power of reproduction appears, but perfect functional 
activity is usually only gained when the mother for the first time hears the cries 
of her child, and applies it to her breasts ; then the secretion is fully established, 
and there is a sudden flow of blood to the vessels of the part, as in blushing. 
Indeed, in both cases the action seems to be very similar, and almost entirely 
under the control of the nervous system, as is shown by the curious cases which 
from time to time have been related of the appearance of this secretion in young 
women who have never had children, in old women, and even in men. Of the 
latter, Professor Dunglison mentions an instance in which a fully developed 
negro man had officiated as wet nurse for several years in the family of his mis- 
tress ; and he represented that the secretion of milk was induced by applying 
the children intrusted to his care to the breasts during the night. Extraor- 
dinary as this may appear, it is surpassed by the statement of Professor Carpen- 
ter, in which he confidently asserts that the secretion of milk has been transfer- 
red to different parts of the skin, to the mucous surfaces of the digestive and 
respiratory organs, and even to the surface of an ulcer. 

From whatever animal it may be obtained, milk is better adapted than any 
other food to the sustenance of infants, since it contains representatives of all 
the kinds or groups of food, viz.: Water, to be used as the basis of the blood 
and other fluids of the body, and to reduce its temperature by evaporation ; 
sugar and butter for the purposes of respiration and the evolution of power and 
warmth in the system; caseine, cheese, or curd for the nutrition and develop- 
ment of the muscular system; with vhosphate of lime and other salts required in 
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the construction of the bones, and for a variety of purposes. Not only are these 
essential articles all provided in milk, but they are also present in the proportions 
required to satisfy the wants of the consumer, and, in addition, so blended as to 
necessitate but little effort in their digestion and assimilation. In the case of 
the infant the powers of digestion are but feeble, and many worthy authorities 
have supposed that milk is absorbed in them with very little change. However 
this may be, experience has demonstrated that when the milk of any animal is 
employed for the nourishment of an infant, it should be so prepared as to give it 
as nearly as possible the same composition as that of woman. 

To illustrate the relative differences in the proportions of the chief ingre- 
dients of milk, we quote the following tabular arrangement of the results of the 
experiments of Messieurs Deyeux and Parmentier : 








iy 
Caseine. Butter. Sugar. Water and Salts. 

Goat. Sheep. Woman. Ass. 

Sheep. Cow. Ass. Woman, 

Cow. Goat. Mare. Mare. 

Ass. Woman, Cow. Cow. 

Woman. Ass. Goat. Goat. 

Mare. Mare. Sheep. Sheep. 

















From which it follows, on account of the close proximity of the woman and 
the ass throughout the table, that in the animals mentioned the milk of the ass 
more nearly than any other approaches in its properties and characters that of 
woman. It is therefore better suited than any other to the wants of an infant 
when there is a deficiency in the natural supply. It is also evident that, com- 
pared with woman’s milk, that of the cow is very rich in caseine, and very defi- 
cient in sugar and water. Since this variety is usually resorted to in case of a 
deficiency in the mother’s milk, it is necessary in order to adapt it to the infant’s 
wants to dilute it with from three to four times its bulk of water, and add suffi- 
cient sugar to render it sweet to the taste. Thus prepared, cow’s milk furnishes 
the most available source from which to obtain the necessary supply. 

As regards the peculiar properties of woman’s milk, Dr. Young remarks that 
the proportion of curd is so very small that he tried in vain to coagulate it. 
Other experimenters have demonstrated that the caseine of woman’s milk differs 
greatly from that of cow’s milk in its action with a number of chemical tests, and 
is more nearly approached in quantity and character by the caseine of ass’s 
milk than by that of the milk of any other animal. In support of this Dr. Clark 
asserts that the curd vomited by infants is not caseine, but consists almost en- 
tirely of the hardened cream of the milk. The same authority also states that 
woman’s milk is very little prone to turn sour. That of the cow will become 
putrid in from four to five days, while woman’s milk will remain without taint 
for many weeks, and even months. He adds: “I once kept a few ounces of a 
nurse’s milk for more than two years in a bottle on the chimney-piece, and 
though it was frequently opened it did not show any evidence of putridity.” 

Though the milk of a healthy woman may not be liable to undergo altera- 
tion after it has been removed from the mammary gland, it of all kinds of milk 
is most subject to changes during secretion or formation. Many of these are nat- 
ural and common to the milk of all animals, while others occur more frequently in 
woman. Among the natural changes are those that are incidental to the period 
at which the milk is secreted. When it first appears, and for a few days there- 
after, it is laden with peculiar cells called colostric corpuscles, which serve the 
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special purpose in the digestive economy of the infant of stimulating the intes- 
tines and causing them to assume their proper function. 

After a few days the colostrum of which we have spoken disappears, and the 
milk is especially adapted to the growth and nutrition of the child. Other 
changes, however, slowly occur in the proportions of its ingredients, so that at 
six or eight months milk is not as well adapted to the wants of a newly-born 
infant as that of a woman who has been nurse only for a shor: time. Finally, 
after ten or twelve months the colostric corpuscles begin to reappear, na- 
ture thus indicating that the nursing period should cease, by rendering the milk 
unfit for further use. 

The changes following the action of causes exterior to the mammary gland 
are: 1. Those produced by the food, 2. Those by drugs. 3. Those by disease. 
4. Those by mental emotions. The changes produced in the milk of the cow by 
food all are familiar with, for every one has at some time experienced the disa- 
greeable results that attend the accidental presence of the wild onion in pastures 
where these animals feed. In the same manner other and even poisonous vege- 
table products are at times found in the milk, the origin of which is to be ac- 
credited to a similar source. Other variations in the proportions of the ingredi- 
ents of milk are caused by a change in the nutritive power of the food, indepen- 
dently of the presence of deleterious substances. In this connection it is curious 
to remark the fact that any change in diet, and above all even from a poorer toa 
richer and more nutritious class of articles, at first causes the milk to diminish 
in quantity, though after a while the richer diet produces a more copious supply. 
In some cases, however, there is a necessity for a particular class of articles. 
Sheep, for example, will die of the rot in rich lowlands, where cattle reach the 
highest degree of perfection; while goats only thrive among crags where 
sheep would scarcely find a sufficient supply to maintain life. Of all kinds of 
food, that which more generally than any other causes cow’s milk to become 
deleterious is the refuse of distilleries. Though this stuff may contain a very 
considerable amount of nutritious material, it nevertheless is so changed in its 
character by the alcoholic and other fermentations to which it has been sub- 
mitted, that, taken in combination with the confinement to which the animal is 
subjected, it saps all healthy action in the creature, and diseases the milk glands, 
causing them to secrete a fluid so changed in its nature as to contain the globules 
of pus found on ulcers and other sores. Such an unclean product is of course 
utterly unfit for food either for infant or adult, and has justly received the oppro- 
brious epithet of swill-milk. The merits or rather demerits of this vile concoc- 
tion, with its attendant phenomena of stump-tailed, decayed-hoofed counterparts 
of Pharaoh’s lean kine, and filthy, nude “male milkmaids,” have been so dis- 
cussed usgue ad nauseam, that we shall dismiss them without further comment. 

Instances of change in the milk from the introduction of drugs or medicines 
that have been administered to the mother are very numerous. Many ordinary 
salts, as common salt and iodide of potassium, find their way at once into the 
mammary secretion. Advantage has for a long time been taken of the knowledge 
of this fact by physicians, in the administration of certain medicines, and es- 
pecially of compounds of mercury, to infants. Among the vegetable or organic 
medicines, many, as castor oil, have but little effect on the milk, while others, as 
morphine, sometimes pass almost at once into the secretion of the mamma, and 
produce their characteristic effects on the infant that partakes of it. 

The changes produced in milk by diseases existing in the mother or nurse 
are among the puzzles that have for long exercised the minds of physicians. 
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Even in the case of secondary syphilis, regarding which Barton remarks, “ The 
most frequent source in the infant is without doubt its wet nurse,” Astruc, Bell, 
and Diday favor the opinion that it is transmitted by the milk, while Hunter and 
others suppose that it is conveyed by the contact of the mucous surface of the 
lips of the child with the nipple. If the transmission of this taint by the milk is 
admitted, as there is very strong authority for doing, it is evident that the germs 
of consumption and the whole class of scrofulous ailments, together with a vari- 
ety of other constitutional disorders, may in like manner be implanted in the sys- 
tem of an infant born of healthy parents and perfectly healthy at the time of its 
birth. 

The influence of powerful emotions in altering the properties of the milk is 
admirably illustrated in the following abridgments by Professor Carpenter from 
the work of Sir Astley Cooper on the breast: “ The secretion of milk proceeds 
best in a tranquil state of mind, and with a cheerful temper; then the milk is 
regularly abundant and agrees well with the child. On the contrary, a fretful 
temper lessens the quantity of milk, makes it thin and serous, and causes it to 
disturb the child’s bowels, producing intestinal fever and much griping. Fits of 
anger produce a very irritating milk, followed by griping in the infant. Grief 
has a very great influence on lactation, and consequently on the child. The loss 
of a near and dear relative, or a change of fortune, will often so much diminish 
the secretion of milk as to render adventitious aid necessary for the support of 
the child. Anxiety of mind diminishes the quantity and alters the quality of the 
milk. The reception of a letter which leaves the mind in anxious suspense les- 
sens the draught, and the breast becomes empty. If the child is ill, and the 
mother is anxious respecting it, she complains to her medical attendant that she 
has little milk, and it is so altered as to increase the illness of the child. Fear 
has a powerful influence on the secretion of milk. I am informed by a medical 
man who practises much among the poor, that the apprehension of the brutal 
conduct of a drunken husband will put a stop for a time to this secretion. When 
this happens, the breast feels knotted and hard, and the little milk that is secreted 
is highly irritating. Terror also instantly stops this secretion. Even passions 
which are generally sources of pleasure, and which when moderately indulged 
are conducive to health, will, when carried to excess, alter and even entirely 
check the secretion of milk.” 

It will be noticed in the instances cited above that the flow of the milk has 
either been suppressed or has only become irritating to the digestive apparatus 
of the infant. Sometimes, however, a positively poisonous secretion is produced, 
as in a case related by the same authority, in which a carpenter fell into a quar- 
rel with a soldier, and was attacked by the latter with his drawn sword. The 
wife of the carpenter at first trembled from fear and terror, and then suddenly 
threw herself furiously between the combatants, wrested the sword from the sol- 
dier’s hand, broke it in pieces, and threw it away. During the tumult neighbors 
came in and separated the men. While in this state of strong excitement the 
mother took up her child from the cradle where it lay playing, and in the most 
perfect health, never having had a moment's illness ; she gave it the breast, and 
in so doing sealed its fate. In a few minutes the infant ceased sucking, became 
restless, panted, and sank dead on its mother’s bosom. In another instance the 
mother had lost several children from convulsions ; one, however, survived the 
usually fatal period ; but while nursing him one morning she had been strongly 
dwelling on the fear of losing him also, although he appeared to be a very healthy 
child. In a few minutes after the infant had been transferred to the arms of its 
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nurse, and while she was urging her mistress to take a more cheerful view, direct- 
ing her attention to his thriving appearance, he was taken with a convulsion-fit 
and died almost instantly. 

Not long since the belief was very prevalent that the milk of a nurse not only 
affected the child by producing gastric derangements, or as an active poison, but 
that the moral and intellectual faculties were likewise influenced. In this con- 
nection one writer asks: “ What made Jupiter and Aégisthus so lecherous, but 
that they were fed with goat’s milk? What made Romulus and Polyphemus 
so cruel, but that they were nursed by the wolves? What made Pelias so bru- 
tish, but that he was nursed by an unhappy mare? Is it any marvel, also, that 
Giles the Abbot continued so long the love of a solitary life in the woods and 
deserts, when three years together he sucked a doe? What made Dr. Caius in 
his last sickness so peevish and so full of frets at Cambridge, when he sucked 
one woman froward of conditions and of bad diet ? and contrariwise so quiet and 
well when he sucked another of contrary disposition? Verily, the diversity of 
their milks and conditions, being contrary to one another, wrought also in him 


that sucked them contrary effects.” Even Shakespeare, the closest observer of - 


nature and passion, in his “ Richard III.” upholds this doctrine of transmis- 
sion of moral faculties by the nurse’s milk, when he causes the Duchess of York 
to exclaim : 

Ah, that deceit should steal such gentle shapes, 

And with a virtuous visor hide deep vice ! 

He is my son, ay, and therein my shame ; 

Yet from my dugs he drew not this deceit. 

While we may perhaps be justified in rejecting the idea that there is a posi- 
tive poison or material in the nurse’s milk, which by conveyance into the system 
of the child produces in it peculiar mental and moral characteristics, we cannot 
doubt or refuse to accept the experience which shows that the milk of a bad- 
tempered, irritable, or sickly woman will cause derangements in the digestive 
system of the nursing child. Taking this view of the case, we find that our an- 
cestors had some justification for their ideas regarding the effects of milk on the 
moral nature of a child; for it is evident that if an infant is continually ted on a 
diet that irritates its digestive apparatus, it will become restless and peevish or 
morose, just as is the case with an adult suffering from dyspepsia; and it is not 
difficult to imagine that when this habit has been established, and continued 
for many months, it may stamp an imprint on the child’s mind and faculties from 
which it may never entirely recover. 

From the facts we have presented it follows that when the milk of the 
mother is deficient in quantity or inferior in quality, it is necessary that some 
other suitable source of supply should be sought for the infant. In large cities 
this is by no means easy of accomplishment, for wealthy fashionable women, 
finding that maternal duties interfere seriously with their engagements and 
pleasures, decline to nurse their children, and thereby create a demand for wet 
nurses that is with difficulty met. In the selection of a wet-nurse care should 
be taken to obtain a person as free as possible from all constitutional taint. 
Especially should the professional wet-nurse, who at regular intervals visits the 
lying-in wards of our great hospitals, be avoided. She is utterly unfit to assume 
a mother’s place, and only prepares herself for her vocation in order that she 
may lead an indolent life, have her appetite pampered, and by her exorbitant 
demands, her tyranny and her temper, become the torment of her unhappy em- 
ployers. Not only should a wet-nurse be healthy and of a sufficiently moral nae 
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ture to render her presence in a house tolerable, but she should possess a good 
temper. In short, she should be as docile, gentle, and bovine as possible. 
When these attributes are wanting, it is best to resort at once to the most con- 
venient of all substitutes, the cow; the milk of which, when properly prepared, 
answers the desired purpose admirably, and the household is spared the intro- 
duction of a disagreeable, exacting subordinate. 

Every article of food we have thus far discussed is adulterated to a greater 
or less extent by those who deal in it, and milk is no exception to the rule. The 
material usually employed for this purpose is water. This is readily detected 
by determining the specific gravity and percentage of cream that the sample 
will yield, by means either of a lactometer or a lactoscope. The addition of 
water imparts the well-known sky-blue color and reduces the flavor. It is there- 
fore necessary to add a little molasses to sweeten, salt to heighten the flavor, 
and annatto to improve the color of the diluted product. In addition to these 
substances, Hassall states that chalk, starch, and the brains of different animals 
are at times employed to improve the appearance of skim-milk and of that which 
has been watered, Various kinds of gum are also used for the same purpose, 
and soda to correct any acidity that may have resulted from fermentation. An 
idea of the extent to which adulterations are practised by London dealers may 
be formed from the statement quoted by the same author, in which it is as- 
serted that, calculating from the number of cows furnishing the London supply, 
the allowance of pure milk cannot be greater than a tablespoonful per diem to 
each inhabitant. 

The adulterations enumerated are not of a poisonous nature ; but since they 
do not possess properties at all resembling those appertaining to milk, they are 
but little better than poisons when introduced into the delicate stomach of an in- 
fant. Instances of the purposed introduction of metallic salts and other poisons 
into milk are not uncommon, and the accidental presence of lead is not infrequent 
when earthen-ware vessels glazed with that metal have been used in the dairy. 

Owing to the difficulty of preserving milk, and the expense attending the 
transportation of so bulky an article, attempts have been made to separate the 
solid ingredients from the large proportion of water present in the original se- 
cretion. To this we are indebted for the condensed milk now so generally em- 
ployed in many private and public houses and on ships. While it does not 
compare with the fresh, pure article, it is, of course, superior to any other sub- 
stitute when it is properly prepared. The chief objection to condensed milk is 
its liability to contain traces of copper when the metal employed in the con- 
struction of the evaporating pans is not properly tinned. Lead may also be oc- 
casionally present when portions of solder employed in sealing the cans in 
which it is preserved have by accident reached the interior. 

Jno. C. DRAPER, M. D. 





HISTORIC DOUBTS CONCERNING PATRICK HENRY. 


T is remarkable that the fame of Patrick Henry as an orator should be so 
purely and almost exclusively traditional ; especially when we consider that 
it has been transmitted from times so near and so improved, when the printing- 
press was in daily exercise, when there was no lack of the facilities of making 
history, and when his contemporaries are found so abundantly recorded as to 
the peculiarity of their talents or the merit of their lives. None of the utterances 
of an orator so famous and so modern survive ; we have not one of his actual 
speeches ; there are no literary remains of the man; none of the words really 
and truly spoken by him have come down to us, if we may except a few detached 
sentences, of which the authenticity, as of a literal report, is not clearly avowed, 
or, if so, is essentially doubtful. It is altogether an exceptional case in American 
history: a reputation so great as is in our present day asserted for Patrick 
Henry, so utterly naked of historical evidences, and so entirely dependent on the 
popular imagination to sustain and to transmit it. 

The information of tradition is always to be received with suspicion; es- 
pecially when it happens to be in contrast with the full historical records we have 
of other contemporary men and events; and yet more especially when its testi- 
mony is ona subject so uncertain as the fame of a public speaker. On no 
subject are the opinions of men more divided than on the nature of genuine 
eloquence; and in no case is the vulgar judgment subject to such frequent 
revision and correction by the culture of the few, as in the dispute as to 
what constitutes the true orator. The experience of every cultivated observer 
will furnish instances of this frequent disagreement between the clamor of the 
mob and the intelligence of the few; of men thrust upon public attention as ora- 
tors by a mob of admirers, men who have come perhaps from some obscure place 
with the reputation of “great guns” there, and who on trial before a cultivated 
audience have proved, to the grief of the judicious, nothing more than voluble 
speakers, with a certain physical vivacity as far removed from the divine affatus 
of eloquence as the twitchings of a jack-in-the-box are from the harmonious and 
mysterious magnetism of life! How often have we been disgusted at the de- 
clination of “famous orators”—the uncertainty of this mob acclamation about 
“eloquence,” indeed the rarest gift of genius and the most distinct, the one sué 
generis to a severe and capable criticism! 

The disappointment is one so common that we need not hunt for illustrations. 
We have at hand a striking one among living Virginians. The writer can recol- 
lect when some people in Virginia actually thought they had a live “orator” in 
Henry A. Wise. His illimitable discharges of words were immenseiy edifying to 
the vulgar; but the moment the orator ventured before a cultivated audience 
his day was over. In an assembly of the intelligent, the Demosthenes of ‘the 
cross-roads was solemnly voted a bore, or idly tolerated as a clown. 

We have here an exaggerated illustration of the distance between that vulgar 
judgment concerning the orator which may give rise to tradition, and that ver- 
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dict of the inteiligent which constitutes the certainty and security of reputations. 
But it will be asked, who could be a more intelligent witness to the eloquence 
--of Patrick Henry than his biographer, the elegant and accomplished William 
Wirt? We answer, the witness is only one; one sworn to exalt his subject, 
after the common fashion of that biography which Macaulay names among ovr 
wild literary manias; one whose own literary conceits were enormous ; one who 
notoriously gives us Henry’s speeches in the classic style of the oratio obligua, 
himself practising the rhetorician; one than whom no single person could have 
been selected from Henry’s contemporaries better calculated to give us an en- 
tirely unreliable description of the man, and, at best, more likely to make his 
falsehoods plausible and dangerous by the deceptions of his fancy and the pe- 
culiarities of his style. 

Let us meditate the remarkable, important fact, that the volume of Wirt is, 
strictly speaking, the only Aéstorical evidence we have of the assertion, grown fa- 
miliar in our day, and repeated with such unquestioning accent, that Patrick Henry 
was a great orator. Now, what is the value of this testimony? The same Mr. 
Wirt wrote “The Blind Preacher”; and the facts turned out to be, that Mr. 
James Waddell was a very excellent old man, but not much above the mediocri- 
ty of speakers ; that no one was more surprised than himself at Wirt’s eulogy— 
deeply mortified, in fact, as the honest man confessed himself to be, by the ex- 
travagance of his biographer ; that even he was not blind, suffering only from the 
weakness of his eyes; and that he actually never did preach the sermon from 
which “the British Spy” professed to quote literally some one or two sentences ! 
Now, is it at all improbable that the same author may have done in a measure 
for Patrick Henry what he did for James Waddell ? and, indeed, is there any evi- 
dence but that of a page of Wirt, that Patrick Henry ever did actually make that 
* give-me-liberty-or-give-me-death ” speech, whose inspirational words have been 
mouthed on the hustings and repeated forensically by little boys for three-quar- 
ters of acentury? It is an unwelcome task to destroy a pleasing and romantic 
picture which we have been in the habit of accepting as true. But if we are to 
speak with the severity of the historian, we have to say that the evidence that 
Patrick Henry ever made such a speech is not worth a baubee, and that, on the 
contrary, there is reason to believe that he never did utter said oft-quoted invo- 
cation! We say so much, because it is only Wirt who reports the speech ; be- 
cause he produces it in such connection as to show that it is he (the author) evi- 
dently, though not by literal confession, making a speech for himself; and be- 
cause, if Henry had so spoken, it is likely that it would have been noticed by 
some of his numerous and capable audience, the utterance being bold, and not 
likely to pass unchallenged by their memories. But granted that Henry spoke 
in totidem verbis: what, we should like to know, is the particular eloquence of it ? 
True, it is brave, fervent, and all that—but is it not a trifle trite? Or, to be 
strictly honest, is it not a plagiarism taken from that classic morsel in “the 
Reader,” “ Sempronius’s Speech for War,” which the writer recollects to have 
recited in school when he was ten years old, and thought to be capable of the 
instruction of “liberty or death ” ? 

It is to be noticed that this wonderful speech described by Wirt is introduced 
into the Virginia Convention of 1774, which sat in the city of Richmond. How 
is it, then, that of the many members of this Convention who themselves spoke 
on the question—that of a resolution that the colony “be immediately put into a 
state of defence ’—none have testified to the burst of declamation attributed to 
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Henry, a thing so remarkable and in which they themselves were involved as 
debaters? Among his so silent and uncommunicative auditors were such men 
as Nicholas Bland, Pendleton, Harrison, Wythe, Richard Henry Lee, Mason, 
Page, and notably Jefferson, who did on another occasion, in the House 
of Burgesses, notice, and im frequent detail too, another effort of the same ora- 
tor. That Patrick Henry did make a speech in this Convention we do not doubt. 
He was the mover of the resolution referred to, and he naturally spoke to it. 
Judge Tucker refers to him as speaking to the question “ with all the calm dig- 
nity of Cato of Utica”*—a stoicism quite unlike the fierce and incandescent pro- 
duct of Wirt. This, certainly, could not have been ¢he speech that tradition tells 
of. Arecent historiographert who has meddled in the subject attempts to bring 
some support or color to Wirt, by a conversation, an oral statement derived from 
“an old Baptist clergyman,” who, however, gives his support no further than 
describing the orator as speaking with such zeal that “the tendons of his neck 
stood out like whip-cords.” Which is true, Judge Tucker or the Baptist clergy- 
man? And, in such conflict, may we not be pardoned for dropping the question, 
and committing ourselves to a wise skepticism as to whether Patrick Henry did 
actually speak a single one of those sentences which Wirt has rehearsed ? 

But it will probably be said that our assertion has been too broad, to the ef- 
fect that Henry’s contemporaries have not testified to such greatness of eloquence 
as Wirt has described ; and there will be obvious quotations, even from the tame 
and critical Jefferson, as to his power of oratory. Granted; but when we come 
to analyze the evidence of Mr. Jefferson, we find it on near examination not 
only to be equivocal, but to suggest new suspicions as to the true measure of 
Henry’s gifts. Ifthe truth must be fully told, Thomas Jefferson was among the 
most envious of men; one has only to read the “ Ana” to see this infirmity dis- 
played in the busy, painful canvassing of the opinions of posterity, which to make 
more effective he transported to the shelter of the grave. There is a curious in- 
genuity of envious persons in making the most extravagant concessions of cer- 
tain virtues or qualities in their rivals, only that with better grace and deeper 
effect they may wound other parts of their characters or lives. Of this common 
deception or hypocrisy we think Mr. Jefferson has furnished a melancholy in- 
stance in the estimate of Patrick Henry which he has left to the world; that is, 
if the inconsistencies and contradictions of this estimate mean anything else than 
an utter looseness of conception, the maudlin incoherence of an incapable wit- 
ness—of which hypothesis we must certainly acquit “the sage of Monticello.” 
“Henry was a great orator,” says Mr. Jefferson, rapturously ; but then, after 
that was said, the great orator was ignorant, was fond of low company, herded 
with overseers, changed his shirt but once a fortnight, and was so brutally dull 
that he had to confess that he could not find resolution in a whole winter to read 
a few chapters that had been recommended to him in Hume’s “ History of Eng- 
land”! He suffered from “ incorrigible idleness”; “his ruling passion was fid- 
dling, dancing, and pleasantry.” Now, in this testimony it requires no deep 
sight to detect the marks of a man at Cross: purposes, attempting to disguise an 
almost fierce envy or contempt under the preface of an insincere complimer 
And besides this suspicion of Mr. Jefferson’s sincerity, his testimony in some 1n- 
stances is so utterly at variance with well-ascertained facts, that we may apply to 
it the rule, fa/sus in uno, falsus in omnibus, and declare the whole story which 
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he told to Mr. Webster at Monticello* of his quondam contemporary to be ut- 
terly worthless. 

So tar from Patrick Henry being the dullard here represented, we have been 
told by one who knew him well in Richmond, that he was such a student in his 
Jaw office, that he was known, in preparing for a single case of litigation, to have 
shut himself up for three days, during which he did not see his family, and his 
food was handed by a servant through the office door! Mr. Wirt will have his 
hero mostly an “inspirational speaker,” while the Richmond witness makes him 
a perfect fag, whose preparations must have stunk most unpleasantly of the lamp. 
At the very time Mr. Jefferson has the orator unable to digest the plain and 
agreeable prose of Hume, Mr. Wirt has him reclined ander the forest trees, in 
true pastoral style, reading Livy in the original Latin. Another witness comes 
forward to Mr. Jefferson's aid, and another Governor of Virginia reports the ora- 
tor as habitually using a language not above the dialect of the negro. Mr. Ran- 
dall, in his “ Life of Jefferson,” thus introduces Patrick Henry: “ He talked like 
a backwoodsman about man’s naitera/ parts being improved by /arnin, about the 
yearth, etc.” And this added in a foot-note: “Governor Page of Virginia used 
to relate on the testimony of his own ears that such was the pronunciation of the 
subject of this sketch.” ¢ What. then, shall we believe of this mess of inconsis- 
tencies, and is the “ forest-born Demosthenes,” after all, a mythical personage ? 
Even as to the article of dress, there is a contradiction of testimony; and Mr, 
Jefferson’s cruel description is manifestly false. So far from the great orator 
being clownish or unclean in his dress, he seems to have been eccentrically lux- 
urious in it, and on occasions to have practised a peculiarity in it of the weakest 
and most bizarre description, The diamond he displayed was worthy of Fisk, 
Jr. His usual attire in the Legislature of Virginia was “stunning”—the body 
of his dress black, white cravat, and a red velvet mantle thrown over the 
shoulders ! 

Really, as we collect the evidences of Mr. Henry’s appearance and manners, 
there is a painfully increasing suspicion that there was an element of charlatanry 
in them, or, at any rate, that the man was not really as he is in the picture-books 
of our day and in the pleasant traditions of an admiring posterity. As to his 
qualities as an orator, we have a theory of our own—one the merit of which is, 
that it is curiously consistent with each extreme in which he is represented by 
his contemporaries. And we may as well say here in advance and plainly, that 
we have no idea that Patrick Henry was an orator, in the sense that Cicero, 
or Burke, or Mirabeau was, and that the few certain historical evidences which 
we have on the subject completely exclude such a supposition. 

The most important fact in his life which touches this question is one but 
little known to readers, or that has been slightly estimated by his partial biogra- 
pher. It is that this man, for whom so much has been claimed as an orator, sat 
for two years in the Continental Congress, when the early questions of the Revo- 
lution were being debated, when the most inspiring themes were appealing to 
mind and heart—sat for these two whole years without ever venturing to speak 
once to an assembly so well qualified to hear him, if he had indeed been a great 
orator, and so well disposed to entertain him, if indeed a great reputation had 
preceded him. If the delegate from Virginia was really the incomparable orator 
that had inflamed the House of Burgesses at Williamsburg, how could he have 
remained for two years this figurehead in Congress, and that when questions 
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calculated to stir men’s hearts to their depths required him to speak? It is the 
quality of true eloquence that it cannot contain itself, that it dares all assemblies, 
that it recognizes the variety and numbers of its audiences only to draw inspira- 
tion from them. Was Patrick Henry afraid of the reputation he had made on 
obscurer occasions in Virginia? Did he fear to risk it before an assembly which 
Lord Chatham declared to exceed intellectually any parliament in Europe? Was 
he another instance of that phenomenon which we see so habitually in our mean- 
er Congress of to-day: men coming there with great local reputations, and with 
great expectations of their constituents, and never being heard of afterwards? 
We will not pursue these painful, yet obvious and unavoidable surmises; yet 
certain it seems, if Patrick Henry had been ¢Ae orator represented by his biogra- 
pher, he would not, could not have been the silent, undistinguished, in fact, ex- 
tinguished man he was in Congress, 

Patrick Henry had sat in Congress from 1774 to 1776. He declined a reélec- 
tion, along with George Washington, who had been equally a “silent” member 
of this high assembly ; but for Washington there was, of course, the excuse that 
he made no pretensions to eloquence. Henry had been flanked with other Vir- 
ginia colleagues who spoke abundantly, and who made names as orators and de- 
baters by his side. Such were Richard Henry Lee, Peyton Randolph, Richard 
Bland, and Edward Pendleton. He made not a single addition to his eloquence, 
where every incentive and every opportunity were offered ; and, what is more re- 
markable, he went obscurely back into the Virginia Convention, to remain as si- 
lent and undistinguished there. Indeed, from his first apparition as orator and 
“rebel,” about the time he was designated by Lord (Governor) Dunmore as “a 
certain Patrick Henry, of the county of Hanover, with a number of deluded fol- 
lowers,” to the date of the Declaration of Independence in the Virginia Con- 
vention, z. ¢., the resolutions which proposed this movement in Congress, Mr. 
Henry appears to have veiled whatever eloquence he had, and to have been sat- 
isfied to repose on his laurels. He remained silent when the proposition for 
independence was about to be decided by the Virginia Convention. The “su- 
pernatural voice ” was not heard on an occasion so great and exacting. Although 
a member of the committee that drafted the Declaration of Rights and the first 
Constitution of Virginia, Mr. Henry spoke on none of these inspiring themes, 
and he permitted another member of his committee to offer the resolution of in- 
dependence. Such poverty of speech, to say the least, was unworthy of such an 
orator as Wirt has described and tradition has accepted. True, an explanation 
has been hinted that deeply involves Henry’s integrity as a patriot. It has been 
conjectured that his zeal for liberty had declined, that he had undergone a change 
of his political opinions which he was unwilling to confess in public ; and there 
has been brought to light in modern times a very curious letter from General 
Charles Lee, written in May, 1775, in which he refers to Mr. Henry on the sup- 
position of a letter from the latter taking grounds against independence.* But 
our explanation is different, and not so cruel. The falling off, we are disposed 
to believe, was that of the orator rather than of the patriot ; and we must believe 
this at the peril of far worse suspicions. There must surely be some explana- 
tion of this utter want of evidence of the orator, just where we should expect 
such evidence. That Patrick Henry had been flattered, that he had been over- 
valued by country audiences, and that he was therefore a failure in Congress, it 
is reasonable to believe. But for whatever reason he failed, our general propo- 
sition is not disturbed, to the effect that the historical evidences of him as an 
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orator are essentially deficient, and that of him in this character we are thus per- 
mitted most seriously to doubt. 

If our Virginia orator failed to set the Susquehanna on fire, it was perhaps 
no more than his failure to display his genius in any like conspicuous circum- 
stances in his life. It is a most remarkable, and we may add significant fact, 
that the greatest triumphs accorded to him by his biographer were won in com- 
paratively obscure places and before small audiences. If we may except the 
apocrypha of the House of Burgesses, they were mostly affairs of the county 
meeting and the local gathering. If his neighbors thought him a “god,” as Wirt 
says, that does not prove a great deal, as many a man’s neighbors have over- 
estimated their prodigy ; and the good people of Charlotte county had no peculiar 
claim, as we are aware, for putting their opinions in stead of the world’s, and 
having their apotheosis accepted by mankind. 


So far, however, we have treated desultorily the merely external, the strictly 
“historical” aspect of the question of Mr. Henry’s gifts of oratory. Another 
mode of treatment is more decisive ; it is the subjective one. One of the most 
pregnant statements which Mr. Wirt repeats with such industry of mistaken em- 
phasis, and which other deluded admirers confirm in their own way, is that it 
was impossible for any of Mr. Henry’s auditors to remember anything he had 
‘ said, even to the extent of a single sentence. Mr. Jefferson testifies, as to a 
mental curiosity: “I have frequently shut my eyes while he spoke, and when he 
was done, asked myself what he had said, without being able to recollect a word 
-of it."* The audience might be pleased, persuaded, “ powerfully affected,” in 
reportorial phrase; but not one of them could recollect what the speaker had 
said—reproduce even a few of his happiest words or most forcible expressions. 
Mr. Wirt is constantly insisting upon this infirmity of the audience as a surpass- 
ing proof of Henry’s eloquence ; but we very much suspect that, when it comes 
to be analyzed, the infirmity will be found to be in the speaker himself. Curi- 
ous, indeed, and most suspicious too, that of all Patrick Henry’s wealth of 
words, displayed on so many occasions, none of them should ever have lodged 
in the mind or memory of his audience, and that to this day they are as com- 
pletely forgotten as if they had never been spoken! Can this, we most seriously 
ask, be the incident of true eloquence? Does it carry in itself such disap- 
pointment, such nothingness, unless the stenographer is by to transfix the 
word, and give it a form on paper? Our consciousness, the consciousness of 
every one who has ever had the happiness of hearing a genuine orator, decidedly 
and resentfully answers, No. The very words of a true power in eloquence are 
memorable ones; our passions are not the only things excited by the orator; 
our whole mind is alert under his influence; the memory is transfixed by a 
singular expression, an epithet, an unexpected adjective; the incisive words 
are in our hearts, and they stick there. This is of the very power of the orator ; 
it is realized whenever the man whose lips have indeed been touched with fire 
speaks to us. 

But there certainly ¢s a condition of mind described by Mr. Wirt, in which, 
to a certain extent, moved by a speaker while he speaks, we find ourselves, after 
he has concluded, forgetting what he has said. But it is a movement of a sec- 
ond-rate art—second-rate by a long interval. It is the effect of certain speakers 
that they are agreeable, or even forcible, as long as their voices are in our ears, 
but that the mind operates as a sieve on receiving them, and retains nothing of 
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heir speeches, This effect is a well-recognized one, which will occur to many 
persons in their experience of public speaking. But, surely, it is not that of the 
orator, in the sense in which Cicero, or Burke, or Fox, or men of that stamp 
were orators—men whose words, even if they had not been transcribed, could 
have no more eluded our memory than the live fire touching our bodies, and 
which, whether few or many were gathered up, would have been treasured forever 
in brilliant fragments. 

Patrick Henry, we repeat, we cannot admit to be in any such sense an orator. 
What then shall we say? Certainly there lived such a man as Patrick Henry, and 
certainly he spoke with some remarkable effect in his day. Rather, let us take 
the hint just afforded us by Mr. Wirt, and reconcile a number of apparent con- 
tradictions, by concluding that Patrick Henry was of the class distinctively known 
in our country (America) as stump-speakers, and that he was a very eminent 
representative of that class. To speak with volubility, to affect an audience with 
the vivacity of our delivery, to make vague impressions on them of assent, or of 
a sort of physical sympathy with the energy of our discourse, may have a certain 
merit ; and it is quite sure to found with the vulgar the reputation of an ora- 
tor. It is precisely such a style as will account for most of the triumphs of Pat- 
rick Henry, while explaining the barrenness of the popular recollections of the 
man, and reconciling the curiously conflicting statements which we have of his 
ignorance, his want of real intellectual force, and, yet, his unquestionable popu- 
larity as a speaker, and an undoubted fame as such, very unduly, but not im- 
probably, expanded as the last has been by the literary art of a biographer and 
the characteristic extravagance of tradition. A theory that answers so many ex- 
igencies is perhaps the best that can be formed under the circumstances. 

If it offends the fancy of his countrymen, or the pride of his descendants, we 
shall be glad to have these point out to us wherein we may possibly and unwit- 
tingly have offended that true object of a common regard—the truth of history. 

In behalf and in the interest of this truth, a few more words are indispensa- 
ble. We have in this article nothing to do with the record of Patrick Henry as 
a politician, except so far as it touches the question whether or not he wasa 
great orator. But really the one question enters into the other further than 
might be generally supposed. The maxim of Quintilian that “the orator must 
be a good man” has a deeper sense than that yielded on first reflection. The 
warmth that constitutes true eloquence must proceed from an amount and degree 
of sensibility such as can be furnished only by an acute and determined sense 
of virtue. The demagogue, the man who speaks in any sort of selfish interest, 
with any lack of allegiance to truth, cannot possibly be an orator in the highest 
and best sense of that term. 

The test is an unfortunate one for Patrick Henry. Even throwing out of 
view the imputations which we have already seen cast upon his patriotism, and 
his relations to the movement for the independence of America, there is enough 
ascertained in his public career to condemn him in measured language, as the 
most inconsistent of politicians, and the most detestable “ turn-coat ” of his day. 
He started by avowing himself the most democratic of democrats. He was a man 
of the people, “a poor worm,” a democrat infus et in cute. He even quarrelled 
with the French cookery of Mr. Jefferson’s table at Monticello, thought it un- 
republican to supplant the dish of “bacon and greens,” and “ did not approve of 
gentlemen abjuring their native victuals.” Yet this excessive democrat, this 
homely companion of the people, we find ¢wzce involved in a plot to establish a 
dictatorship in Virginia. Such a plot existed in 1776. It was renewed in 1781, 
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when Tarleton had raided to the bases of the Blue Ridge, when public affairs 
were disordered, and when it was avowed that it was “necessary to place Mr. 
Jefferson hors de combat,” to accomplish the scheme of the conspirators.* It is 
true that the biographer of Mr. Henry labors to prove that he did not instigate 
or even actively engage in these plots; but they were known to him, and they 
must have been entertained by him, since he did not denounce them. There is 
reason to believe that in the first instance he only gave up the evil ambition 
when Colonel Archibald Cary, accosting his stepbrother in the lobby of the Le- 
gislature, said, “ Tell Governor Henry for me, that the day of his appointment as 
Dictator shall be the day of his death—that he shall feel my dagger in his heart 
before the sunset of that day!” 

When the Constitution of the United States was submitted for ratification, 
Mr. Henry opposed it as tending to consolidation, and as calculated from the 
large powers it gave the Executive to be the ruin of the country. Yet the last 
effort of his eloquence—that from which he sank exhausted at Charlotte Court- 
House—was to advocate the doctrine that “ Virginia was to the Union only what 
Charlotte county was to Virginia”; to pronounce the Alien and Sedition Laws 
“good and proper”; and to picture “ Washington at the head of a numerous 
and well-appointed army, inflicting military execution” on the people of Vir- 
ginia, as the probable and deserved consequence of their persisting in the line 
of policy laid down in the resolutions of 1798 ! 

A man whose public life could compass such inconsistencies, so utterly at 
variance, so audaciously contradictory, may have been a successful demagogue, 
may have been the very prince of “stump-speakers”; but he must have lacked» 
alike, the consistency of intellectual purpose and the integrity of moral principle, 
to constitute him a great orator. 
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GODDESS, born of changeless purpose, wed 
To changeless love, upon thy brow the sign 
Of two eternities writes thee divine: 
Eternity behind, in which no voice has plead 
For rest; eternity before, whose tread 
Will falter not, nor haste through the long line 
Of ages, making all their burdens thine, 
And laying in thy bosom all their dead, 
O goddess, reach thy sceptre unto me, 
The golden sceptre of thy silent smile ; 
One thing alone I ask, that I may be 
Even the least in thy sweet kingdom while 
Time is. I can abide, called by thy name, 
All lifes, all deaths, without a fear or shame! 


























THE ALBUM OF THE REGIMENT. 


—- 


I. 


TALL and rather elegantly-formed woman of about five-and-forty was 

hurrying along the rue St. Dizier at Nancy at such a rate that her guide, 

a waiter from the Hétel de l'Europe, had some difficulty in following her. An 

August sun was beating full upon her head, for she brandished the umbrella in 

her hand like a javelin instead of availing herself of its shade. From her dress 

and adornments it was plain to see that she was a stranger to the modes and 
fashions of city life. 

“ Madame ! Madame Humblot!” cried the nearly-exhausted servant. “One 
moment if you please. You have passed the door. Here is the Colonel’s house.” 

Madame Humblot stopped, and looked about timidly. 

“ Already !” said she. “ Where?” 

“Just across the street,” said the servant. “Don’t you see the sentry?” 

“Oh! yes, to be sure. I will remember it next time. What did you say his 
name was?” 

“M. Vautrin. A fine man he is too, and he gives an elegant dinner every 
Sunday.” 

“Is he married?” 

“Certainly, and has a daughter almost grown, a young lady.” 

“Oh! I am so afraid Madame Vautrin will be out,” said Madame Humblot. 

“ That we can soon find out,” said the domestic. 

He crossed the street, exchanged a few words with the sentry, and returning 
reported the whole family of Colonel Vautrin at home. 

To gain an interview with the Colonel’s wife, Madame Humblot would have 
confronted unheard-of dangers ; but now that all difficulty of gaining access to her 
had disappeared, she felt her heart sink within her. She hesitated about enter- 
ing the door which stood open before her; but the inquisitive look in the faces 
of her guide and the sentinel made her pluck up all her courage, and she soon 
tound herself in a very large and comfortably-furnished parlor, in presence of the 
mother and the daughter. Madame Vautrin was very fat and very timid, and 
Mademoiselle Vautrin was very thin and not timid at ail; and it was the latter of 
the two who reassured the matrons and opened the conversation by requesting 
Madame Humblot to be seated, and to explain at her leisure the motives of her 
very kind visit. 

Madame Humblot saw that retreat was now no longer possible; so she ex- 
plained in a few words that she was a widow owning and managing herself a 
considerable estate in the town of Morans, and possessed of a daughter of nine- 
teen, whom she desired to marry to a young officer of the garrison at Nancy. 
The young man, whom a curious succession of circumstances had brought her 
to look upon as the future husband of her dear Antoinette, seemed an admirable 
young man, but she was very insufficiently informed in relation to his character, 
his principles, and his habits, and she invoked the ancient freemasonry of 
motherhood in requesting from Madame Vautrin in a matter of such importance 
the plain and unvarnished truth. 

This preamble seemed to interest Madame Vautrin and to put her more at her 
ease. She replied that she felt flattered by the confidence reposed in her, and 
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would conscientiously enlighten Madame Humblot in so far as her retiring 
habits and very slight acquaintance with the officers composing the garrison 
would enable her. But if the young officer belonged to the regiment of her hus- 
band, “ Colonel Vautrin, who knew all his men like Casar——” 

“But I do not know,” interrupted Madame Humblot, “ whether he has the 
honor to serve under Colonel Vautrin.” 

“If he is an infantry officer, there can be no doubt of it, as ours is the only 
regiment of that arm at Nancy.” 

“ But perhaps he is in the cavalry. We have never seen him in uniform.” 

“You astonish me. What is his rank?” 

“ Captain, I think, or at least lieutenant. He has never informed us of his 
rank.” 

“What an original he must be! What is his name, my dear Madame?” 

“ Alas! Madame, that is one of the matters upon which we hope to be in- 
formed by you.” 

Madame Vautrin stared with wonder at this announcement, and the young 
girl burst into a hearty laugh. Madame Humblot perceived that there seemed 
to be some question of the soundness of her wits, and continued hastily: 

“T will explain what has so much astonished you, my dear Madame, and you 
will see that Providence or fate is more responsible than I am for what seems 
to you so very odd. But is not this charming young lady rather too young to 
listen to a story of a nature so very—complicated-——? ” 

“Madame,” broke in the young girl abruptly, and with an air of great self- 
assertion, “I am nearly fifteen years old, and my mother has always discussed 
the gravest questions confidently in my presence. Do you desire me to leave 
you, mother?” 

Madame Vautrin blushed deeply and stammered out, “ Blanch—Blanchette— 
my darling treasure—you need not go away; but practise a little on your piano 
while we are talking—there’s a good child.” The- spoiled child went to the 
piano and commenced an exercise, which she attacked furiously at first ; but lit- 
tle by little her music became more subdued, and only served as a gentle ac- 
companiment to the conversation, of which she did not fail to catch every strik- 
ing or interesting feature quite as distinctly as her tender mother. 

“ Madame,” began the Widow Humblot, “I am not ashamed to tell you that 
I am a perfect slave to my dear Antoinette. Nine-tenths of the mothers now- 
a-days are just like you and me in that respect, and maternal weakness seems to 
bean epidemic. When you and I were young we were as much loved, I suppose, 
but not in the same way. We used to be whipped sometimes, but our daughters 
never are, though they deserve it quite as much, perhaps. Our parents arranged 
our lives for us to suit themselves, without much apparent regard to our fancies. 
We used to bewail our hard lot, and revolt sometimes ; but it was of no use, and 
after all everything turned out for the best; for fathers and mothers know men 
much better than young girls in their teens. I thought I should die of despair 
because I was sacrificed to an ignorant farmer when I imagined I was dead in 
love with a pretty-faced attorney’s clerk; but I have always blessed my parents 
for marrying me in spite of my tears to poor old Humblot, who made me per- 
fectly happy while my pretty clerk was serving out a life sentence at the galleys. 
Antoinette is a good little girl, who loves me dearly and lets me into all her little 
secrets, and we have perfect confidence in each other. If she had taken a fancy 
to ahard case, I should only have to tell her so; but suppose now that this young 
officer be a good fellow, and he seems to be one, is there any reason in the world 
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why I should oppose her wishes? There were some good matches proposed to 
us at Morans, but she didn’t like any of them, and she gave reasons for her dis- 
like which I could not resist. I always said to myself that she was young still, 
and we had plenty of time before us, And last month, as we had nearly gone 
through the whole list of eligibles in our neighborhood without finding any one 
to her taste, I took it into my head that there would be no harm in looking up 
something a little further off. I had read in the newspapers that the watering- 
places, like Baden-Baden, Hombourg, and the like, were piaces where a great 
many excellent matches were made; and, besides, my daughter seemed to be 
becoming a little vaporish, and in need of some amusement; so off we started 
for Baden. We got on very well till we came to Commercy. There Destiny was 
lying in wait for us. There was only one place in our railway compartment, and 
that I had filled up with wraps and bundles, hoping it would be kept unoccupied. 
But just as the train started an obstreporous crowd of ten or a dozen officers in 
uniforms, escorting another in civil dress, came directly to our carriage. They 
were all talking together as if they had just left table. The ‘door of our car- 
riage was opened, there was a general embracing and shaking of hands and bid- 
ding good-by, and a young man of twenty-five or thirty came tumbling in among 
my bundles and shawls. He excused himself very civilly and threw away his 
cigar with horror as soon as he saw he was in the company of ladies. He was 
sorry to fill up our carriage, already so crowded, but he was obliged to rejoin 
his regiment as scon as he possibly could before his truancy should be dis- 
covered. He promised to seek a place in another carriage at the next station, 
and in any event he was not going beyond Nancy. But he did not change at 
the next station, for we were already engaged in an animated conversation, and 
every one in the carriage was delighted by his charming and witty manner, for 
he did not once indulge in any reprehensible vivacities of expression. His 
language was original, frank, and soldier-like, but had none of the flavor of the 
barracks, or it would not have proved so seductive both to my daughter and to me, 
He is really a very accomplished young man, handsome without vanity, brave 
without bravado, witty without malice, and wild without wickedness. You must 
recognize him by this description.” 
“T recognize more than one, my dear Madame, but we will find ¢ke one.” 

“Qh, I should know him among a thousand! At first he seemed to direct 
his attentions to all our company, but finally he concentrated them apparently 
upon myself and my daughter; and Antoinette listened to him with a really 
sympathetic curiosity. You would swear that they were made for each other; 
and perhaps this idea struck them as soon as it did me. He is very tall, so is 
she for a woman ; he is dark, she is a blonde; they have both the same kind of 
beauty. I said to myself that if love does sometimes fall at once upon two 
hearts like a stroke of lightning, this was just the case for it. You will see that 
I was myself quite bewitched ; for a mother is always niggardly of her daughter’s 
love, and we are always disposed to look upon the man who pleases them as if 
he were arobber. But this youngster got on famously. The enemy’s country 
was conquered in advance, and his march was a triumph. My daughter 
has been brought up very strictly, and is naturally very timid, both on ac- 
count of her rather secluded life, and her height, which is unusual at her 
age. But will you believe that she soon began to chatter with this young man 
mas if they had been close friends for ten years? I could hardly recognize her, 
she was so full of frank gayety and innocent wiles. They were quite surprised to 
find themselves at the Nancy station, which proves that they had not counted the 
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miles. The officer bade us adieu in a few words which expressed a great deal— 
sentiment, good-nature, and modesty. I don’t recoliect his exact words, but what 
he said amounted to this: that travelling is a queer sort of business ; that travel- 
lers attach themselves to each other in a thousand ways as if they should never 
quit each other, and then at the first station it is good-night to everybody. 
Each goes his own way with some pleasant remembrance, and that is the end of 
it forever. 

“He seemed to me right enough when I began to think it over by myself; 
for when one has an only daughter, one wants to have her near home, and her 
marriage to the bravest and most charming officer in the world seemed to me no 
better than an abduction. Everything considered, I was glad enough to forget 
this little incident, and I was pleased to see that Antoinette ceased to speak of 
it. At Baden we met very many pleasant families, and the young men were 
very attentive; for Antoinette is not only very pretty herself, but she is known to 
have an income of about sixty thousand francs, and larks are taken with the same 
bait at Baden as everywhere else. You may be sure there were plenty of propo- 
sals ; there were even, God bless me! some to spare for me. In short, every- 
body was very civil to us, but Mademoiselle accepted it all as though it was due 
to us, and nobody got any-thanks. I used to feel her pulse now and then, and 
would ask her, Well, what do you say to this one, or how are you pleased with 
this other? But she always had the same answer, ‘ Well enough,’ ‘So, so.’ Not 
the slightest hesitation or embarrassment, but a perfect indifference. So things 
went on for a month or more, till one day, happening to break a little filigree 
brooch not worth ten sous, she began to cry at such a rate that it seemed as if 
she would cry her eyes out. A mother isn’t fooled by such disproportionate 
grief. For such an effect there must be some adequate cause. I questioned her; 
I began to cry myself; I did just as you would have done yourself, madame, for 
all mothers’ hearts are cast in the same mould ; and at last the poor child gave up 
to me her secret. I had quite forgotten the young officer, but for thirty days An- 
toinette had been thinking of nothing else. Love had attained gently and noise- 
lessly to its full height in her innocent soul, which had shown itself a soil ad- 
mirably adapted to its growth. The dear child told me that this love was for 
her whole life, that she had met her ideal, that she would never marry any other 
man, and that if I was harbarous enough to refuse my consent it would inevita- 
vly be the death of her. 

“ Alas! I did not need so much persuasion, These daughters of ours hold our 
heart-strings and lead us wherever they will. I have reflected, madame, on the 
subject, and I begin to believe that Antoinette has made a wise choice. Epau- 
lets are only a vain ornament, to be sure, but yet they are to some extent a guar- 
antee. They indicate a certain degree of education, good-breading, chivalric 
feeling, courtesy, courage, disinterestedness, and, above all, of personal honor, 
for a man cannot remain in the army when this last comes to be suspected. The 
worst of it is, these officers drag our daughters about from city to city and from 
garrison to garrison; but I thought to myself, they cannot drag them to war with 
them, and I shall recover my rights over my daughter at each campaign, or, at 
least, over the babies, for these are not adapted to war transportation. And 
who knows, after all, but that he may resign his commission when he shall have 
a family? But, whether or no, my resolution is taken, and this young man shall 
be my son-in-law, however humble his birth or extreme his poverty. We are 
rich enough for him and ourselves both, and I have never wanted my daughter 
to marry a marquis. It is a pretty position enough to be the wife of an officer, 
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But now it remains to be seen whether this unknown beauty may not be a rake 
or a gambler or a drinker of absinthe. If ill luck would have it that he should 
be addicted to either of these three vices, I would break off the marriage even 
though | should bring Antoinette to despair. I would rather kill her at a blow 
than to see her die a lingering death of torture.” 

At this peroration Madame Humblot shed a few tears, and Mademoiselle 
Vautrin made a tremendous din on the piano. Madame Vautrin was an indo- 
lent but sympathetic soul, and the effort she had made to follow the recital, joined 
to the emotion it had caused, had put her into a profuse perspiration. She re- 
flected a moment while wiping her face and the back of her hands, and suddenly 
asked ; 

“ What if he should be married ?” 

“Oh! if he be married,” replied Madame Humblot, “my daughter is saved. 
Impossibility settles everything.” 

“ And if he should be a son of some pretentious and titled family, for there 
are many such in the army, you know?” 

“ As for that,” said Madame Humblot, “we can only give what we have got, 
and in money we are not so ill provided. And our name is nota bad one either, 
for it is that of honest people who have never disgraced it. And after all, what 
does a woman’s name signify when it is at once lost and merged in that of her 
husband ?” 

“Very well, then; all we have to do is to find the young man. Are you sure 
you should recognize him at the first glance?” 

* Oh, among a thousand !” 

“The search won’t be either very long or very difficult. The garrison of 
Nancy is composed of our regiment, a couple of squadrons of cavalry, and a few 
officers of artillery and the general staff. I am not myself very well acquainted 
with Colonel Vautrin’s officers, but my daughter has a complete collection of 
their portraits in a photographic album. We will begin with that, and if your 
son-in-law is not in the regiment, we will make inquiry among the cavalry and 
the staff. I am sorry your young man’s absence was not on a regular leave, for 
then we should only have to look over the morning reports for the day you met 
him. But never fear; we shall find him out; it is only a question of time.” 

“ A thousand thanks, my dear Madame Vautrin, for your aid and kind sym- 
pathy. May God reward you by granting to your dear girl the happiness you 
will confer upon mine!” 

Whereupon the two mothers embraced tearfully, and Madame Vautrin called 
to her daughter: 

“Blanche! Blanchette! my darling love! Eh, Blanchette !” 

But the louder the mother called the more violent and tremendous were 
Blanche’s assaults upon the piano, which one would have thought was undergo- 
ing punishment for some fearful crime. When she condescended to give her at- 
tention, Madame Vautrin continued : 

“TI beg pardon for disturbing you. Won't you please bring us your album?” 

“My album?” 

“Yes, the album of the regiment.” 

“It is in my room. I will go for it.” 

She went out slowly, made a face at herself in the mirror as she passed it, 
and when she had reached her chamber, closed the door after her and bolted it, 
took up an album bound in red leather with ivory ornaments, and began to turn 
over the leaves. At number five of the lieutenants of the second battalion she 
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stopped. Beneath the portrait was written the name Paul Astier. “It is he,” 
said she, making a face. “It can’t be any one else.” 

She slipped the card out of its frame, tore it into little bits, and put them into 
her pocket. Then reflecting that the vacant space would perhaps excite re- — 
mark, she tore out the page which had served for a frame, and, when she had 
concealed its fragments, her little features were lighted up with a satanic joy as 
she muttered between her teeth; 

“ At last 1 have my revenge on an insolent fellow! I am a woman!” 

She ran down with the album to her mother, who thanked her, kissed her 
forehead, and said, “* Now, my dear, you can stay with us; we have finished all 
our secrets.” 

And now only think how Madame Humblot’s heart began to beat. She only 
glanced at the portraits of the superior officers, but when the captains began to 
defile before her she opened wide her eyes. The regiment was not wanting in 
fine-looking men, but she thought with pride that all were less handsome and 
distinguished-looking than her future son-in-law. Blanchette grinned as she lis- 
tened to her remarks, and said to Madame Humblot: 

“If these gentlemen could only hear you, they would pick a quarrel with the 
prince who so far eclipses them all.” 

When they had reached the last pages of the album the little wretch became 
more wicked and malicious than ever. 

“There are only four left,” said she; “Hope is in the bottom of the box. 
Ah! now I have an idea that this is the hero of the romance. No? You won't 
have Lieutenant Bouleau? But he’s a brave soldier. Rose from the ranks; 
been in service twenty-seven years ; seen eighteen campaigns; has the military 
medal and the cross ; and see what a lovely scar he has between the eyes.” 

“Tt is all over,” cried Madame Humblot. “ He is not in the regiment, and I 
am the unhappiest of mothers.” 

“No, no,” said Madame Vautrin; “if he is not in the regiment, he must be 
either in the cavalry or the staff. Are you anxious to have the matter settled at 
once?” 

“Oh, so anxious! Only think how that dear angel is counting the minutes 
at our hotel.” 

“ Well, then, I will take my hat and shawl and go out with you. Blanchette 
will keep house for me, like a good child.” 

As soon as the two mothers were gone, Blanchette folded her two meagre 
arms, struck a stage attitude, then began to walk back and forth in the 
large parlor like a little panther in a cage. She was ugly without an ugly fea- 
ture, just as one sees sometimes a very pretty face with hardly a pretty feature. 
Every physical and moral defect of her awkward age was in her shown in an ex- 
aggerated degree. Her thin arms and legs were shaped like drum-sticks, her 
feet were very long, and her handsinterminable. Her movements were without 
grace, and her color dark and without freshness. Her nose, eyes, and forehead 
seemed to go ill together, although her nose was straight, her forehead shapely, 
and her eyes lustrous and with good lines. Perhaps it was only harmony that 
was wanting ; but in a woman harmony is everything. 

Now, there is no girl of ten years old who doesn’t say to herself when she 
sees a handsome woman, “ That is what I would like to be, or what I shall be 
some day when I am grown up.” But Nature seems to take a wicked pleasure 
in bringing to naught these ambitious hopes. She turns up with a brutal finger 
the poor little nose that wanted so much to be Grecian; she opens half-way to 
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the ears an innocent mouth that didn’t ask to be any bigger; hair of an uncer- 
tain color, that gave promise of a beautiful auburn, either grows into an ugly 
brown or takes on the appearance and quality of tow. There is no help for it 
all, but the effect on the temper is not favorable to amiability. Blanche Vautrin 
would not probably lack admirers, for a well-dowried colonel’s daughter, al- 
though ugly, could not fail of a husband; but she none the less was enraged at 
her lack of beauty, which she desired for itself alone. 

Almost all her father’s officers flattered her and treated her with as much 
consideration as if she had been Venus in person, though their cajoleries were 
always received with disgust and ill-humor. But though their flatteries, which 
she considered her due, brought her no pleasure, any omission of them was sure 
to provoke her still more; and while those who offered her this homage were 
treated with contempt, she hated those who refused it as rebellious and contu- 
macious. 

The most bitterly execrated of all these rebels was Paul Astier. He was a 
handsome, brave, and upright fellow, who had made his own way in life. The 
son of a forester in the wood of Ardennes, he had worked hard to acquire the 
rudiments of a good education, and at eighteen had enlisted as a common sol- 
dier at the beginning of the Crimean war. He had gone through the campaign 
without a wound, though a mine had exploded directly beneath his feet at the 
attack on the Malakoff. When he returned in 1856 he had been twice gazetted 
for gallantry, and had won his sub-lieutenant’s epaulets. In 1859 he had ex- 
changed into Colonel Vautrin’s regiment, in order to take part in the campaign 
of Italy, and had found among the privates of his company an old friend and 
playmate with whom in boyhood he had bound fagots in the Ardennes. Bo- 
din, who could neither read nor write, attached himself like a dog to him, and 
would have sacrificed his life to serve him. So, in spite of their difference in 
rank, their old friendship remained unimpaired, and when off duty the greatest 
familiarity of manner existed between them. 

The campaign of 1359 was short, as everybody knows ; yet Astier found time 
to gain a new grade, and at the close of the war went into garrison at Nancy 
with the rank of lieutenant. From the very first he had not been pleased with 
Blanchette, and, as he was very little given to the arts of diplomacy, he had not 
taken pains to make himself agreeable to her. The child was the more annoyed 
at his indifference as she had found him much more pleasant to look at than any 
of the other officers. She endeavored to attract his attention, but her attempts 
were as fruitless as they were awkward, for coquetry is an art requiring much 
time and practice. But the more failures and repulses she met with, the of- 
tener she returned to the charge; like a gambler who persists in play though he 
knows his ill luck must only result in his ruin. So things went from bad to 
worse, and her annoyances daily became more aggravating. 

One day she said to him: 

“ Monsieur Astier, I am told you draw extremely well. Won’t you please 
send me some of your sketches ?” 

Astier went straight to a toy shop and bought a dozen illuminated baby books 
which he gave to her. 

“ The joke seems to me in very bad taste,” said Blanche. 

“ Mademoiselle, I have selected such as are given as rewards of merit to lit- 
tle girls who have behaved very well indeed. If you don’t think you have de- 
served them, I will take them back again.” 

Another time she attacked him in a large company. 
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“Monsieur Astier, when you were a private, you used to carry a knapsack, 
didn’t you?” 

“Certainly, I carried one very far.” 

“Well, when you used to sleep on the ground and took your soup from the 
camp-kettle, what society did you visit in?” 

“In a very amiable society, but one which, for that reason, you would hardly 
appreciate.” 

Whenever she thought she had found out anything to his disadvantage, she 
never failed to make it a matter of public question. 

“ Monsieur Astier, are your parents still living ?” 

“Yes, Mademoiselle.” 

“ And what profession does Monsieur Astier, Sr., pursue ?” 

“ Gathers fagots.” 

“ Ah, indeed! and Madame Astier ?” 

* Makes the old man’s soup.” 

“What a patriarchal existence! I suppose these honest foresters will be 
very proud of you when you have got your cross?” 

“ Mademoiselle, they have not waited so long.” 

The words of these dialogues are nothing without the music. One should 
have heard the sharp and drawling tone of Mademoiselle Vautrin in contrast 
with the deep and frank voice of Astier. Blanche rarely got the advantage in 
their contests, and as weakness is always cruel, she came finally to the last de- 
gree of atrocity. 

“ Monsieur Astier, have you ever been in any campaigns?” 

“Tn all since my time, Mademoiselle.” 

“ And under what skies have you cultivated the art of war?” 

“In the Crimea, Africa, Italy.” 

“You have, perhaps, then, seen some of the enemy ?’ 

* Sometimes.” 

“ And what-did these wretches do to you?” 

“They gave me my promotion.” 

“ But they never wounded you ?” 

“ No, nor killed me. But you should pardon them ; it was not their fault.” 

“ How does one manage to escape accidents in time of war?” 

“Very easily ; one has only to be very lucky.” 

“ Or very prudent.” 

“Mademoiselle, I am grateful for the compliment; for the colonel, your 
father, has always denied me that quality.” 

“It seems to me that a soldier ought to get wounded if only from coquetry. 
An officer without wounds always seems to me like an imperfect being.” 

“ At the first opportunity, Mademoiselle, I will endeavor to send you one of 
my arms or a leg.” , 

“Arms and legs! What should I do with them? I am provided with them.” 

“Yes, but so slightly.” ‘ 

The least allusion to her scrawniness put her quite beside herself; and she 
hated poor Bodin almost equally with Astier for some reflection she had heard 
he had made upon her tawny complexion. 
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II, 


HATRED has miraculous intuitions. The very moment Madame Humblot 
had begun to tell her story Blanche had thought of Lieutenant Astier. But she 
was not previously aware of his day’s absence without leave the preceding 
month, and had never heard that he had friends among the officers at Commer- 
cy. How did it happen, then, that in the rose-tinted portrait of Madame Hum- 
blot she had at once recognized the person she always had represented to her- 
self in the blackest colors? Her mind and hand had both acted so rapidly, and 
her little piece of villainy had been committed so quickly, that she was surprised 
at it herself. She began to reflect when the two mothers had left her to herself, 
and to ask what would happen if the two ladies should chance to meet Astier on 
their walk. Recognition, emotion, astonishment. Madame Humblot fainting 
would fall into the lieutenant’s arms, an explanation and a good understanding 
would follow. Mademoiselle Antoinette would come upon the stage, and soon 
Blanche felt not the slightest sympathy for this overgrown Antoinette. 

Nothing in the world could prevent or delay the conclusion if this interview 
should take place. Astier was an officer in good repute and credit, and had a 
brilliant future before him. His poverty was accepted in advance by Madame 
Humblot. There was no doubt that he would thankfully accept the match pro- 
posed to him, for he was not averse to marriage ; and though his pride and no- 
bility of character would have prevented him from contracting an alliance purely 
of interest, yet this sentimental young lady could hardly fail to interest him and 
to inspire an attachment, if her personal attractions were such as her mother her- 
self gave reason to suppose them to be. 

He would marry her then, but after, or even before the ceremony, all the lit- 
tle circumstances of the romance would be explained. Madame Humblot would 
not fail to tell that she had looked through the regimental album without finding 
her son-in-law, and the reason would be inquired into. What would Madame 
Vautrin, and what would her father, a man who admitted of no jesting in matters 
of personal honor, think and say? But what above all she dreaded and feared 
was the judgment of society. The suppression of the portrait was not only an 
odious act, but it was becoming a ridiculous one because it effected nothing. If 
people should only look upon it as a stupid piece of malice, the result of blind 
hatred, that might pass ; but suppose they should incline to see in it the work- 
ing of quite another passion, a passion the reverse of hatred? Ah! rather the 
direst tortures than the shame of having, at her age, coveted a man whose affec- 
tions were placed elsewhere. 

Now it seemed almost impossible to conceal the lieutenant from Madame 
Humblot’s pursuit. The old lady had good eyes, and her daughter had proba- 
bly still better ones; and, although love is said to be blind, it is only when he 
finds it for his interest to deceive himself. Nancy is a large town to be sure, 
but there one is not lost in the crowd as in Paris, especially an officer who is ale 
ways obliged to wear his uniform. Besides, the two mothers were already relat- 
ing their story to the other ladies of the garrison, who would, of course, be all 
interested that the discovery should be made. In twenty-four hours the sixty 
thousand francs of income offered to the handsome unknown would be the talk 
of the town ; and if Astier was not recognized by his friends, he could come for- 
ward and discover himself. 

There is no other way, thought the wicked young woman ; Monsieur Paul 
Astier must disappear. 
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This was very much the reasoning and conclusion of highwaymen who, for 
the sake of precaution, put out of the way the witnesses of their crimes; but it is 
not so easy to hide away, like a nutmeg, a big lieutenant. Blanchette thought 
over the matter, and after five or six very wild plans at last hit upon a good one. 

She had obtained some time before, and with some trouble, one of Astier’s 
sketches. It was a very funny caricature of one of the officers of the regiment, 
Major Sparrow, who commanded the Second Battalion. Paul had represented 
a sparrow eating a cherry, and the whole design, seen at a little distance, made 
an admirable likeness of the major and the major’s nose ; for this officer, a brave 
soldier and a good fellow, had, by his African habits, developed this feature to 
an unusual degree both of size and color. Aside from this ridiculous defect, he 
was very much esteemed and respected by every one, and was on the best of 
terms with his subordinates. He had a high regard for Astier, who returned it 
fully, and for nothing on earth would have caused him pain; but youth and 
spirits and love of fun lead one oftentimes into malicious tricks, and when one 
has formed a good joke he hasn’t always the sense to keep it to himself. So this 
sketch, tinted with water-colors, was brought one day to the mess-table of the 
subalterns, where it caused much laughter, and one of thé other officers added 
to it an explanatory legend. After the dinner the matter was forgotten, and the 
sketch itself, in a damaged state, was left on one corner of the table. A friend 
of Astier, Lieutenant Foucault, picked up the sketch, folded it, and put it in his 
pocket, and, without thinking any harm, gave it to Mademoiselle Vautrin. A 
week afterward the young girl had told Astier, with an air of triumph, that she 
had obtained one of his sketches in spite of him, but did not say what the sketch 
was, and he had thought no more of the matter. But to-day it was quite another 
affair. She returned to her chamber, opened a box, took the caricature, signed 
it with Paul’s name in printed letters, put it in an envelope, printed upon it the 
address of Major Sparrow, and called her father’s orderly from the door. “Old 
Schumacher,” said she, “go and put this letter in the post-office, and let no one 
see or read the address. You won’t read it yourself, 1 know; your education 
will forbid.” 

This second little crime weighed somewhat heavily upon her conscience. 
But then she excused herself by alleging the necessity of the act, and she knew 
that a duel between a major and a subaltern was quite impossible. The result 
of it will be, thought she, that Astier will get off with a week or a fortnight of 
close arrest, and that won’t kill anybody. In a week Madame Humblot and her 
daughter will be tired of wearing out their shoes on the sharp pavements of 
Nancy. They will think they were dreaming, and will go back to their harvest- 
ing. If they only will go before the general inspection, everything will be saved. 

She went back to her piano to occupy herself with her music until the ladies 
should return. Madame Vautrin came in alone, very tired, and evidently de- 
jected. 

“ Well, mother.” 

“I don’t understand it at all. We have turned over the cavalry, stared at 
the artillery, questioned the engineers, and passed ia review the general staff. 
All the ladies have been so kind and have aided us in every way, and shown the 
greatest interest in Madame Humblot. But we have been completely at fault. 
My head aches with it. Haven't you some idea of how it is?” 

“Yes, mother.” 

“ Tell me, then.” 

“IT have an idea that these two innocent people have allowed themselves to 
be humbugged by some joker who is no more an officer than I am,” 
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“ Child, do you suppose any one would pretend to be an officer when he was 
not?” 

“Why not? I read every day in the papers of rogues assuming the uniform 
and the medals of military men in order to cheat people.” 

“Yes, but officers themselves are not to be so deceived. Recollect that at 
Commercy - 

“T know that; nevertheless some civilian may have possibly dined with the 
officers at Commercy, and after dinner, when a little excited, may have thought 
it a good joke to humbug Madame Humblot.” 

“ But for what purpose ?” 

“Oh! for fun, and because there are some faces that provoke humbugging 
just as certain trees draw the lightning. If you like to think that it was some 
very distinguished young officer, very well; but if I were you, I should be careful 
how I encouraged my friends to risk their happiness and their savings on a per- 
son who has begun by appearing in a false character.” 

“ But if he is an officer, this young man?” 

“ How can he be?” 

“Well, these ladies are coming here to tea this evening; don’t discourage 
them at all events.” 

At dinner Madame Vautrin told the story to her husband. 

“ My dear,” said the cojonel, “1 am sorry this prize hasn’t fallen to one of 
our young men. Lieutenants would be much more comfortable if they had sixty 
thousand francs to add to the sixty-five they receive on the first of each month.” 

“ But, papa,” asked Blanche, “do you suppose an officer could be strolling 
about without leave for a whole day without his colonel knowing anything about 
it?” 

“It might happen in some garrisons through the negligence of the command- 
ing officer ; but in my command, I venture to say, such a thing would be impossi- 
ble.” 

“Oh, papa, you needn’t be uneasy about it. This officer, if there be an offi- 
cer in the case, certainly is not from your regiment.” 

Madame Humblot and her daughter came in the evening, and the sight of 
Antoinette gave Blanche a bitter pang. 

Fancy the rage of a child who knows she is ugly, who has passionately longed 
for beauty, and has even imagined for herself an ideal of grace and elegance. 
All at once she sees before her the very incarnation of her vague desires, the 
person she has always dreamed of being. Another possesses in full complete- 
ness all the graces of person, all the charms of feature, she has so fondly hoped 
for. It seems to her almost as if she had been robbed of her own proper per- 
sonality, and cast-off garments had been thrown to her in charity. 

But the young woman exercised some restraint over her feelings, and re- 
pressed her first impulse, which was to tear out Mademoiselle Antoinette’s eyes. 
They shook hands, smiled upon each other, and exchanged without apparent ef- 
fort the customary civilities. Soon they began to be intimate, and the candor 
and expansiveness of the poor victim was without limit. She could not fora 
moment doubt the sincerity and truth of the young man, or believe that he had 
made the slightest faise pretences. She thought the two old ladies had perhaps 
looked over the album too hastily, or that the picture had been a bad likeness. 

Blanche pretended to agree with her, and drew her into an adjoining room 
away from prying curiosity, and put the whole regiment into her hands that she 
might study it at her ease. When she had finished the album, the perverse crea- 
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ture kissed her and said: “ Do not be troubled about it; there isn’t a single offi- 
cer worthy of you in papa’s regiment. I know it; we must look elsewhere, 
Probably he belongs to the staff, and to-morrow we will look for him together. 
Now let us go into the parlor, for mother has sent word to the officers that she 
would be at home this evening, and many of them will come in; for your arrival 
is quite an event here, and they will all desire to see you. Perhaps Ae will 
come, and you will meet him face to face.” 

There was a numerous company in the parlor when they returned. All the 
ladies had come to see the Humblots, and most of the bachelors to show them- 
selves. Many a one had said to himself as he gave the last stroke of the brush 
to his dress-coat: “Since it has pleased Heaven to permit a brilliant heiress to 
fall a prize to one of the garrison at Nancy, perhaps Heaven will carry its origi- 
nality so far as to cause my humble person to find favor in the eyes of the fair 
one.” With this hope each endeavored to expose his own special advantages, 
One twirled his moustache, another brought his well-shaped foot to bear, another 
turned about on his heels to show the elegance and grace of his figure. Among 
all these fine fellows Paul Astier was only conspicuous by his absence. Since 
Blanche had become altogether rude to him, he never came to the colonel’s ex- 
cept on occasions of ceremony or on an express invitation, 

If Mademoiselle Humblot was disappointed, Blanche had the satisfaction of 
seeing Major Sparrow talking in private with her father, and gesticulating with 
some vehemence. This is what had taken place toward the end of the day: As 
Astier was folding his napkin after dinner, he had been hastily summoned to the 
major’s quarters. He had gone with pleasure, hoping that the major required 
some service of him which he would be only too happy to perform. 

But as soon as he saw the old officer, he perceived at once there was a storm 
brewing, for the nose was fairly blazing in the midst of his singularly pale coun- 
tenance. 

“ Lieutenant,” said the major, “have you ever had reason to complain of me 
when on duty?” 

“ Never, Major.” 

“ Or off duty?” 

‘“ Never.” 

“ Have I ceased to deserve esteem among men, or to have a claim to the re- 
spect of young people ?” 

“ Every one esteems and respects you, Major.” 

“You haven’t lost your wits by some accident ?” 

“ Not that I know of.” 

“You haven’t been drunk to-day ?” 

“No, that I am sure of.” 

“ Then why the devil have you insulted me, sacré bleu!” 

“1, Major?” 

“Who but you? I didn’t address this blackguard thing to myself, I suppose. 
Do you recognize it?” 

Paul recognized the sketch, which he had supposed destroyed long ago and 
had quite forgotten. : 

“ Major,” said he, “when I drew this wretched caricature a year ago, I did a 
foolish and improper thing ; but he who stole it, kept it, signed it with my name, 
and sent it to you, has done an infamous one. I ask your pardon for a fault 
which would have been a slight one if it had not come to your knowledge. As 
for the beggar who has taken pains to turn a trivial joke into an insult, I wil en- 
deavor to find him out and to punish him as he deserves.” 
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“ Meantime,” said the major, “since I should not have received this work of 
art unless you had executed it, you will be good enough to consider yourself un- 
der close arrest until further orders.” 

It is mo great hardship for a civilian to remain in his lodgings, although 
quite alone, for a week or two ; but for a young officer it is a severe punishment. 
Almost always very pocr, there is nothing homelike or attractive about the 
rooms they use only to sleep in. Paul Astier, like all infantry lieutenants, paid 
twenty francs a month for his quarters, sixty-five francs for his board, and for 
other necessary expenses the remainder of his pay, excepting the small sum of 
eleven francs per month, which he was at liberty to devote to cigars, to the cof- 
fee-house, to literature, to charity, or other extravagances or superfluities. 

He occupied a narrow and ill-furnished chamber in the oldest part of the city, 
but life had always smiled upon him, and he had dreamt pleasant dreams in his 
little den. A simple volunteer, he had advanced as far at his twenty-sixth year 
as the graduates of the military school of the same age. His name had already 
been three times presented at general inspection as a candidate for the cross 
of the Legion of Honor, and he hoped soon to be promoted toacaptaincy. If he 
kept on at the same rate, it was certain he would gain the rank of a general offi- 
cer before he reached the age of superannuation. In the mean time his poverty 
was not irksome to him, and he was content. But the evening he returned to 
his lodgings under Major Sparrow’s order, it seemed to him as if his star had sud- 
denly become eclipsed, and the little room seemed very dismal. He hardly 
touched his dinner, which the faithful Bodin had brought to him perfectly cold, 
and soon became absorbed in gloomy reflection. He was discontented with 
every one, himself included. He had given offence unintentionally to an excellent 
old man, and this event could not fail to be attended by unlucky consequences. 
The general inspection was approaching, and, fora fault of which he was only half 
guilty at the worst, he should run the risk of again failing to obtain the cross. 
This was the third time. His first nomination was after the battle of Solferino, 
and that time he had failed because in actual war the wounded take precedence. 
The second time, the inspector-general had set a black mark against him as 
“too familiar with his inferiors and wanting in dignity.” For, the evening be- 
fore at a party, Blanche Vautrin had said to the general, “Do you see that tall 
officer who has such a fine figure? He lets his orderly shee and ¢houw him be- 
cause they watched cattle together when they were boys at home.” 

The general had found that this was true, and had marked off poor Astier. 
This time the affair was much more serious, but Paul was less affected by the 
thought of losing his just rights than by the shame he felt at having such an 
accusation to make against a fellow officer. The treachery was so base that he 
could not bear the thought of imputing it to a comrade. The first sensation of 
physical ill makes the new-born infant utter cries of pain; and a young man ex- 
periences something similar when he first opens his eyes to the existence of 
moral evil, and discovers that every one is not honest and kind like himself, 
Without undressing, Paul threw himself upon his little bed and cried. 


III. 


His confinement lasted for a whole fortnight, and during this time of abso- 
lute solitude he had no other distraction than the sight of the street, and the 
greasy novels which Bodin brought him from a neighboring circulating library. 
Several times he felt ashamed of his idleness, and wished to shake off his torpor 
and commence a work upon tke military art over which he had long meditated. 
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But he fourd with grief that his brain refused its service under these conditions, 
and his thought broke its wings against the walls of his chamber. He found 
that liberty of movement was indispensable to the gestation of ideas, and that days 
of captivity, like days on shipboard, are only the wastage and the refuse of one’s 
life. 

Meantime, Madame Humblot and her daughter had taken again the road to 
Morans. The old lady was as much vexed as a sportsman who has failed to 
make a bag, and feels like shooting down pigeons and poultry rather than 
return home empty-handed. Towards the end of her stay she had pointed out 
first one officer and then another to her daughter, and seemed to say to her, 
“ Since the Phoenix has disappeared, let us take the best we have left.” 

But Antoinette’s heart was not to be moved. 

“If it be God’s will that I ever marry,” said she, “I shall find again him 
whom I have loved. But if this happiness is denied me, I shall know that it is 
His will to keep me to Himself.” 

Blanche Vautrin gloated over her despair like a little demon. She never 
quitted her victim, and tasted drop by drop each one of her innocent tears with 
ravenous appetite ; then all of a sudden she would herself burst into tears with- 
out apparent motive, would embrace poor Antoinette with violence, and eagerly 
demand her favor and pardon. Antoinette hardly knew how to express her 
gratitude for such generous outbursts of sympathy, and could only exclaim: 

“ How good and kind you are! and how I love you!” 

“Oh, no,” Blanche would reply; “you must detest me, rather. I have a 
wicked heart, I am a monster!” 

Three or four times she was just on the point of avowing everything, but 
something restrained her. It was neither jealousy nor the dread of blame, nor 
remorse for the lies she had told, but a kind of shamefaced pride. 

“T would avow all,” she said to herself, “if I were only a little older, if I 
were only sixteen instead of fifteen ; but people are so malicious, and though 
they admit that the heart has neither youth nor age, yet this maxim only serves 
to justify the follies of old maids of forty.” 

The day Mademoiselle Humblot bade her good-by, with every demonstration 
of affection she said to her : 

“1 do not ask your friendship, but your prayers. I am more unhappy than 
you, though you cannot understand it. My conscience is like a field of battle 
covered with the dead and wounded. I have done all I possibly could to aid 
you ; and if you are not happy, there are others much more wretched than you.” 

No one sought for the explanation of this enigmatical language. Nothing 
is astonishing in the mouth of a girl of fifteen. 

Two days after the departure of the Humblot family, Paul Astier was re- 
leased from confinement. The cause of his arrest was not made public, but it 
was known that he had treated his superior officer with disrespect. His name 
was stricken off the list of nominations for the cross, and that of Lieutenant 
Foucault put in its place. When he reappeared at the mess-table he received 
coldly the condolences of his comrades, and when at dessert a bottle of champagne 
was opened in honor of his return, he rose when his health was proposed. 

“ Gentlemen,” he said, “before responding I have a question to ask. Do 
any of you recollect that about a year ago I showed one day at table a caricature 
of Major Sparrow ?” 

He did not wait for an answer, but continued in adry tone: 

“The dinner ended so gayly that I forgot to take my sketch with me. Did 
any one of you happen to find it?” 
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“TI did,” said Foucault. 

“ Ah, indeed! was it you? The coincidence is disagreeable. 

be Why ? ” 

“ Did you keep the drawing ?” 

“No. I thought it of no consequence, and I gave it away.” 

“ Gave it, or sent it? 

“ Gave it directly.” 

“ Foucault, tell me this instant to whom you gave it.” 

“T receive orders only from my superiors, Monsieur Astier.” 

“If you refuse to receive my orders you will take at any rate this glass of 
wine in your face.” 

The action followed the word. The others interfered to prevent a scuffle, 
and a duel was settled upon. The colonel could not interpose to prevent it, as 
the insult had been too flagrant. The next morning early they fought with regu- 
lation swords, and Paul Astier was run through the body. For two months he 
lay in the hospital just between life and death. 

About this time Blanche Vautrin fell into that languishing state of health 
which is often attributed to too rapid growth in girls of her age. She had fever, 
convulsions, and delirium, and several times was given up by the physicians ; but 
she passed through the crisis and began slowly to recover. But her illness and 
her convalescence wrought a wonderful change in her appearance. Her friends, 
if she had any, would hardly have recognized the little homely Blanche in the 
tall, pale, and slender young girl, who was now driven about each day in the 
sunshiny autumn days. Her eyes were now large and lustrous, her nose straight 
and thin, of Grecian outline, and her pale lips were bounded by lines of delicate 
and antique grace. The lack of harmony in her features was now no longer 
seen, and it seemed as if everything had been, moulded anew by the cruel 
hands of suffering and distress. 

Nor was this change confined to her external features. Her voice had ac- 
quired a sweeter tone and more sympathetic inflections, and her wit and judg. 
ment seemed to have lost their causticity and harshness. Her heart was more 
open to the gentle emotions, and even the sight of a lonely and late-blooming 
violet would awaken a tender feeling. To convalescents everything seems newly 
made, and they fancy that Nature has decked herself anew for their special de- 
light. 

She gradually recovered her strength, but her gayety had quite forsaken her, 
It was thought she could hardly endure the winter of Lorraine, and it was ar- 
ranged that she should spend the cold season in Palermo with her mother. The 
day of their departure they met before the door of the station a tall and pale 
young officer, who was walking painfully along, one arm resting upon a cane and 
the other on the shoulder of the faithful Bodin. He touched his cap to the 
colonel, who was in the carriage, then turned away with an indefinable expres- 
sion of disdain, Blanche comprehended that an explanation with Lieutenant 
Foucault had taken place after the duel, and that Paul was no longer ignorant 
of the author of his misfortunes. 

Madame Vautrin, always kind and tender-hearted, said to her daughter: 

“ There’s a poor fellow who sorely needs a trip to Sicily too.” 

“Unluckily,” replied the colonel, “he has onlyyhis pay to live on.” 

Blanche could not help thinking that except for her the young officer would be 
in good health, rich, and happy. Her remorse followed her to the land of the 
orange and myrtle. To a soul not utterly corrupt a bad action is a heavy 
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burden. Hardly a day passed that Blanche did not think of Paul Astier, and 
ask herse!f, ‘* Where is he now? what has become of him? He must feel the 
cold so cruelly, while I seek shelter from the warm sunbeams. Perhaps he may 
have had a relapse, perhaps he is dead. And I should knownothing of it! No 
one would inform me, and I, unhappy girl, have not even the right to ask a ques- 
tion concerning him!” 

Now and then she exchanged a letter with Mademoiselle Humblot, and the 
news which she received from Morans did not comfort her conscience. Antoi- 
nette informed her that she was about to enter a convent, but without formally re- 
nouncing her liberty. An absurd but obstinate hope still sustained the poor girl 

“Still another brave heart that I have brought to desolation,” thought 
Blanche, “and for what? What have I gained by all this suffering? I spread 
misery around me, and there is not in the whole world a more unhappy wretch 
than I.” ; 

While she was passing her life in alternate self-reproach and self-bewailings, 
the climate, the open air, exercise, and, above all, youth, had performed their 
work and completely metamorphosed her little person. Her frail figure had be- 
come full and plump, her dresses became too small for her, the bony protuber- 
ances of her arms disappeared, and here and there dimples began to show. 
Her color had changed from a dull tawny hue to the brilliant olive so much ad- 
mired in creoles. At Palermo she was thought beautiful, and her mother passed 
hours and hours before her in rapturous contemplation. Indeed, it seemed as 
though base lead had been transmuted into shining silver, and after six months’ 
absence Madame Vautrin brought back to Nancy a Blanchette who was charm- 
ing. Her beauty was not altogether regular, and of the lost ugliness there still 
remained something strange and striking; but this very singularity was not to 
be despised, and many women would pay dearly for it if it were to be bought in 
the shops. 

Paul Astier had completely recovered, and not only had resumed his military 
duty, but for two months had been hard at work at his quarters. He would 
not have allowed himself an hour of recreation a week if he had not been obliged 
to appear at the Monday evening receptions. 

This necessity brought him several times into Mademoiselle Vautrin’s pres- 
ence, but he always affected not to know her. Beautiful or ugly, she was neither 
more nor less monstrous in his eyes ; but still he did not fail to do justice to her 
beauty. 

One evening when he was near her, though her back was toward him, she 
divined his presence, and turning quickly upon him said: 

“Am I then so much changed, Monsieur Astier, that you have quite forgot- 
ten me?” ’ 

He replied coldly: “ Always and everywhere, Mademoiselle, no matter what 
changes may happen, you may be sure of my grateful remembrance.” 

Then turning away from her he left the room, lighted his cigar in the vesti- 
bule, and humming an air returned to his quarters, where his work was awaiting 
him. This was the execution of his long considered plan of a new work upon 
the military art, which should revolutionize the whole system and organization 
of the army. He had thought much and deeply upon the subject, and his ex- 
perience in the Crimea, in Africa and Italy, had made evident to him many of 
those vices in the military system then practised, which it was his object to cor- 
rect and remove. His book gave evidence of careful study and sound judg- 
ment, and even its most Utopian chapters were full of brilliant ideas, some of 
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which have since been adopted and made to do good service in the army; but, 
unfortunately, Paul Astier was too early with his schemes for improvement; he 
was right too soon, and his watch was a few hours in advance of the official 
clock. But he felt so sure he was right, and the fever of invention so wrought 
upon him, that without waiting for the necessary official permission to publish 
his work, he hurried with it to the printer, and had a first edition of fifteen hun- 
dred copies struck off at once. This involved an outlay of six thousand francs, 
of which he had not a single sou. But he felt so sure of success that he did not 
hesitate to incur this obligation in order to hasten it. He sent the first ten 
copies to the bureaus of the War Department, quite persuaded not only that the 
publication would be permitted, but that the entire edition would be imme- 
diately bought up by the Government for distribution through the army. 

Of the ten copies, nine were thrown aside unread ; the tenth fell into the 
hands of an old bureau martinet, who opened it to kill time, and almost burst 
with indignation at the first page. ‘“ What! overthrow the established order of 
things! Abolish the red-tape and circumlocution office! Raise a sacrilegious 
hand against a system and an institution so perfect and so beautiful, one which 
in a few years would make France the fourth or fifth power of the Continent! 
And in what disordered brain had such a revolutionary idea first germinated ? 
A lieutenant’s! Ina general it might possibly have been pardoned, in a colonel 
passed over with slight reprimand ; but in a lieutenant it is simply damnable !” 
Upon the report of the old officer, the Minister of War caused a severe letter to 
be sent to Astier, forbidding the publication, and warning him against similar 
imprudences if he would not entirely ruin his prospects in the army. Among 
that strange people called the army, to hear is to obey. No one is right unless 
by permission of his chief, and good sense and reason are matters of rank. 
When two of the race disagree, it would be ridiculous to weigh their respective 
arguments ; it is enough to count the stripes upon their caps. The lieutenant 
was regularly informed that he was quite wrong, and it never occurred to him 
to raise further question. He gave away twenty copies to his friends and com- 
rades, and the remainder of the edition was consigned to the garret of the print- 
ing-office. 

If the matter could have rested there, no harm would have been done ; but the 
paper and printing had to be paid for, and as Astier made no secret of his abso- 
lute poverty, his creditors were obliged to write to the colone! to make reclama- 
tion upon his pay-roll. Now his pay barely sufficed as it was for his subsist- 
ence ; but supposing one-fifth of it to be applied to the claims of his creditors, the 
liquidation would require a few days over nineteen years. In such cases the 
rule adopted by the military authority cannot be sufficiently admired. The debt- 
or is at once placed on the retired list; that is to say, reduced to half-pay. Paul 
Astier then found himself one fine morning in a condition of semi-destitution 
which left him about eighty francs per month. His colonel took him aside and 
said to him with all the courtesy and kindness imaginable: 

** My dear fellow, I am very sorry, but I can’t help you. We are all bound 
by the Regulations. You will be missed in the regiment, for you are not only 
endowed with great capacity, but with the most amiable qualities. I will do 
what I can to reconcile you with the superior authorities, and we shall all be glad 
to have you back again when you have paid your debts. Choose whatever resi- 
dence you please.” 

Paul replied that he would remain at Nancy, but that he had no hope of be- 
ing able to pay his debts. 
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“ What the devil then put it into your head to write and print a book? You 
had begun so well, my dear fellow! But now for two years you seem to have 
got into a streak of bad luck. It began with your trouble with Sparrow. I’m 
not superstitious, but sometimes it seems to me as if some one had cast a spell 
over you.” 

“It may be so, Colonel.” 

The next day he quit service and began to give lessons in the town. As he 
had some good friends who recommended him, he soon had plenty of pupils. He 
taught some drawing and others mathematics. He no longer frequented the 
café, was prodigiously economical, reduced his expenses to one hundred francs 
a month, and began to pay something to his creditors. One day some one ask- 
ed him if he would give a young lady lessons in water-colors. 

“ Certainly,” said he. 

“ Well, take care you don’t fall in love with yeur pupil. She is Mademoiselle 
Vautrin.” 

“Ah, right enough” replied Paul ; “she is much too pretty; besides, I have 
no time to give her.” 

Blanche kept herself informed of all that he did. She talked with the order- 
ly, Schumacher, who tippled with Bodin, who still served his old lieutenant 
gratis. The young girl felt sincere admiration for the young man who showed 
so much courage in his ill fortune. She saw him struggiing against impossibili- 
ties without the least affectation of heroism, and rolling the rock of Sisyphus 
with the same simplicity with which a day-laborer trundles his wheelbarrow. 
For the first time in her life she awoke to the conception of true greatness of 
soul, which is never without simplicity ; but the more justice she rendered to her 
enemy, the more rigorously she condemned her own conduct. One sad October 
day she saw from her window a tall young man hurrying along the street in the 
driving rain and sheltering himself, his books, and his papers, as well as he could 
under his umbrella. It was Astier. “There he goes,” said she to herself, “he 
who once was the gayest, the brightest, the most cheerful officer of the regiment ; 
and it is I who have brought him to this pitiable state!” As she was absorbed 
in these reflections Astier raised his head, and recognizing the colonel’s daughter 
touched his cap politely without slackening his pace. She leaped toward him 
with a kind of frenzy like a blind or a crazy person. Her arms were extended 
before her, her hands struck the window panes, and drawing back as if over- 
come by shame, she fell into a chair and burst into sobs. 

The young man caught in his haste some glimpses of this pantomime, and fell 
into a reverie as he returned to his den. 

‘“* My eyes must have deceived me, or I have comprehended ill,” thought he; 
“but even though she should repent of her wickedness, remorse would only 
make one more contradiction in her perverse and wilful soul.” 

Nevertheless, this trifling incident left a pleasant impression after it. Man is 
preéminently a social being. The idea that we are hated, even though by those 
the least worthy of our friendship and separated by leagues of distance, is al- 
ways saddening to us. An anonymous insult will poison the hours of a Stoic. 
Paul Astier all at once found the sky less sombre and his little chamber less 
dreary. His conscience felt relieved of a burden, although in this guerilla war- 
fare he had no cause for self-reproach. He thought oftener and more pleasantly 
upon the inexplicable creature who now seemed to bear him some little good- 
will after having done him so much mischief. The sudden change excited his 
curiosity, like a problem to be solved. He was naturally led to pass from time 
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to time before the colonel’s house, which he used before to shun. He some- 
times caught the eye of Mademoiselle Vautrin, and he felt sure that she now no 
longer looked upon him with hatred. But as he was miserably poor and wretch- 
ed, and as the most of his troubles could be laid to her door, his lips still ex- 
pressed a bitterness which was no longer in his soul. “She is an odious mon- 
ster, but she may have some vestige of a heart after all. But she is a pretty 
monster none the less.” 

If he had visited as he used to do, Blanche might have plucked up courage 
to have gone straight to him and to sign a treaty of peace between two quad- 
rilles. She felt strong enough to confess all her wrongs and to beg for abso- 
lution, But where could she meet this mercenary, who was beating the pave- 
ment from six in the morning until he retired to his hole at eight in the evening ? 
She certainly could not pursue him in the streets. 

Six long months passed by—long for Astier, who was toiling hard, and long 
for Blanche, who was wearing away a purposeless and weary life. One morn- 
ing she received a letter with the post-mark of Morans. She durst not open it, 
and ran to her mother, crying, “Open and read it; I am afraid to. I feel sure 
Antoinette Humblot is going to be married.” 

Her instinct had not deceived her. Antoinette announced with sadness her 
approaching sacrifice. After having made two trials of the convent without suc- 
ceeding in resigning herself to its privations, the poor girl had ended by devot- 
ing herself to her mother’s happiness. She was to be married to a neighboring 
farmer, a widower, but still young, whom she esteemed without loving. The 
nuptials were to be celebrated in a fortnight, unless some miracle should inter- 
vene. They hoped to enliven them by the presence of Madame and Mademoi- 
selle Vautrin, but could not promise them very gay countenances. The post- 
script was charmingly sincere; 


“My DEAR BLANCHE: I still preserve in the depths of my heart a souvenir 
which I cannot now suffer to remain there without sin. I pluck it out and send 
it to you. When you shall have destroyed this letter it will have ceased to ex- 
ist. Itis done. I beg your tears.” 


Blanche did more than weep; she sobbed aloud, she prayed, she begged par- 
don of God, of her mother, of poor devoted Antoinete. “No!” she cried, “I 
will not destroy a souvenir so touching and so pure! Good, faithful, noble girl ! 
she was made for him; they are worthy of each other. Ah! shall every one but 
me in this wretched world be of some worth and value? I will become like 
them, cost what it will! I will undo my detestable work, and will repair the 
harm I have done. Without a miracle, did you say, dear angel? Then a mira- 
cle there shall be!” 

Madame Vautrin was utterly confounded at this explosion, and sobbed and 
wept without knowing why. 

“But tell me,” she begged, “tell me what is the matter. What has hap- 
pened? Heaven help me, my daughter has lost her wits!” 

“ No, mother, I am calm, and I will be brave, and you shall know all. But 
send for my father; he must be here.” 

When she was in presence of her judges, she drew up her own indictment, 
and did not spare herself. The history of the album terrified her mother, who 
could hardly credit such deep dissimulation in her daughter; but the colonel 
was not so much affected by it, and perhaps only half understood it. But when 
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he knew that Blanche had put the signature of Astier and the address of the 
major to the fatal caricature, he turned pale and sprang to his feet with uplifted 
hand. 

“ Wretch !” cried he, “I would crush you this instant before me if you were 
a man; but, thanks to God, you are a miserable girl, and will not always bear 
my name !” 

She did not bend before his terrible anger, but walked straight up to him and 
said ; 

“ Kill me, father. You will do me a kindness, for I am so wretched.” 

When she had confessed everything the colonel said to her: 

“ Do you know what we have now to do? I shall send for Astier, and will 
recount to him before you all your infamous behavior ; I will place him again 
in the path of fortune and happiness from which your wickedness has driven 
him ; and, as you are an inferior and irresponsible creature, I will myself ask his 
forgiveness for the wrong you have done him,” 

Paul was sent for and came in. As soon as he perceived the two ladies, he 
understood that there was no question of military duty, but he could guess no 
more. Madame Vautrin was wiping her eyes, and Blanche was clutching the 
arms of her chair as if there had been an abyss before her. The colonel was red 
in the face, and pulled at his shirt collar, and twisted his moustache, and cast fu- 
rious glances about him. 

“* My dear Astier,” he began, “ you will one day be a father—soon, I hope. 
May God preserve you from ever knowing the shame which at this instant is 
strangling me! Do you recollect that six months ago I asked you if some one 
had not cast a spell over you? My friend, there is the sorceress !” 

“Colonel, I beg of you, deal gently with your daughter ; she was but a child 
when she committed the—rogueries you reproach her with.” 

“What! you know then?” 

“The story of Major Sparrow? Certainly, I have known it long.” 

“And you said nothing, and you passed it over! and you barely escaped 
death on the field! Blanche, if he had died, I would have killed you!” 

Blanche was silent, but her countenance seemed to say, “I should not have 
cared,” 

“ But if you knew all,” continued the colonel, “why then haven't you married 
Mademoiselle Humblot ?” 

At this name Paul’s stupefaction showed clearly that there was a part of the 
story that he did not know. The colonel related the affair from its beginning as 
he himself had just learned it. He spoke in high terms of Antoinette’s beauty, 
and fortune, and various merits ; but the lieutenant seemed more perplexed than 
dazzled. He sought in the countenance of Blanche for some commentary ex- 
planatory of her father’s words, and Blanche, feeling his eyes upon her, trembled 
under their grave, scrutinizing, but gentle look. Paul Astier’s kind and clement 
eyes troubled her more than her father’s rage. The lieutenant had never yet 
shown so much kindness toward her; and never, no never, in their long war- 
fare, had she felt so dreadfully afraid of him. 

The colonel finished his speech by saying: 

“ My friend, I will obtain for you a leave of absence and a pass for Morans. 
As it would not be befitting that you should leave any debts behind you at 
Nancy, | beg you to do me the honor of using my purse. This letter of your 
future wife (take it, take it !) will show you that, though not expected nor hoped for 
at Morans, you will be most welcome there. I shall myself come to your wed- 
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ding. Meantime, I shall bring about your reconciliation with the War Depart- 
ment, and shall obtain for you a triumphal readmission to the regiment. The 
honorable distinction which was your due, and which my daughter has so diabol- 
ically prevented you from obtaining, shall not long be wanting, I promise you. 
I cannot engage to bring it to you as a wedding present, but I will tell Madame 
Humblot what manner of man you are, with what gallantry you have borne your- 
self before my eyes under the fire of the enemy, and, what is still more rare and 
more noble, with what magnanimity you have supported your distresses. And 
I will say to her that any father of a family, no matter how high his rank or po- 
sition, might well be proud to call you his son-in-law.” 

This eloquence would probably have transported any other man than Paul. 
Him it seemed hardly to touch, and he negligently let fall the precious letter. 
His attention was directed to the three countenances of the Vautrin family ; he 
seemed to be seeking some hidden meaning in the words of the colonel, and in- 
terrogated with pensive and troubled eye the physiognomy of the two ladies. 

At last he seemed decided. 

“ Monsieur Vautrin,” said he, “may I see you a moment in private? I have 
a few words to say to you.” 

When they were in the ante-chamber he continued : 

“ Colonel, in the whole world there is no better man than you. You have 
never harmed any one but your country’s enemies, and even them you would 
have spared if the affair could have been arranged in any other way. Madame 
Vautrin is a wife worthy of you. The lining is of the same quality as the stuff. 
Now, I believe it a moral impossibility that the association of two rights should 
produce a wrong, and I refuse utterly to believe that Mademoiselle Vautrin has 
done wrong for the mere pleasure of wrong-doing.” 

“ But what possible motive ?” 

“Bless me! I did not foresee that it would be so difficult to explain my- 
self. But I must go on now! have begun. You have had time to know me 
thoroughly, and you know I am not a conceited puppy nor a fortune-hunter. 
You will understand that I am not a man to bring sorrow upon my friends for 
the sake of throwing myself at the head of people I never saw. What I have 
now to say will seem to you mad enough, but you must think what you will. 
Colonel, I have the honor to ask of you the hand of Mademoiselle Vautrin, your 
daughter, and I make my retreat lest you drive me from your house as you did 
before from your regiment.” 

As he finished he opened the door and slipped out quietly, leaving the colo- 
nel utterly dumbfounded. 

“Blanche! Augustine!” cried he ; “my daughter ! my wife! we have done a 
mischief, my dear children! The poor devil’s wits are surely crazed! Will 
you believe that in answer to all I have said to him he has asked my permission 
to marry Blanchette ?” 

The young girl in her turn uttered a loud cry—but it was a cry of joy. 

“I--I, who have so much deserved punishment! Oh! mother, mother, the 
thousandth part of God’s goodness has not been told!” 

From the French of EDMOND Apout, 
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THE INQUISITION. 


N a recent article in THE GALAxy* I endeavored to portray the, Inquisition 
(belief in whose necessity is now an article of Roman Catholic faith), 
not from ex parte statements, which might be open to a suspicion of preju- 
dice, but from its own archives, and in its own words. From the same sources, 
I shall endeavor in this article to depict the doings of three model Inquisitors, 
from their own reports to the Holy Office at Rome. I shall also incidentally 
show that the genius of the Papacy has been always opposed to free thought, 
and that it has used the Inquisition, and still uses it, to repress freedom in every 
shape. Fighting a battle of annihilation with democracy, in which one or other 
must fail, the Church of Rome is now preéminently a political institution. 
Only as she is studied in this aspect, can a fair approximation to truth be at- 
tained. There is no possibility of effecting a truce between the old and new 
ideas. Democracy and Catholicism poise one another, and neither can reign so 
long as both exist. Thig is not a personal view. The leading Romish organs 
in England regard the present crisis as eminently political. A recent writer in 
the organ of Archbishop Manning, “ The Westminster Gazette,” thus defines 
it: 


The Catholic world is astir; it desires to testify not only its attachment to the Head 
of Christendom, but its unity in protesting against the godless Revolution, and against 
the policy of States, indifferent to religion, permitting the violation of law and justice. This 
united movement is a good augury for the future ; it shows that public opinion in the Catholic 
world gladly seizes every opportunity of recording its judgment in favor of the rights of 
the Church in a manner the most significant. It relieves Catholic Europe in a measure 
from the reproach of tamely standing by while the agents of the Revolution, like the sol- 
diers who cast lots for the garment of Christ, were plundering the possessions of the 
Church, If the days of crusades are over, at all events a moral crusade may do much to 
drive back the impious hordes of Atheists, Jews, and Liberals which are encompassing 
the Church of Christ. If Catholic indignation has been somewhat slow in making itself 
felt ; if the voice of the Catholic peoples has not penetrated as yet with sufficient distinct- 
ness and determination into the Cabinets of Kings or into the Revolutionary Parliaments 
of Europe ; if the united will of the vast majority of the populations has been hitherto 
disregarded by a noisy and triumphant minority, it is because the voice and will of the 
Catholic world were wanting, not in fervor or depth, but in proper organization. A com- 
bined movement will remedy this defect. In the present year, when the Church is to 
meet in Council ; when Bishops from the remotest ends of the earth will gather round the 
chair of Peter, the centre of Christendom, a favorable opportunity offers for the Catholic 
peoples to manifest to the enemies of the Church, to godless States and temporizing ru- 
lers, and to the guides of public opinion, their determination not to tolerate the spoliation 
of the Church or the infringement of any of its inalienable rights in any country, far less in 
the States of the Church, or to permit that a hostile finger should be raised with impunity 
against the civil sovereignty. The turbulent minority, which has hitherto ridden rough- 
shod over justice, because it thought justice was weak, will recoil when it sees that the 
cause of justice, of law, and of religion is strong in support of the Catholic peoples of Eu 
rope. What, then, is needed is to convince the enemies of the Church and of the Pope 
that the majority is united and determined, and has made up its mind no longer to submit 
to the dictation of the leaders and fosterers of the Revolution. Every public movement 
which manifests this determination hastens the end of the domination which has been al- 
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ready too long allowed to dictate the policy.of European States. In the support of the 
Papal army, in the collection of Peter’s pence, in the offerings for the celebration of the 
Pope’s jubilee, Catholic France has taken the lead in a manner so significant as to control 
the policy of the Emperor, and to strike something like terror into the hearts of the revo- 
lutionary party in Italy. Germany, also, is bestirring itself with praiseworthy alacrity, 
and is organizing in almost every diocese, more especially in Prussia, united offerings to 
the Holy Father, and sending addresses expressive of Catholic determination to stand by 
the Pope and make good, as far as possible, the losses he has incurred from the spoliation 
of revolutionary Italy. In Italy itself, where the majority of the people abhor the tyranny 
and impiety of the dominant faction, a like spirit and generosity are manifested in spite of 
the cruel oppression and increasing poverty under which their unhappy country labors, 


Ancient documents prove that the same measures are taken now under the 
direction of Cardinal Barnabo, as were taken in 1662. At that period the emis- 
sary of the Pope in England was one Dionysius Lazari, a Jesuit priest. He pre- 
sented such a report as is now sent monthly from Fordham, N. Y., to Rome. One 
of these I possess. It is styled, “ Relatione fatta alla Congregatione de Propa- 
ganda Fide da Dionysio Lazari sopra alcome cose che possono essere di servitio 
alla santa Fede Cattolica. 1662.” 

He is occupied in considering the methods whereby Catholicism might be 
restored in England, and suggests three as especially feasible. The conversion 
of King James he thinks might be effected, His Majesty being indifferent to his 
creed and rather timid. His words are: “ Per la pratica che ho di lui, lo stimo 
indifferente in qualsivoglia religione”’ (from the knowledge that I have of him, I 
consider him altogether indifferent in matters of religion). It would be well to foster 
his suspicions of Protestants and Protestantism, even by means of forged letters : 
“ far artifictosamente avisar qualche suo ministro fuori del regno di persona da lo- 
vo credula fedele, e nell istesso regno far trovar qualche lettera a nome supposito 
che trattasse in forme segrete queste ma erie” (to contrive that some minister 
of his out of the realm should receive seeming advices from some person be- 
lieved trustworthy, and to manage that some letter in a feigned name should be 
found in the kingdom, which might treat of these matters with forms of secrecy). 
The Duke of Buckingham (Steenie) might be gained over, for his Duchess was 
the daughter of a Romanist, and is secretly one herself. As the Duke attached 
great importance to alliances with foreign powers, it was through these that he 
might be most easily won, especially as he was always in danger from the Parlia- 
ment, which was composed for the most part of Puritans, and he, Buckingham, 
would esteem it a sufficient kind of vengeance to lead the King into Catholicism. 

The people are to be influenced by every possible means, and if freedom of 
preaching could be obtained it might be turned to great account. The King, 
being avaricious of money, frequently consents to measures, from pecuniary ne- 
cessity, against his inclinations. Advantage might be taken of this to obtain 
permission to speak by offering money for it, proposing a toll on preachers and 
hearers.* 

Unquestionably there was little but political intrigue in this. But it may be 
said, this was only the opinion of a private individual, for whom his superiors 
were not responsible. Let us quote from a few more documents to show that 
always the secret instructions of the Pope to his representatives have been in- 
imical to Protestantism. 


® The writer gives the Italian or Latin in every case where he quotes directly, but the editor prefers the 
translation, and does not consider it necessary to continue to give in this articie either Latin or Italian origin- 
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In the “Instruttione a V. Sra. Mons. F. Barberino, Arcivescovo di Nazaret, 
destinato Nuntio ordinario di N. Sigre. al re christianissimo di Francia. 1603,” 
the Holy Father instructs his ambassador, afterwards Pope Urban VIII, as 
follows : 











Your Excellency will proceed in such a manner with the King, that he shall not only 
give evidence of his desire for the conversion of heretics, but shall aid and favor them after 
their conversion. The idea of balancing matters so that both the parties shail be main- 
tained in amity, is a vain, false, and erroneous proposition ; it can be suggested only by 
politicians, evil-minded persons, and such as love not the supreme authority of the King 
in the kingdom. . . . Our Lord the Pope would have you place before him (the King) 
for his consideration a most easy method (for getting rid of the Protestants), one that will 
cause no commotion, can be very easily executed, and produces its effect without constant 
labor, It is that which His Holiness has on other occasions suggested to His Majesty, ad- 
ducing the example of the King of Poland, viz., that he should confer no appointments or 
promotion on heretics. . . . . Your Excellency will also remind His Majesty that he 
should occasionally give a shrewd rap to those fellows (the Protestants), for they are an 
insolent and rebellious set. 
































The destruction of Geneva as the asylum of Calvinism is strongly urged: 
“To do away with the nest that the heretics have in Geneva, as that which offers 
an asylum to all the apostates that fly from Italy.” 

In the “Instruttione a Monsre. il Vescovo di Rimini, destinato Nuntio alla 
republica di Venetia dalla Santita di N. S. P. Paolo V.,” we find that efforts were 
to be made to betray Fra Paolo Sarpi, the intrepid denouncer of Papal abuses, 


to the Inquisition : 





With respect to the persons of Fra Paolo, a servite, and Giovanni Marsilio, with oth- 
ers of those seducers who pass under the name of theologians, your Excellency has re- 
ceived oral communication, and you ought not to have any difficulty in attaining that 
these men should be consigned to the Holy Inquisition, to say nothing of being at once 
abandoned by the Republic, and deprived uf that stipend which has been conferred on 
them to the great scandal of all. 





In the “ Report of the Imperial Diet held at Ratisbon in the year of our Lord 
1608,” etc., there is the following: 


The Magdeburg heretic intruder, being supreme president of this tribunal, and desir- 
ing to exercise the duties of his office, was not admitted; thus from that time no causes 
have been heard, and the suits have accumulated, more especially the offenses offered to 
Catholics, the heretics insisting that they ought to have an equal place in that tribunal with 
the Catholics, and continually laboring to usurp the ecclesiastical possessions. 


This civil equality has always been very disagreeable to Rome. One of the 
many modern attempts to usurp autocracy over Protestants was seen in Mel- 
bourne, Australia. Dr. Gould, Bishop of Melbourne, ex officio Inquisitor, had 
been instructed in 1860: ‘Use every means to insure the preponderance of the 
Catholic religion in the State.” Accordingly an Irish (Fenian) Ministry was re- 
turned through the influence of Dr. Gould and the Jesuits, whose College had 
acquired notoriety by the ejection of its former principal for swindling (see Mel- 
bourne “ Argus”’) and alleged fraudulent bankruptcy. The Irish Ministry, re- 
cruited by such notorious traitors to England as Gavan Duffy, dismissed every 
Protestant official, even to the smallest schoolmaster and policeman. Irish re- 
cruits for the militia received larger bounty, Irish policemen received rapid pro- 
motion. The plan was so effectively worked for making Victoria a Fenian re- 
public, that nothing but the unanimous action of Protestants, ousting the Minis- 
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try, and thus seizing the reins of power, stopped it. We shall show presently 
that this usurpation is the peculiar aim of the Jesuits here, and is attempted 
wherever they obtain fixed residence. 

“ A little flattery is sometimes good,” and so the Legate of Bologna is thus 
instructed: “To keep special watch over the cavilling lawyers, and more par- 
ticularly over such of them as take upon them wrongfully to protect the people 
of the rural districts against the citizens and gentlemen; . . . to make a pre- 
tence of caressing all magistrates, and not to be too hard upon the nobles.” Cer- 
tainly. Some people are gained over by even pretended flattery. After 1850 and 
the return of Pius 1X., the lawyers who were so patriotic as to attempt the de- 
fence of those who were marked out for the vengeance of the Government were 
all obliged to fly the Roman territory. But it is notable that among the five 
thousand victims of the rage of the Legate of Bologna, scarcely one was a noble. 

The “Instructions given to the Bishop of Aversa, Nuncio to His Imperial 
Majesty the Emperor Ferdinand II. Rome, 12 April, 1621,” are very vindictive. 
They accuse the Protestants of the very designs they had fostered themselves. 
It is remarkable that these instructions were suggested to Cardinal Caraffa, the 
leading spirit of the Holy Office. The Pope is comforted by perceiving that in 
Silesia they have refused to tolerate the Calvinists. He would not sanction the 
toleration of the Augsburg Confession in Hungary, although that Confession 
comes nearest to Romanism. He recommends the following measures for the 
repression of Protestantism in Bohemia: 


1. The foundation of a Catholic university in Prague. 

2. The reéstablishment of the Catholic parish priests in the ancient parishes, and that 
of Catholic schoolmasters in the cities. 

3. The use of catechisms and good books for all, but for children and ignorant people 
the ancient spiritual songs in the Bohemian tongue. 

4. Booksellers and printers should be Catholics ; bookshops and printing-presses of her- 
etics should be subjected to visitation. 

5. The Jesuit fathers and other religious orders should be called into activity. 


Protestants are not to be appointed to office. The worldly wisdom of the 
following is admirable : 


The minds of men being more effectually moved by their own interests than by other 
motives, they will begin by degrees to bend their spirits to the Catholic religion, more par- 
ticularly the young, if for no other reason, yet for the sake of participation in public honors, 


Ecclesiastical tribunals were to be established, but in dealing with the Jes- 
uits, the Nuncio is to use the utmost caution, making use of them, as they make 
use of everybody else. 


Make great account of Father Beccano, the Emperor’s confessor, and avail yourself 
skilfully of his assistance ; not neglecting meanwhile to observe the language and opinions 
of that father, the better to discover his purposes, and to acquaint me with them ; and in 
like manner have recourse to the Jesuit fathers with a wary confidence. 


The lands acquired from heretics, by their destruction or banishment, were 
to be bestowed on the Church. All these designs have been constantly attrib- 
uted to Rome in Protestant countries, and as constantly denied. Yet here they 
are under the sign manual of a Pope. No conscientious Romanist, at all in the 
confidence of the Vatican, will for a moment deny that these are always the ine 
structions of Roman missionaries from the Propaganda: 


1. Pervert Protestant youth, especially heirs and heiresses. 
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2. Secure admission to sick persons, and if possible work on their fears so as to pro- 
cure their conversion and a legacy in favor of Rome. 

3. Obtain the confidence of those who are advisers of the State. 

4. Found Romish colleges and schools in every available place, and teach thoroughly 
Ultramontane views, 

5. Issue only books approved by Rome. 

6. Coerce the free press, 

7. Use the methods of propagandism adopted by the Jesuits. 

8. By every available device return only Romanists at elections. 


The history of Popery in New York city might be cited as a powerful exem- 
plification of the way in which these instructions are carried out. 

Let us look still further at the documentary evidence of the political designs 
of Rome. 

In the “Instructions to Don Tobias Carona, of the clerks regular, sent by 
Gregory XV. to the King of France, and first to the Duke of Savoy, respecting 
the enterprise against the city of Geneva,” are several noteworthy statements. 
The Pope begins by saying: “Italy, which has been elected by eternal Provi- 
dence to govern at one time the temporal, at another the spiritual empire of the 
world,” etc., etc. That is, the Popes have succeeded to the realm of the Caesars, 
Geneva is very obnoxious to this spiritual domination, “not only as being full of 
men infected with pestilence, but as being the very seat of pestilence.” To de- 
stroy that city is a task worthy of the Vicar of Christ. The Pope had formed 
the plan of this attack from the commencement of his reign, but is wary. 

Since our motive is that of religion, it will be advisable that we should avoid all ru- 
mor, concealing our proceedings as much as possible; therefore we will send a monk 
there. Your Reverence will conduct this affair throughout as originating in the mind of 
His Holiness, without any other inspiration than that of the Holy Spirit. 


As the third Person in the Trinity is said to dictate every horrible proceed- 
ing in the torture-chamber of the Inquisition, so here the Pope ascribes to His 
inspiration alone the idea of a bloody war of extermination. To better effect his 
object, the Legate was to awaken in the Duke of Savoy “the propensities of a war- 
like heart”; and if he should require help, he was by all means to lead him to 
hope for some assistance, though the treasury was somewhat distressed, 

The King of France was to beware of incurring the suspicion that he was 
persecuting the Protestants solely for his political interests. Religion must be 
the ostensible motive. Still, these very political interests required the destruc- 
tion of Geneva. As the English were fast bound by treaties, and all the other 
Protestant communities were fully occupied with their own affairs, the thing 
could be done with impunity. How generous and magnanimous! This policy 
has been acted out more than once against Rome—perhaps will be again. 

As France made slight advances toward liberty of conscience, the efforts of 
the Papacy to carry out its systematic repression were more continuous and un- 
remitting. The Archbishop of Damietta, Papal Nuncio, is instructed to oppose 
the appeals comme d’abus made to the Parliament against the clergy, and to 
withstand interference in the prohibition of books, “The printing-presses are 
true hotbeds of all false doctrines, and it will be necessary that the Nuncio 
should seek to make friends of the booksellers, that they may give notice from 
time to time of what books are in the press, seeing that when once they are 
printed there is difficulty in obtaining the prohibition.” 

The elaborate work of Cardinal Caraffa, called “ Commentaria de Germania 
sacra restaurata,” of which there is a copy in the Propaganda annotated by him- 
self, reveals the method in which he carried out the Papal instructions previously 
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cited. It was destined only for the eyes of the Inquisition and the Curia, for its 
freedom of utterance is remarkable. His “ Relatio Bohemica” was written in 
1622, on the same subject. The decree of Trent prohibiting the cup to the laity 
was not easily carried out. He says: 


The curate of Tein committed open disobedience, and had the boldness to preach to 
the people that they should not suffer the Papists (used in the sense of Ultramontanes), 
who sought to tyrannize over everything, to take away the use of the cup, and that they 
should pray to God for him, the true defender of that ancient rite of their fathers, in such 
sort that the populace made some little tumult, presenting themselves that evening to the 
number of 2,000 at that curate’s house, as if in his defence. But this having come to my 
knowledge, I at once incited His Majesty to indignation, and obtained command that the 
said priest should be arrested and given over to Monsignore the Archbishop. This was 
executed without any delay whatever. . . . . And he, after some weeks of incarce- 
ration, having died under the question in prison, his place was supplied by another priest. 


He gives the full details of the measures of repression ; 


By decree of His Majesty, and in conformity with the resolutions adopted by the pre- 
liminary congregation held in Vienna, all the cities of the kingdom have since been re- 
formed, the heretical ministers and preachers being driven out of them and from the dis- 
tricts around them. In each of them, besides the priest, there has been placed a captain, 
judge, president of the council, and chancellor—all Catholic, the heretical worship being 
banished from their borders for ever ; for the Emperor had become convinced by experi- 
ence and the example of the fidelity of Budweis, and the perfidy of almost all the others, 
how great a difference was made by the question of whether the cities were heretic or 
Catholic. 

All conventicles of the heretics have been prohibited under heavy penalties, both within 
the city of Prague and beyond its walls, with whatever pretext they might be assembled. 
The order for this was given many months since, at my request. 

All the heretics have been removed from the Senate of the city of Prague, their places 
being supplied by Catholic members ; and they have been deprived of all effectual author- 
ity, having left them only a certain appearance of power in matters of no great importance, 
and all the privileges prejudicial to the Catholic religion accorded to them by former 
kings being formally annulled, the Emperor having an excellent opportunity for doing 
this, because he had reconquered the kingdom by force of arms after it had been in open 
rebellion, The Academy or College of Charles IV. has been restored to its primitive in- 
stitution, to the glory of God and the Catholic religion, being placed under the care of the 
Jesuit fathers, who have also the superintendence of all the schools in the kingdom; and 
they are besides using their utmost diligence to prevent the printing or selling of books 
that are contrary to Catholic truth, the booksellers and printers being subjected to their 
censorship, 

There have been given to the Jesuit fathers 20,000 thalers at one time, to be expended 
on the building of their college ; and in this matter it has not been requisite that they 
should employ my good offices, having no need of any one to mediate between them and 
the Emperor, because of the evident utility of their proceedings. Estates producing 6,000 
thalers yearly have been assigned to increase the revenues of the chapter of the cathedral, 
and 24,000 thalers for the augmentation of the archiepiscopal income. The parish churches 
of Prague and of the whole kingdom have been placed at the disposition of Monsignore 
the Archbishop, even those which were originally possessed by individual nobles, who 
were all rebels, the Emperor having reserved that right to himself; while the estates of 
those rebels have also been sold, care being taking that for many leagues around Prague 
all the lands should be bought by Catholics. 


The usefulness of the Jesuits and the Propaganda is strongly insisted on in 
the Pontifical instructions to Ludovico Caraffa, Nuncio at Cologne: 


It will be a work most worthy of your lordship to labor for the promotion of the semi- 
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naries already founded, and to cause that new ones shall be instituted ; and for these and 
similar works who does not see that the Jesuit fathers are admirable? 


The apologists for Rome seem always ashamed of the facts of history; that 
is, those who live out of Rome. Accordingiy, the late Archbishop Hughes 
denied, in a published work, that the Church ever sanctioned persecution! 
(Hughes and Breckinridge Conference.) Now no one ought to know better (for 
whether he did know or not is open to doubt, since Cardinal Barnabo, then Mon- 
signor Barnabo, called him “a well-meaning ignoramus”’) that in the last cen- 
tury, when the two sons of Maria Theresa, Leopold and Joseph, Charles, King 
of Naples, and the King of Portugal increased their efforts to reduce the unfa- 
vorable influence of the clergy upon civil society, there was presented to the 
Court of Rome a list of propositions called a “ Corollario,” approved by twelve 
bishops of the Austrian Empire, and the basis of the Syllabus of Pius 1X. The 
hast has already become one of the “Canons de Ecclesia”; the two first will 
probably be canons de fide before St. Peter’s Day. 


1. The Vicar of Christ participates in all honors due to Christ; he is sovereign in 
the Church, priest of priests, bishop of bishops. If any one believes that he can be placed 
on the level of these, Jet him be anathema, 

2. The Pope is superior to the Church, superior to the Council. If any one believes 
the contrary, let him be anathema. 

3. The tribunal of the Holy Inquisition is a paternal institution, designed to establish 
and maintain the holy verities of the Papal power. If, therefore, any one believes that the 
Inquisition is an institution of cruelty, because it employs torture, fire, and sword, let him 
be anathema. 


The logical reduction of the Syllabus to this unassailable fact is very start- 
ling to the anti-Jesuit faction : 

The Church is the Pope ; 

The Pope is the Jesuits ; 

Therefore, the Jesuits are the Church. 

For a century at least, it is demonstrable that they have ruled the Propa- 
ganda; and that the Propaganda has ruled and does rule the Catholic world, 
anybody knows who knows anything at all. They are the life and soul of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Faith, which has its branches all over the 
world. Its avowed object is found in the very title of the Propaganda. 

A few lines in support of the assertion that the Jesuits have everywhere op- 
posed civil and religious liberty. Should a band of British soldiers invade New 
York, and attempt to hold it for their Government on the plea that it had once 
belonged to them, what would be the feelings of American citizens? Yet this 
invasion in the Pope’s name has taken place, by a band to whom right, con- 
science, and law are figments ; who have but one conscience, that of the General ; 
no law but the Constitutions of their Order. 

The following is an extract from a catechism very widely circulated in France 
and Italy: 


Q. What is Liberty ? 

A. The triumph of Despotism and the reign of arbitrary power. Under such a tri- 
umph and such a reign, stores and shops, instead of being opened as they ought to be, are 
constantly closed. 

Q. What is Equality ? 

A. The right to put down his neighbor, and to rise above him; the largest applica- 
tion of that common saying is; Get you out! Let me get in! 

Q. What is Fraternity ? 
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A. The desire generally felt by the poor to plunder the fortunes of the wealthy, and if 
necessary to kill them, 

Q. What do you understand by working man ? 

A. The laborer who gets his pay and does not work, 

Q. What do you understand by meritorious men under republican régime ? 

A. The one who, never having done anything, is found by his very position able to do 
everything. 

Q. What is the religion of the Revolutionists ? 

A. Revolutionists have no religion, Were they to admit the existence of God, they 
would strike at the great principles of Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity, 


Rome itself furnishes a striking instance of the intrigues of the Jesuits against 
liberty in the reign of the present Pope, now their great ally. At the death of 
Gregory XVI., Cardinal Ferretti was elected, and was unpopular with the Jesuits, 
who suspected him of leanings to the Young Italy party. This party was 
founded by Mazzini (1831) when his exile from Geneva obliged him to take 
refuge in Marseilles. His idea was the creation of an Italian nationality. The 
movement was not merely revolutionary but regenerative. Their flag bears on 
one side, “ Liberty, Equality, and Humanity ;” on the other, “ Unity and Inde- 
pendence, God and Humanity.” These were the principles of the society in all its 
foreign relations, as God and the People was its motto in all its labors for Italy. 
Its existence and purpose are public, and its secret organization is compulsory by 
the present Roman régime. It has a central committee abroad to keep up its 
standard, to form communications with other countries, and to direct the enter- 
prise ; and it has committees in every principal town in [taly to superintend the 
various movements. It has an oath and a declaration of political belief, a method 
of recognition for all members, and another for envoys. A cypress branch is its 


badge in memory of the martyrs to freedom and as an image of constancy, and 
its motto is “Ora et sempre,” “ Now and ever!” Fearing that the new Pope would 
adopt the principles of this society, the Jesuits formed another devoted to the 
old order of things, and called Sanfedesti, the Holy Faithites. The Abbate Le- 
one, at the Jesuit conference at Chieri in Piedmont, thus defined its principles : 


1. Catholics must hate heretics, philosophers, reformers, and republicans of all sorts 
and shape. They will form a community of hatred which will daily increase and strongly 
bind them one to the other. 

2. It is, however, indispensable to disguise it till the day arrives when it shall break 
out. 

3. Meanwhile we must dissever the Catholics from the inimical government, constitute 
with them a separate government, in order to deal terrible blows to heretics, philosophers, 
reformers, and republicans, on some future occasion. 

4. The Catholic people is the successor of the people of God; consequently heretics, 
philosophers, reformers, and republicans are the enemies we have to exterminate, and the 
kings who refuse to obey the Holy See are so many Pharaohs, 


The principal supporters of the Sanfedesti in the Sacred College were the 
Cardinals della Ganga, de Angelis, Lambruschin:, Antonelli, Barberini, etc. 
They spread among the people violent and inflammatory documents, of which the 
following is one: 


DEAREST BRETHREN: Our holy religion is almost dead. The intrusive Pontiff Mastai 
is its oppressor. He is devoted to Young Italy. His attitude is very significant. Vigi- 
lance; prudence, and courage, dearest brethren, if you have at heart, as I believe, the main- 
tenance of the religion of Jesus Christ, God made man. That will triumph. He will as- 
sist, and already assists you. Besides the aid of God, we have that of man. Ferdinand 
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I. is on our right, Ferdinand II. on our left. But do not the less remind the faithful 
that the devourers in vain resist the will of the Most High. When raised against religion, 
it will be our most powerful arm, The terrible day will be announced to you. Heaven! 
Heaven protect our enterprise ! 


By every species of machination they thwarted the good reforms of the 
Pope, sowed discord between him and the people, fomented mutual discontent, 
made him believe that the Romans were incapable of appreciating freedom, and 
the Romans that the Pontiff was utterly devoid of truth and honor. The earli- 
est reform was directed to the schools. This was frustrated, and they are now 
in 1870 precisely as they were in 1848. The ignorance and negligence of the 
rural schoolmasters is proverbial. They are podrly paid, and generally do some- 
thing besides teaching to eke out a living. Musical instruction is proscribed, and 
the direction of the schools is confined to the parish priest, the commissary, and 
the delegate. These can dismiss the teachers at pleasure. The conduct of the 
pupils is reported to the Government with great minuteness. The instruction is 
confined to elementary spelling, writing, arithmetic, exercise of memory upon 
the psalms, prayers for the Pope, and the study of the catechism previously 
cited. The Italian literature is forbidden, and the only books in use are pre- 
pared by the Jesuits. Even here the system of espionage is maintained, and the 
price of promotion is to spy out the actions of others. An attempted reform of 
the prisons failed also. What these are may be gathered from the fourteenth 
section of the Roman penal code, entitled “ Carcere Duro”: ‘The condemned 
shall be confined in a dungeon, secluded from all communication, with only so 
much light and space as is necessary to sustain life; he shall be constantly 
loaded with heavy fetters on the hands and feet; he shall never, except during 
the hours of labor, be without a chain attached to a circle of iron around his 
body; his diet shall be bread and water, a hot ration every second day, but 
never any animal food. His bed shall be composed of unplaned planks, and he 
shall be forbidden to see any one without exception.” I saw them, both at 
Civita Vecchia and at Rome, in 1863. The dungeons were filthy in the extreme, 
and were only washed out by buckets of water thrown over the floor once a month. 
The very walls swarmed with noxious and loathsome vermin, and the stench 
was horrible. The prisoners were absent, but I saw their hot rations, two thick 
slices of bread, steeped in hot water, and flavored with tallow. The ordinary 
weight of their chains is twenty pounds. Their only recreation is the weekly 
mass. They never see books or paper, or light when in their cells, which 
swarmed with lizards and centipedes. ‘The Holy Office has scarcely any worse 
dungeons, and these are generally allotted to Jolitical offenders. 

Let us now note the action of the Propaganda on several memorable occa- 
sions as stated in her own records, “ad majoram Dei gloriam.” The Inquisition 
is her chief agency, and true to her title, she invariably uses its engines of re- 
pression. The records of famous Inquisitors labelled with their names are pre- 
served in the Vatican, and from these some brief excerpts may be taken. Each 
person narrates the events in which he was concerned, and seemingly with the 
zest of one who congratulates himself on a good deed. Space will only allow 
me to make three selections. 


RELAZIONE ALL’ EMINENTISSIMA CONGREGAZIONE DE PROPAGANDA FIDE, 


NARRATIVE OF THR INQUISITOR BORELLIL—Having received the commendatory let- 
ters of His Holiness to the King of France and the Duke of Savoy, I represented to those 
princes the duty of destroying the abominable heretics of the valleys. They gave me 
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authority to proceed according to my instructions, and I at once undertook to inquire into 
the most secluded villages of those parts, and arranged a system whereby it was almost 
impossible that the heretics should escape. ‘The prisons having become too small, and 
unfit for safe custody, we constructed new ones. Especially we directed our efforts against 
the valleys of the Durance, with its side valleys of Le Queyras, Fressiniéres, and Val 
Louise, noted for heretics. ‘These we summoned before us, and upon their refusal we con- 
demned them for contumacy. A well-disciplined band of soldiers were authorized to 
arrest these persons, and if they resisted to burn their dwellings. 


The story of Father Borelli is too long for verbatim transcription ; I therefore 
condense its main incidents. 

His policy was to keep the inhabitants of the valleys in the greatest uncer- 
tainty as to their fate. They were seized at all hours and in all places. No one 
knew, when they parted at morn, whether they should ever meet again. Dis- 
quietude and apprehension seized every one, and for fifteen years this dreadful 
state of things existed, along with burnings, shootings, hangings, and massacres. 
On the 23d of April, 1393, it was resolved to overawe recalcitrants by a grand 
spectacle. The churches of Embrun were decorated as on festivals, and the Ro- 
mish clergy in their richest robes assembled at the Inquisitor’s residence, and 
carried him in solemn procession to the principal church. The people were con- 
fined within the nave by double ranks of soldiers, and in the centre was a troop 
of prisoners heavily chained. “These,” says the story, “were eighty stiff- 
necked heretics from Fressiniéres, and the leaders of the sect. Together with 
them were one hundred and fifty persons from Val Louise, about one half the 
population. Having adjured them to confess their heresy and recant, for which 
end they had all been previously put to the greater question, we with much so- 
lemnity handed them over to the secular authority.” They were all burned alive! 

The secret of these condemnations leaks out in the Inquisitor’s admission, 
“The property of those condemned was, by order of His Highness, confiscated 
for the behoof of the Bishop and the Inquisitors.” Does not the political mo- 
tive always underlie the religious? The arrival of Cattanée, as Papal Legate, 
considerably strengthened Borelli. “We are much comforted by the arrival of 
the most reverend Father Albert Cattanée, who had labored long in this district. 
Passing into France by Mont Genévre, he caused eighteen heretics to be exe- 
cuted as a wholesome example to the disaffected.” A very fair beginning. As 
he entered Fressiniéres, then the headquarters of Borelli, the inhabitants fled to 
the rocks, but the soldiers surrounded them and captured the greater part. The 
soldiery were inspired by fanaticism, promises of immediate salvation in case of 
death, and copious libations of wine, and in their enthusiasm dragged out the 
miserable people from the deepest ravines and gorges. Finding resistance 
hopeless, the Vaudois abandoned their homes, drove their flocks before them, 
and, seating the aged and the children on oxen and mules, retired to Mont 
Pelvoux, singing the 27th Psalm, as of old the early martyrs sang it in the Cata- 
combs. The mount they had selected as a refuge is over 6,000 feet in height, 
and is surrounded by fearful precipices. A large cave with a narrow opening, 
expanding into an immense, irregular hail, formed their abode. The strong men 
placed themselves in the cave’s mouth. The narrative says, “ They had taken 
victuals with them sufficient to last two years.” But the Legate was fertile in ex- 
pedients. “We had a skilful commander named La Paloud, who was inspired 
with great zeal for the cause of Holy Church, The same resolved to sur- 
prise the heretics. As this could not be done on the side where the heretics 
were on guard, he gathered large quantities of thick ropes, and, thus armed, 
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climbed the Pelvoux. The soldiers, having clambered up the steep slope, fixed 
cords above the opening of the cavern, and slid down in full equipment, right 
before the heretics. The consciousness of their great crimes deprived the lat- 
ter of skill, for our men feared that they would cut the ropes, and hurl them into 
the abyss. The heretics threw themselves in great numbers over the precipices, 
and the commander La Paloud, having summoned the people in the cave to sur- 
render, collected wood at the mouth and kindled a large fire, so that by the smoke 
they were compelled to come forth, when they were easily despatched. This 
signal triumph of Holy Church was full of warning to the other people of the val- 
leys ; for after the fire was extinguished, it was found that four hundred unbap- 
tized infants had been smothered in their cradles or in their mothers’ arms, 
while the whole population of that nest of heresy, Val Louise, to the number of 
three thousand, was destroyed. The valiant La Paloud was rewarded witha 
share of the property of these wretches, as also his men. Thus by their own de- 
sign were these heretics collected together that they might be more easily de- 
stroyed.” 

This is one of a long list of similar deeds. Space will not permit extended 
extracts. But let us take another. 


NARRATIVE OF THE INQUISITOR FRANCESCO PLOYERI.—This ecclesias- 
tic appears to have had a strong enjoyment of his duties, and to have ex- 
hibited great aptness and ingenuity. The “ Memoirs of Raymond Juvenis” 
supply details which from modesty the Inquisitor omits in his own relation ; 
for instance, that “in order to discover if the accused person were really 
guilty, they applied to him a red-hot iron, which ¢f zt durnt him, it was a 
sign of heresy, and he was condemned.” In denying that the Church has ever 
sanctioned persecution, Archbishop Hughes evinces astounding ignorance for 
even an /rish prelate; for in the instructions of Monsignor Cattanée, who left 
Ployéri to complete his work of extermination, five pontifical bulls are cited, is- 
sued between 1056 and 1290, demanding the complete and merciless destruction 
of heretics “for the glory of God and the good of religion.” 

Exasperated by continued persecution, the Protestants appear to have taken 
reprisals, and this furnished an opportunity for the Inquisitor to set aside the 
little formalities of a trial and accusation, etc., and to proceed to wholesale ex- 
termination. He says: 


One La Bréoule, a heretic, and captain of the party which had thought to surprise the 
city of Embrun, on the feast of the Conception of our Lady (December 8, 1573), was seized 
and the whole of his plans revealed. Whereupon the soldiers, fired with just indignation, 
strangled him, and having dragged him through the mud, quartered him, and suspended 
the parts upon four gibbets at the four gates of the city. 


He was considerably assisted by the Baron d’Oppéde, a most ferocious 
fanatic, who evidently believed that his place in heaven depended upon the blaod 
he shed while upon the earth. 

These two worthies introduced “curious devices” into France and Pied- 
mont for discovering the secrets of the heretics. “Curious devices” is the In- 
quisitor’s definition of abominable tortures. So successful were they, however, 
that the Inquisitors of Italy adopted them generally. Three only may be cited 
out of forty-seven, so barbarous, disgusting, and hideous, that the mind which 
devised them must have been especially assisted by Satan. 
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SPLINTERS.—The mode of administering this ordeal is in Ployéri’s own 
words : 

The accused being brought to the place of torment, let him be admonished to confess his 
crimes. If he be obstinate, then let him be stripped, and his hands and feet made fast to 
planks. Then the executioner shall be brought in, and he shall swear faithfully to fulfil his 
fice, without fear or mercy, Then shall the The splints shall be of a size adapted to pass 
thumb of the right hand be strapped fast, and smoothly between the nail and the flesh, about one 

h od chai .£ d t to let and a half inches long, and five-eighths of an inch 
t ” accused shal: os be warned no’ ” Ct in width, of stout metal. State if they are used hot 
himself be thus dealt with, Ana upon his ob- or cold. It shail be sufficient to apply the splints 
stinacy the splints shall be brought and one ap- to the great toes, thumbs, and four fingers and toes, 

lied to the thumb, and exhortation shall be '¥°°" each hand and foot. The accused may suf- 
P . pes! r , i fer this torment for twenty hours. If it be a woman, 
again made, etc. Then the second splint shall pot more than fifteen, unless she be a virgin under 
be brought, etc. If the accused continues ob- twenty years. Note if the accused blaspheme when 


stinate, then apply the splints to the feet. the splints are applied, and if so, what kind of oath 
he employs. 

Another torment of Ployéri’s invention seems to have no definite name. The 
flesh of the victim was horizontally scored, snd the skin was forcibly pulled up 
by means of flat pieces of steel which were left in the wound. The unhappy 
victim was chained in an upright posture, and one after another of these fright- 
ful torments were inflicted upon him. But the most fiendish of all was certainly 
the method taken to torture or kill pregnant women. This was called by a most 
indecent name, and its modus operandi was this. A sort of vest of iron was 
fitted round the stomach, which was gradually compressed according to the vic- 
tim’s firmness, until life was extinct. One or two extracts more from this In- 
quisitor’s record is all we have space for. Assisted by d’Oppéde, before men- 
tioned, he laid siege to the valleys about Merindol. The inhabitants fled, but 
one young man fell into their hands. His name was Maurice Blanc. He was 
tied toa tree, and the soldiers, after aggravating his agony by firing at a distance, 
made a target of his body. He fell pierced by five bullets, exclaiming, “O Lord, 
receive my spirit into thy hands!” The villages were then set on fire and en- 
tirely destroyed. Some women were surprised inachurch. They were stripped, 
and being compelled to join hands were marched round the town and through 
the camp amid shouts of laughter and outrage. The narrative says, “ This 
was done by the troops,” of course. The poor women were then taken, covered 
with blood from pike wounds, and flung one after another from the top of a high 
rock. Some were reserved for worse purpose. Mark the following: “ Seeing 
that they despised death, it was deemed advisable to leave their disposition to 
the commandant, that if possible more wholesome terror might be imparted by 
their doom.” Accordingly, they were sold as harlots, the price reverting to 
Holy Church / One young mother, with her infant in her arms, was seized and 
violated by these soldiers, while she held her babe pressed to her breast. An 
old woman of seventy was seized, and shaved in the form of a cross, and being 
decorated with some worthless tinsel was dragged through the streets, the sol- 
diers chanting in derision, as in processions, Passing an oven prepared for 
baking bread, they thrust her in; but the owner extricated her, after she had been 
severely burned. On another occasion, a church was invested into which the 
miserable Protestants had fled. The women were stripped and outraged in the 
presence of husbands, brothers, and fathers, and afterwards thrown from the stee- 
ple. The pregnant women, dy order of Ployéri, were disembowelled! Five hun- 
dred persons were destroyed. The Chancellor de l’H6pital says of this massacre ; 


Vivos et morte peremptos 
Indigna: raptasque, soluto crine, puellas ; 
Et late miseris subjecta incendia vicis. 
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From the NARRATIVE OF CARDINAL ALEXANDRINI I extract a few incidents. 
Stefano Carlino, by order of His Eminence, was tortured so horribly that his 
bowels were forced out. The Cardinal describes him as “a most pestilent 
wretch, from whom we desired to extract confession of the secret practices of 
the heretics, but he died denying his evil deeds.” Bernardino Conto was cov- 
ered with pitch and burned alive at Cosenza. Mazzone, formerly a priest, was 
stripped of his garments, and scourged with small iron chains; and when his 
flesh had been torn to pieces, he was dragged through the streets and killed at 
last by blows from two burning billets of wood. The Cardinal condemned six- 
teen hundred persons in all to death. Ascanio Caraccioli supplements the ac- 
count before us. Although a bigoted Romanist, he seems to have had some 
compassion. He says: “ Eighty-eight prisoners were shut up in a low chamber. 
The executioner came. He entered and laid hold of one, and after having 
wrapped a linen cloth about his head, he led him out to the ground adjacent to 
the building, caused him to fall down upon his knees, and cut his throat with a 
knife. The blood spouted upon his arms and clothes ; but removing the bloody 
cloth from the head of the man whom he had killed, he entered again, took an- 
other prisoner, and slaughtered him in the same manner. My whole frame still 
shudders when I figure to myself the executioner with his bloody knife between 
his teeth, and the dripping cloth in his hand, his arms red with the blood of his 
victims, going in and coming out again almost a hundred times, in that work of 
death. . . . A hundred women were tortured next day before being put to death.” 

Before Cardinal Alexandrini’s arrival the practice of flaying relapsed heretics 
had been commenced. He ordered eighty-six to be thus treated and afterwards 
sawn in two. The pieces were placed upon stakes along the road for thirty-six 
miles. Hesays: “ This was a great terror to the heretics, and greatly strength- 
ened the faith.” 

In the “ Correspondence of the Inquisitors ” is a letter of this Cardinal to the 
Propaganda, in which he says: 

I have resolved to put the greater number of them (the heretics) to death, by reason 
of their contumacy. The preaching ministers and leaders of this sect will be burned. Five 
have been sent to Cosenza, in order to undergo that punishment ; and as they have been very 
bold, they are to be anointed with rosin and sulphur, so that being gradually consumed, 
they may suffer the more for correction of their impiety. Many women remain prisoners, 
all of whom will be burned alive. Five of them are to be burned to-morrow. 


The letter terminates with a filthy joke about the pregnancy of some of these 
ill-fated women. Its date is June 27, 156r. 

Further extracts from these documents I defer until another occasion. 
Enough have been given, however, to show the true spirit of the Propaganda. 
The most fiendish cruelties are but the logical sequence of its intolerance of 
freedom. The same spirit that attempts to stop a lecture by a riot, has armed 
and still arms the Inquisition in the accomplishment of deeds at which fiends 


might blush. 





LADY JUDITH: 
A TALE OF TWO CONTINENTS. 


By Justin McCarruy. 


CHAPTER I. 
NOTHING SUCCEEDS LIKE SUCCESS. 


T was the year of the first great Exhibition of all Nations in London; the 
I year of prodigious hopes, industrial, political, and otherwise ; the year of 
peace, freedom, and human brotherhood, which was followed by an age of war 
and international hatred, not even yet drawing to a close. It was the year 
1851, the year of the Crystal Palace in Hyde Park; of the Koh-i-noor, and the 
Greek Slave, and the competing locksmiths, and the yacht America; the year 
which brought into official cooperation and fellowship the three most single-mind- 
ed, straightforward, disinterested men then living in the world—Richard Cobden, 
Arthur Duke of Wellington, and Horace Greeley; the year which seemed des- 
tined to solder close impossibilities and make them kiss; but which, so far as the 
people and the purposes of this story are concerned, was fraught rather with sev- 
erances than unions, and brought not peace but a sword. 

A very short time after the pompous opening of the Exhibition there was a 
great debate on some important question of foreign politics one night in the 
House of Commons. Every English parliamentary debate—almost, indeed, 
every night of such debate—has its hero; its successful speaker, who carries off 
the honors and the palm; and the hero of this debate was a very rising young 
man, already marked out, to all appearance, for great official things—Charles 
Grey Scarlett. Scarlett was the son of a banker, who had taken active part in 
the Reform agitation of 1831, and had before that time named his only son after 
two of his political idols—Charles Fox and Earl Grey. Charles Grey Scarlett, 
left a wealthy man by his father, had already made quite a mark for himself in 
the House of Commons. He was a handsome man, much thought of in society ; 
his youth had been noted for its gravity and stillness ; he was believed to be of 
pure morals, and people said he had a sweet, kind, and loving nature; he had a 
few, very few, close friends, to whom he was very dear; if he had enemies he 
did not seem to care about them. Why indeed should he care for anybody’s 
enmity? He had wealth, station, health; a ready and eloquent tongue; the 
command of that capricious organ—the ear of the House of Commons; and he 
had a beautiful and noble wife. All that such a man could have wanted to fulfil 
his destiny in London society was an aristocratic alliance ; and Charles Scarlett 
had been some two years married to Lady Judith, daughter of the Earl of Cory- 
den. Lady Judith was a beauty and an heiress. 

Charles Scarlett was, according to the standard of the House of Commons, 
still quite a young man, in fact a sort of precocious boy, in parliamentary life. 
Perhaps he was some thirty-two or thirty-three years of age. He was a man of 
large frame, and might perhaps have been a little like his father’s hero Fox, but 
for the kindness of Nature, which had given him a clear and handsome face. 

Charles Scarlett sat down, this night of debate, amid the ringing cheers of 
the House ; having delivered what even his political opponents, or some of them 
at least, declared to be the speech of the session. With all the flush of his suc- 
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cess full on him, he rose and left the House. Many other members left at the 
same moment, as the next speaker threatened to be dull, and they hurried to the 
dining-room, the smoking-room, the library, or the lobby, But Scarlett seemed 
about to leave the House altogether, for he walked slowly into Westminster 
Hall, avoiding all acquaintances and greetings as best he might. His speech 
had been delivered at an unusually early hour for a speaker of any mark; it was 
now only half-past seven in the evening, and men of mark do not often rise be- 
fore ten to address the House. It was about dinner-time, and Westminster 
Hall was comparatively empty. 

Scarlett walked slowly along the echoing pavement of the vast hall, amid the 
gathering dusk of the soft summer evening. Perhaps it was the effect of the 
gray deepening twilight, or the solemnity of the majestic enclosure through 
which he paced, that appeared to cast a shadow of gloom upon his face. Cer- 
tainly you would not have thought, to see him, that you looked upon the visage 
of success. 

Two men came out of one of the corridors almost at the same time, and walk- 
ed down the hall a little way behind Scarlett. 

“ Well, it’s a great hit, no doubt,” grumbled one of the two, a stout, hard- 
faced, hard-voiced man, Mr. Jabez Gostick, M. P. for a north-of-England bor- 
ough, and one of the Manchester school ; “ but I don’t think there’s much in it. 
That’s the sort of thing that takes our House, Atheling, when it is talked by one 
of the swells. Scarlett’s a sort of aristocrat ; at least, he hangs on to the lot. 
He gets in among the peers and peeresses now behind his wife’s petticoats. 
She’s one of themselves ; daughter of that Evangelical old humbug the Earl of 
Coryden, \,ho takes the chair at Exeter Hall meetings. Thats the way to get 
on in this country, Atheling. You are more lucky.” 

Mr. Gostick's companion was Judge Atheling of the State of New York, who 
had come to London to see the great Exhibition, and for whom his friend Mr. 
Gostick had found a seat that night in one of the galleries. Judge Atheling was 
a huge, soft-cheeked, beardless, blue-eyed man; with a complexion all white and 
red, like that of a schoolboy; and small, fat, white hands. He was still called 
judge in New York State, although he never sat in judgment now. 

“Well, sir,” said the Judge in a clear, quiet voice, ‘that is so, to some ex- 
tent; and so far as it goes I am proud of it. Men don’t rise among us merely 
because of their wives and their wives’ relations ; at least, they can’t reckon on 
doing so. But I think there’s something in that man. I like his forehead ; it’s 
a forehead with great brains behind it, and an immense purpose. His speech 
was very fine; I listened to every word of it; I had got to listen, it was so full 
of argument, and every sentence to the point. We don’t very often hear such 
speeches in our House of Representatives. Who is that talking to him? is he 
one of your great men?” 

“No, not exactly,” said Gostick with a short hard laugh ; “it’s Tom Dysart; 
and I daresay he has been having more champagne than is good for him, 
Shouldn’t wonder if there was a row.” 

As Mr. Scarlett was approaching the entrance of the hall there came in from 
Palace-yard outside two or three men together, one of whom, recognizing Scar- 
Jett, broke away from his companions, and stopped the path of the successful 
man, Ofall men Charles Scarlett would have avoided this one. Now there was 
no avoiding him. Tom Dysart confronted Scarlett with flushed face and vehe- 
ment gestures. 

Tom Thynne Dysart was a much slighter and somewhat shorter man than 
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Scarlett. He had dark hair, flaming dark eyes, an aquiline nose, and white, vul- 
pine teeth. His face was flushed; and although he was rather a handsome man, 
there was about him a perpetual suggestion of blended sensuousness and ferocity, 
which marked and marred him more than a scar would have done. Dysart be- 
longed to a good family, had brilliant talents, and seemed at one time to have a 
career before him, which iately he had been spoiling as fast as he could. Just 
now he appeared to have received his coup de grace, for his seat in Parliament, 
which alone had kept him of late out of the hands of the Jews and the sheriff's 
officers, had been disputed on petition ; and a committee of the House of Com- 
mons appointed, according to the now superseded system, to try the petition, 
had decided that the seat was illegally obtained, and that Dysart was no longer 
a member of Parliament. Of this committee Charles Grey Scarlett had been a 
member. 

Mr. Gostick, M. P., was well aware of this fact,‘and it was therefore that 
when he saw Dysart confront Scarlett he anticipated a “ row.” 

“Look here, Scarlett,” Dysart exclaimed, “don’t think to escape now with- 
out hearing the truth! You are a hypocrite and a humbug, like your confound- 
ed old father-in-law! I knew that I was doomed the moment you were put on 
that committee—I did, by heaven! You did ali you could to ruin me; and you 
think you have succeeded! But you haven’t. I'll get over this some time, and 
I'll let you see that I’am not a powerless enemy—I will, by ——!” and he swore 
a bitter oath. 

Scarlett, at first a little embarrassed, seemed to have recovered his com- 
posure. 

“Mr. Dysart,” he said very calmly, “I don’t think any good can come of our 
talking over this matter, or indeed any other. If there were any possibility of 
convincing you, I should like to convince you that I tried to serve and not to in- 
jure you. I did indeed have some hope at one time that I might be able to 
serve you, but you know yourself what the evidence was.” 

“The evidence! You were only too ready to believe any confounded lies 
that perjured scoundrels were willing to swear! You are my enemy; not an 
Open enemy but a coward!” 

A little group of persons was gathering ; for although even Dysart did not 
speak in a loud voice, yet the tones and gestures were menacing, in such a place 
very unusual, and therefore to idle observers specially inviting. Mr. Gostick 
and Judge Atheling drew near ; Dysart’s friends endeavored to draw him away. 

Charles Scarlett grew hot and his lips quivered as he heard the word “ cow- 
ard.” But he controlled his anger, and would have quietly gone his way. 

“You need not hold me,” said Dysart to his friends—he still stood between 
Scarlett and the entrance to the hall; “e knows he is safe here. If it were 
anywhere else, I would chastise him with this cane.” 

He held the cane up with a swagger. . 

Scarlett lost his temper utterly for the moment. He drew close to his oppo- 
nent, and said in a low tone, almost a whisper: 

“You evidently mistake, Dysart; you think you are speaking to your wife!” 

Then, with a cry and a curse, Dysart struck him across the face. 

There was for a moment, only a moment, a scene of wild confusion, strange 
indeed in that solemn, sad, majestic hall. The vastness of the place, the grow- 
ing darkness, the comparative insignificance in extent of this one little excited 
group, which made but a moving speck on the broad dim spaces of the pave- 
ment—all combined to prevent the quarrel from becoming a public “row” and 
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scandal calling for the rush of the police from ali the doorways. It was over in 
a moment, and the police were none the wiser. 

When the group reduced itself to form again, Dysart was securely held by his 
friends, and indeed seemed to have somewhat regained his self-restraint. Judge 
Atheling had picked up Scarlett’s hat and handed it to him. Scarlett thanked 
him with a word and a bow. Scarlett was now perfectly composed. 

“TI take you to witness, gentlemen,” he said, in a calm steady voice—* Mr. 
Gostick, and you other gentlemen who have seen all this—that | did not return 
Mr. Dysart’s blow, nor attempt any retaliation. I am sorry that I so far lost my 
temper as to say some words which provoked him. No quarrel between him 
and me can come out of this.” 

He raised his hat to the group, and, no lonzer molested, walked slowly out 
of the hall and into Palace-yard, Dysart and his friends went the other way to- 
ward St. Stephen’s Hall. 

“Your swells, as you call them, don’t always seem to have much courage,” 
said Judge Atheling to his companion. “I never saw a man take a touch of a 
cowhide so philosophically.” 

“Humph!” replied Mr. Gostick, M. P., reflectively, “I don't much like the 
man ; but you may depend on it Scarlett does not want courage.” 

“ He’s big enough to be brave, anyhow,” said the Judge. 

“ No want of pluck there,” pursued Gostick. ‘There’s something in all this 
that we don’t understand yet.” 


CHAPTER II. 
“ALL HIS HOUSEHOLD GODS LAY SHIVERED ROUND HIM.” 


MR. SCARLETT crossed St. James’s Park on his way homeward. He lived 
in one of the fashionable streets off Piccadilly. He walked very slowly, and 
sometimes came toa stand altogether for a moment or two, and looked back. 
Once he caught a glimpse, through the trees, of the Houses of Parliament, and 
he sighed audibly and shrugged his shoulders. 

“ No one,” he murmured, “ever valued success there more than I did, more 
than I do now at this very moment, when I give it all up forever. Well, it is 
something to know that there ¢s a sacrifice on my side.” 

Then he turned and walked more quickly homeward. Arrived at his house, 
he opened the door with a latch-key, and went quietly into his library. He un- 
locked a desk and took out two documents—his will, which he had lately altered, 
and a paper containing a statement of certain instructions addressed to his so- 
licitors. These he read over carefully, and enclosed in an envelope which he 
sealed and directed to the solicitors. Then he wrote twoshort letters, one to an 
intimate friend and old college companion; the other to his wife, Lady Judith 
Scarlett. 

When he first entered the library his servant, hearing the master’s step, came 
into the room with lights. Mr. Scarlett did not speak. 

His letters finished, Scarlett walked listlessly up and down the room. Once 
or twice he stopped before some favorite volume on the shelves, took it down, 
looked at it with a sort of affectionate regard, and put it back in its place again. 
There was one book, however, over which he lingered. It was a volume of il- 
lustrations of Goethe’s poems ; and Scarlett opened it by chance just at a page 
which showed the third scene of the fourth act of Faust—a wood and a cavern, 
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and Faust alone ; and underneath the opening words of the famous soliloquy of 
despair : 
“ Erhabner Geist, du gabst mir, gabst mir alles 
Warum ich bat!” 


Terrible confession! Spirit supreme, thou gavest me all, everything I prayed 
for—and now, behold, this is the end! 

“Was it not so with me?” murmured the successful man, as he stood alone 
this night. “ Did not the Unknown Spirit of Life and Creation grant me all, all 
I ever asked for or dreamed? Health, fortune, success in every field I cared to 
enter? Is there a name in England which speaks already of higher promise than 
mine? Lead us not into temptation? I never was led into temptation, in the 
common sense. I never knew the ignoble impulses that have drawn other men 
astray. I had love, and hope, and everything that could gladden life; and one 
mistake, one misconceptidn of my own nature and soul, has marred it all. Su- 
preme Spirit, you gave me all indeed ; and what have I made of the gift? I was 
to have been an instrument of happiness, and good, and honor to others and my- 
self—and I steep two lives at least with my own in misery and shame. And my 
name will be remembered as that of a coward and a criminal!” 

He looked into the face of the Faust in the engraving, as if he sought some 
likeness there. “That expression ought to be like mine,” he said bitterly; and 
he closed the volume and replaced it on its shelf. Then he sat down in his arm- 
chair, leaned his chin upon his hands, and seemed absorbed in thought. 

The little timepiece over the fireplace gave a sudden silvery chime, and 
Scarlett started up. His eyes fell on the letter addressed by his own hand to his 
wife. He took it up with an air of determination or desperation, and left the 
room. He crossed the hall, and ascended the stairs until he reached his wife’s 
room, which he knew he should find empty just then ; for Lady Judith had gone 
to one of her father’s solemn, almost sacrificial, dinner-parties. A dim light was 
burning, and the room looked more like an oratory than a lady’s boudoir. It 
had a large open Bible on a reading-stand, and over the reading-stand was a crue 
cifix, and on the table were divers prayer-books and hymn-books. 

Scarlett laid on the table the letter he had written, and was turning away, 
when he took up, half unconsciously, a volume that was near. It was a small 
and handsome copy of the New Testament. Scarlett held it a moment irreso- 
lutely in his hand, as if uncertain whether to open it and look into it or not. He 
decided at last: he put the book down without opening it, and he left the room. 

A few moments afterward Mr. Scarlett quitted the house. His servant took 
it for granted that he was returning to his place in Parliament; but the hero of 
the night’s debate—the most rising orator of the session—the coming minister— 
the successful man, who people said might even be looked upon as a predestined 
premier—did not return to the House of Commons; his place in Parliament 
knew him no more. 

It was a streaming wet night when, some hours after Mr. Scarlett had 
crossed his threshold, his wife’s carriage rattled up to the door, its lamps gleam- 
ing through the wet and darkness almost like the dragon of the great Pendrag- 
on ship, “making all the night a steam of fire.” So, at least, it might have 
seemed if he had only read the “Idyls of the King,” or if the poems had then 
been published, to the ragged little boy who lay coiled up on Lady Judith’s 
steps, and who was startled from his sleep by the crash of the wheels and the 
horses, and opened his dazed eyes to the glare of the two great lights that sud- 
denly flashed upon him. 


24 
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The footman who sprang up the steps to knock at the door, the servant who 
opened the door, were alike horrified and disgusted to find a ragged brat crouch- 
ing there. 

“ Be hoff hout of this, this instant minnit!” said one, pushing the boy for- 
ward, 

“Git hout of the way!” said the other, giving him a push sideways, in order 
to open a free passage for the lady of the house. 

Lady Judith’s eye fell upon the little social sinner who had come uninvited 
to her door. 

“Stay, Francis,” she said to one of the servants, as she gathered up her dra- 
peries and mounted the steps ; “don’t send him away. Come here, boy; come 
in here under this light.” 

She was standing in the hall, and she motioned the child to come in. The 
little fellow pulled off his cap, and squeezed it to get the rain out; then he 
scrubbed his feet, bare as they were, on the scraper; and thus made ready for 
polite society, he entered the hall and stood beneath the lamp. If any new 
illustration could possibly be found of the contrast between rich and poor, it 
might perhaps have been extracted somehow from this lady and this child, who 
now gazed at each other. Lady Judith Scarlett was a magnificent woman—tall, 
stately, somewhat pale, no doubt, with a forehead white as that of a statue, and 
luxurious masses of dark hair. Hers was a face and form to impress, rather 
than to fascinate; almost, one might say, to repel, rather than to allure. Infi- 
nite power and fixity of purpose spoke in the eyes and lips and chin; while even 
the full white shoulders and noble bust, which her shawl now hardly concealed 
as she stood in the sheltering hall, did not quite suffice, with all their feminine 
beauty, to invest their owner with that softening halo and allurement of woman- 
hood which is woman’s highest charm. The rich lady’s arms and bosom were 
as naked as the poor boy’s feet; but there were diamonds on the former, and 
only mud on the latter. 

The boy was some five or six years old, He was very wet, ragged, and dir- 
ty; but he had really a pretty face, and under his uncombed curls there gleamed 
a pair of eyes as bright as Lady Judith’s diamonds. 

“Have you no home, my boy?” Lady Judith asked, in the clear imperative 
tone which ladies accustomed to Sunday-schools and ragged-schools naturally 
adopt when catechising a doubtful claimant, and which seems intended to inti- 
mate at once that it is no use trying on any nonsense. 

“No, ma’am—I mean to say, my lady; at least, I haven’t any home to- 
night.” 

“ Where's your father?” 

“Dead, ma’am, ever so long. 

“ And your mother ?” 

“In the hospital, over there.” He jerked his head, as if to indicate in the 
precisest manner possible the locality of the institution. 

“Don’t I know your face, my boy? Is not your mother the Italian woman 
who used to play on a guitar, and whom I visited when she was sick in Stalley’s 
buildings, in the court yonder ?” 

“Yes, my lady.” The boy’s lip began to quiver, and his eyes to fill with 
tears. 

“What was your father’s name?” 

“Volney, my lady.” 

“Yes, I thought so. Well, that will do; you must not sleep on the door 
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step in the rain. Your mother is a decent poor woman, much to be pitied ; as, 
indeed, most women are. Francis, let this boy sleep somewhere in the house 
to-night, on a hearth-rug or anywhere, and give him something to eat. Remind 
me of him in the morning before he goes away.” 

Lady Judith turned and went up stairs ; her maid, who followed her, pausing 
an instant to exchange a glance of wonder and sympathy with the servants whom 
the inexplicable caprice of a lady had burdened with the odious charge, even for 
a night, of a ragged and dirty little boy. 

To reach her bedroom, Lady Judith had to pass through the room already 
described—the boudoir converted into an oratory. In passing through, the lady 
turned her eyes reverentially toward the figure of the crucified Christ ; and then, 
looking meekly downward, she saw the letter addressed to her in the handwrit- 
ing of her husband. She knew the hand. Does it seem idle and ridiculous to 
say that a woman knew her husband’s writing? Perhaps it seems so; but Lady 
Judith had had few love-letters from Charles Scarlett—they say a woman never 
forgets the writing which even once told her of a love—and their brief prime of 
wedded tolerance over, she had had few letters or scraps of writing of any kind 
from him. For three months before this night they had been almost as stran- 
gers to each other. Her charities and her piety had never won him back; his 
rising fame had not warmed or softened her. She knew his writing, however ; 
and she knew that when he wrote to her, and left a letter on her table, there 
must be grave and solid reason for it. No possibility of little scribbled messa- 
ges for her about delays in the House or business in the city, accompanied with 
the tender phrases of playful excuse and affection, which loving husbands write 
and happy wives receive. No; when Charles Scarlett writes to his wife Judith, 
look you, there must be matter in it. 

So Lady Judith thought; for she sent her maid away, and opened the letter 
alone. 

She opened it with a firm hand; and though her eyebrows contracted, and 
her lips had to be firmly compressed while she read it, yet she did read it 
steadily to the end, Then she read it again. It was very short; it gave her to 
know that her busband had left her forever—that he had given up every hope 
which could delight ambition—every splendid possibility which political genius 
and parliamentary influence might realize—in order to be free from her. One 
can understand the feeling of blended pride and remorse with which a woman, 
even a guilty woman, learns that a gifted and successful man has renounced all 
that earth can offer for the sake of being with her. It is less easy to compre- 
hend how a woman, not consciously guilty, but indeed, on the contrary, believ- 
ing herself all virtue and religion, feels when she learns that such a man has re- 
nounced pride, power, and success, for the sake of being free from her. 

Lady Judith went into her bedroom, and presently got rid of her maid. She 
did not sleep that night, but she allowed her woman to undress her, and she 
went into bed. Her future part in life was too uncertain to be settled at pres- 
ent without long grave thought; and she would do nothing by which an excuse 
could be afforded for precipitate talk and scandal. No one would observe her 
husband’s absence for one night, and the morning might have counsel to bring. 
So she acted just as she ordinarily did until her maid was gone. 

Then she felt as if she could not remain lying down—as if the weight of her 
bitterness would stifle her. She left her bed and walked the room, and sat and 
thought and prayed. Prayed for patience and heavenly support in affliction, and 
the strength to pardon those who had done her wrong? Ohno; but for cour- 
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age and fortitude to wait and compass and witness the punishment of those who 
had sinned against her. Probably she did not say this in actual outspoken 
words ; but this was the soul and spirit of her prayer; and like some other de- 
vout people, she was liable at moments to forget that the Power she supplicated 
can detect any wrong interpretation which the lips may happen to put upon the 
message of the heart. 

Brooding over the past through that weary night, did Lady Judith never 
think, never once think, that perhaps things might have gone better but for some 
fault of hers? Did she reproach herself with nothing? Did she not suspect 
that there must have been something besides man’s inherent wickedness to ex- 
plain the sudden fall into same and sin of one generally so pure of heart and 
character, so full of ambitious and steadfast purpose, as her husband? Was she 
not conscious of any error in always coldly standing aloof from him and his 
ways, and making him aware that she shrank from him as an unbeliever, and 
thwarting him whenever she could, and avowedly hating all persons and things 
he loved? Nay, did she not think with regret and compunction that when, soon 
after their last quarrel and their subsequent tacit separation, she had come to 
know something which might have gladdened and softened his heart, and brought 
them back to each other, if anything on earth could, she had proudly and pur- 
posely kept from him the knowledge that a hope long deferred was at last likely 
to be gratified? No; she felt no regret, no compunction; she saw in herself 
only a victim, a wronged being, a sufferer throughout—one other pure and reli- 
gious woman made a sacrifice to the cold cruelty and selfishness of man. She 
even felt a thrill of something almost like pride and joy to think that she had 
kept from her husband all knowledge of the hope which had lately begun to throb 
beneath her bosom. For Lady Judith’s religion was only her own strong will 
converted into a divinity and a code, and prayed to, worshipped, and obeyed. 
That it led her so often into works of charity and goodness is not surprising 
after all. No oracle always gives forth wrong counsel, False gods flourish on 
the good deeds which, despite of them, their votaries sometimes do. 

Lady Judith sat, or walked, or knelt in her white night-dress, looking like a 
beautiful stately ghost come back to eagth for some stern business of revenge. 
The night wore away, and when day was bright she returned to bed; and her 
maid, coming to call her at the usual hour, found her apparently fast asleep. 

The news gradually spread itself over London that Charles Scarlett had flung 
away his career, and had committed a political, social, and moral suicide. There 
was no sudden shock; the story only suffused itself by imperceptible degrees 
and shades, like a dawn, over the sky of London society. Those who were priv- 
ileged to come near the real facts of the case learned that Scarlett had been for 
two days at least making very deliberate preparations for his self-outlawry. He 
had penned a brief, quiet address to the constituency of the borough which he 
represented in Parliament, merely announcing that he had determined, for pri- 
vate and personal reasons, on withdrawing from political life, and thanking his 
constituents for the confidence they had always given him while he was their 
representative. This letter he had enclosed to his solicitors, with instructions 
that the necessary steps should be taken on his behalf to obtain the stewardship 
of the Chiltern Hundreds—in other words, the permission of Parliament to re- 
sign his seat as a member. He had taken with him a sum of money which, al- 
though considerable in itself, was quite insignificant when compared with the 
wealth which he possessed and left untouched. Concerning this property he 
made certain conditional dispositions which it is not necessary just now to ex- 
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plain. Lady Judith Scarlett was in any case a wealthy woman ; and her money 
and lands were absolutely her own. 

In fact, Charles Scarlett seemed to have done just what any man of his posi- 
tion might naturally have done who was about to travel—say to explore Africa, 
or seek sport in South America—for a year or so. Nothing contained in any of 
his written and formal instructions could have given any one to understand 
whether he did or did not contemplate an early return to England. But public 
scandal started a good many theories of explanation; and soon a general con- 
sensus seemed to have settled upon one. 

“ Now, Atheling, you have a pretty fair specimen of the ways of our aristocra- 
cy, or of the fellows who try to be like them. Egad! I think the imitators in 
these, as in most other cases, are the worst. Look at this Scarlett. His father 
was a respectable man, and made his money honestly; but this fellow must be 
an aristocrat. To gain his social place he must marry an earl’s daughter; and 
then, to show that he was worthy of his station, he must carry away another 
man’s wife.” 

“Then that is the true story?” Judge Atheling asked. 

He had called this morning to say farewell to his friend Mr. Gostick at Mr. 
Gostick’s lodgings in Manchester buildings, Westminster. Mr. Gostick was a 
very rich man, and kept up a heavy imposing sort of style in his Lancashire 
home ; but when in London for the session he lived in a couple of shabby rooms, 
for which he paid two guineas a week. 

“ That is the true story?” Atheling asked. “ Always the woman in the mis- 
chief.” And a smile twinkled over his broad benignant face, on his full soft lips, 
and his blue kindly eyes. It is an odd thing that even pure-hearted and good 
people should be so ready to smile when they hear of somebody carrying off 
another man’s wife ; but they do smile at such things—at least, they did twenty 
years ago. 

“ Of course, that is the true story. Tom Dysart’s wife, you know; the fellow 
who struck Scarlett in Westminster Hall the other night. That was the reason 
Scarlett did not hit him again. I told you at the time there was something or 
other up which kept Scarlett so quiet. Well, sir, Scarlett paid him off. When 
Dysart got home that night, or next morning very likely, his wife was gone.” 

“With Scarlett ?” ; 

“ Well, I suppose it is not uncharitable to infer that much ; at all events, Dy- 
sart is yelling it all over the town—that I know for certain. Poor thing!” 

“Poor Dysart?” 

“No, no; Dysart’s a.ruffian. The poor wife, I mean. She must have had 
a hard life of it with him. She was a beautiful girl ; and a good, sweet girl, too. 
My wife knew her very well. Why she married him I don’t know; but he was 
a handsome fellow, and was cousin to a lord—that’s the curse of our social sys- 
tem in this country, Atheling.” . 

“Well, it’s a bad affair altogether,” said the Judge, who had now wholly 
ceased to see the comic aspect of the situation, and who indeed could never read 
the story of the woman bidden to “go and sin no more” without tears rushing 
into his eyes. “A bad affair; all the worse that some of these people don’t 
seem to be bad people. I never saw a face and head I liked better than that 
man Scarlett’s. If you were a phrenologist, my friend, you would know what I 
mean.” 

“ Phrenology !—fudge!” interjected downright Mr. Gostick. 

“ Ah, well, you don’t understand ; and would not be convinced, like a genu- 
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ine Briton. But I liked the man’s head. The moral qualities seemed particu- 
larly well developed. Then you know, after all, there really is a sort of mis- 
guided heroism and devotion about a man who throws away such a career as he 
had, and regularly ruins himself for a woman.” 

“ And ruins the woman, too, And the other woman, his wife? That’s heroic 
too?” 

“ No, you have me there,” said Atheling. ‘You will look at all sides of a 
question, and will not allow me to keep to my sentimental side. Still he has 
given up everything; that must be allowed. He’s as good as Marc Antony, 
anyhow.” 

“Stuff!” grumbled Mr. Gostick. “ My esteemed friend, you know nothing 
of our ways here. This man Scarlett will come back to London somewhere ~ 
about the middle of next session; and his friends and admirers will like him all 
the better for what he has done. Given up! He has given up about half a ses- 
sion of the House of Commons, and he has gone on a holiday trip. That’s 
about the size of the thing. He has only won his spurs as an aristocratic che- 
valier.”’ P 
“Well,” said Atheling, “you know your people best ; and I must not lose my 
train or keep my wife waiting. I am obliged to you, Gostick, for all your kind- 
ness ; and if ever you do cross the Atlantic——” 

“I'll come and see you. But you and your wife will pay us another visit 
here in the Old World before long ?” 

* Not very soon, I think. We have set our hearts on making a great journey 
to the West—quite a big thing ; to the Rocky Mountains, and further perhaps.” 

“Ts not that a heavy undertaking for a woman?” 

“ Not for my wife. She and I are still only like a big schoolboy and school- 
girl. Nothing tires us or puts us out; and we are good company to each other. 
Then we havea restless fit always on us of late. In fact, since we lost our 
sweet little girl, our one only infant, my wife can’t rest long anywhere ; and no 
more can I, The moment we begin to feel as if we were settled and at home 
anywhere, we hear the patter of her little feet again ; and we know she is dead.” 

The Judge’s large blue eyes were watery. Gostick too was touched. The 
one soft place in his heart was that which belonged to the domestic virtues. He 
had no sympathy with irregular emotions of any kind, heroic or otherwise; but 
the griefs of honest proper married people concerned him. 

“Say, Gostick,” said the Judge suddenly, “ there weren’t any little chiidren 
mixed up anyhow in this Scarlett affair, were there? He had no child, I hear.” 

“No, Ae had no child; but I think there was a little Dysart—a girl, 1 be- 
lieve. Mrs. Dysart certainly had a little girl ; but I don’t know—perhaps she’s 
dead.” ; 

“ Ah, let’s hope so. It would be better so, surely. I don’t like to think of a 
girl whosegmother dare not look frankly into her child’s eyes. Let’s hope the 
child is dead. Yes, yes ; no doubt she is dead.” 

Judge Atheling seemed to take quite an anxious personal interest in the fate 
of the child, of whose existence, problematical as it was, he had never heard be- 
fore that moment. He was an eccentric sort of man, with a kind of religion of 
his own, which sometimes, when provoked, presumed to be sturdily antagonistic 
to other people’s dogmas, but was indeed at bottom only a mere unorthodox 
mush of charity and love and pity. 

Atheling talked with his wife over the story of Scarlett’s disappearance and 
the possibility of the fugitive Mrs. Dysart having a little girl, whom perhaps she 
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had to leave behind to the heedless hands of a profligate and brutal husband. 
Mrs. Atheling, however, would not hear of this conjecture. If the child were 
alive, she insisted that the mother would have taken her away ; and this, she ad- 
mitted, would be dreadful under the circumstances. No; if the girl were alive, 
Mrs. Atheling ruled that the mother Would never have run away, but would have 
borne with anything rather than bring shame upon her daughter. So they 
agreed that the child was dead and buried. But if they had not had to leave 
England at once, they would never have rested until they had found out all about 
the matter; and on many a night, as they steamed across the Atlantic, there 
seemed to rise over the waves, out of the moonlight, the sweet sad face of a de- 
serted little child ; looking like their own lost daughter somewhat, but looking 
as she never did—pale and unhappy. 

Meanwhile London soon began to forget Charles Grey Scarlett. He did not 
fulfil Mr. Gostick’s prediction ; he did not return about the middle of.the next 
session. His enemy Dysart obtained a sort of consolation for his loss by receiv- 
ing a high official appointment, which gave him a large salary and the control of a 
department of revenue. Some people said the ministry owed this to Dysart, be- 
cause he had worked long in their interest, and had lost his seat in the House 
mainly through his over-anxiety to keep his vote at their service. Others de- 
clared that some of his aristocratic relatives insisted that a good place must be 
found for him, to keep him out of debt and harm, And others again positively 
affirmed that the place was obtained for him through the pertinacious and urgent 
exertions of the Earl of Coryden, at the command of his daughter. For Lady 
Judith, they said, was so high-minded and good a woman, that she felt it a point 
of conscience to do some substantial service for a man whom her husband's sin 
had so cruelly wronged. 

Anyhow, Tom Dysart got a good place, and spent his salary splendidly, It 
must have been a great comfort to his friends to know that his domestic calami- 
ties had not broken his manly heart. 

Other rising men came up in the House of Commons, and Charles Scarlett 
was forgotten there. He had not had celebrity long enough to become even a 
tradition. Scandal soon ceased to talk of him; friends, acquaintances, rivals 
ceased to think of him. There was no one left in England who had ever loved 
him ; only hatred kept his memory green, 


CHAPTER III. 
BORN IN BITTERNESS. 


THE great Exhibition of 1851 is over, and the Crystal Palace no longer cum- 
bereth the earth of Hyde Park; the house of glass is transplanted to Sydenham, 
and the Exhibition has become a memory; the Duke of Wellington igdead, and 
well-nigh forgotten ; the Prince President Louis Napoleon has become Emperor 
of the French; the Crimean war is over; Garibaldi has freed Sicily, and the 
kingdom of Italy has been made ; Darwin has written his book, and Buckle bies 
in a grave at Damascus; Abraham Lincoln has been elected President of the 
United States, and there has been a Southern Confederacy and a great smoke 
of battle, and the Confederacy is gone and Lincoln is murdered ; Prince Albert 
is dead ; Richard Cobden is dead; people who can remember the Exhibition of 
1851 begin to feel almost like old fogies as they stand with their juniors on the 
Champ de Mars, Paris, and criticise the Exposition of 1867. So many yeaps 
have passed since the last chapter. 
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It is a bright day, not too hot, in the late summer or early autumn of 1867 in 
Paris. It is about the time of year when Parisians who belong to society have 
ventured on their grand annual expedition to the sea-shore, or Baden-Baden, or 
their provincial chdteaux, and Paris is, for the most part, abandoned to the 
stranger. An English party, weary of the crowd and the courts, and the Tunis- 
ian palace and the Russian cottage—weary of Spanish minstrel-girls who could 
speak no language but Clerkenwell English, turbaned Turks who answered any 
question in the most fluent French, and such other wonders of nature and art— 
had sought refuge and repose in a gallery devoted to sculpture. He who knows 
anything of such scenes knows that around a really great pure work of the sculp- 
tor’s art is solitude. Let conspiracy, if it would discuss its plans in safest secre- 
cy, seek out a great popular exhibition and shelter itself near a noble marble 
group. No idle crowd gathers there. 

No conspiracy, however, was in process of concoction by this English party. 
They only sought a little rest ; one of them at least looked utterly wearied and 
out of humor, and this was the youngest of the group. The party consisted of 
an elder lady and a younger, and two young men. The younger lady was ap- 
parently not more than sixteen years of age ; she was very small and of delicate, 
almost frail Ahysigue, with thin, white, nervous-looking hands, one of which could 
be seen just now, for she had plucked off her glove with an impatient fretful ea- 
gerness. Her features were small and regularly formed; her complexion was 
perfectly colorless. Her dark hair was smocth, and arranged without a chignon ; 
her eyes were dark, glittering, and restless. The elder lady was by no means el- 
derly—perhaps forty, certainly not more. She too had dark hair and a pale face, 
but she was of splendid physical proportions and a noble, queenly bearing. Yet 
no one could look at these two women without feeling satisfied that he sawa 
mother and daughter. 

One of the young men had the regulation whiskers, moustache, light complex- 
ion, and white teeth of the fashionable and well-bred Englishman. He was un- 
mistakably a gentleman, or what his countrymen would have called a “ swell.” 
The other had something of an olive tinge in his face, and short, thick, curling 
hair of deep brown, which looked almost black when contrasted with the bright 
locks of his male friend, and positively light when one compared it with the 
“raven down of darkness” on the foreheads of both the ladies. This young 
man wore a short moustache, and had otherwise a beardless face—not shaven, 
but beardless. The group, taken altogether, had somewhat of a distinguished 
appearance. 

“How I hate all this sort of thing!” broke out the younger lady, with a 
grimace and a shrug of the shoulders. 

“What sort of thing, Alexia?” asked the elder. 

“This exhibition, and this detestable looking at sights and odious people ; 
and Paris, and all the rest of it; and everything. Where are you going next, 
mamma ?” 

“T am going to the service in the Protestant church.’ 

“Why don’t you call it temple,” mamma? The Protestant temple—that is 
the proper slang phrase for it among your religious set of people, I think.” 

“T don’t talk slang, Alexia.” 

“T call it all slang, that sort of thing ; and I hate religious slang worse than 
any other. Charles Escombe’s slang, which he picks up among billiard-markers 
and vulgar actresses, I believe, is much less odious to me than the slang of your 
people, dear mamma,” 
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Charles Escombe laughed a good-humored British laugh, showing his bright 
white teeth. 

“ Pray don’t attack me, Miss Scarlett. I am not equal to the encounter, I 
assure you. Besides, I hardly know a billiard-marker by sight ; and, I declare, 
don’t know any actress, vulgar or otherwise, except so far as seeing her from the 
stalls may be considered an acquaintanceship.” 

The young lady disdained any reply to, or even recognition of, his remark ; 
and, looking at her mother, said: 

“Then, mamma, if you are going to the Protestant temple, or whatever you 
call it, 1 am going home. I hate being in the hotel, but it is better than this.” 

“Very well, Alexia. You can take the carriage.” 

“Thank you; I don’t want the carriage. I mean to walk.” 

“ Alone, Miss Scarlett?” asked Escombe, smiling. 

“Alone, of course. You don’t suppose I want anybody’s company?” 

She laid a peculiar emphasis on the word “anybody,” and fixed her eyes on 
him with a glance of gleaming scorn, which he bore with perfect good-humor. 

“But it isn’t quite the thing, you know, for a young lady to walk alone in 
Paris.” 

“Is it not? Then it is just the thing I mean to do.” 

And the young lady arose with a very resolute air. 

Her mother glanced at the darker young man, and they exchanged looks. - 

“T, too, am going home,” he said. “I have had enough of this, and I am 
not ina humor for the service at the church. I'll walk with you, Alexia, and 
Charles Escombe will stay with Lady Judith.” 

The young lady looked up at him, fixed her eyes on his, and then said, still 
holding him, and him only, in her gaze: 

“ Perhaps mamma would prefer that you remained with her.” 

“T should certainly prefer Angelo to remain with me,” said her mother calmly, 
“if you did not wish to go away. Butif you will go, some one must go with 
you.” 

“Then if it is left to my selection, I prefer Angele, certainly. Let Charles 
Escombe stay with mamma, and help her to pray for the conversion of the Fau- 
bourg St. Germain to the principles of Dr. Pusey or Lord Shaftesbury, accord- 
ing as she feels disposed. I hardly know one from the other, and I don’t care 
if the French never were converted.” 

The agreeable conversation was here interrupted for a few moments bya 
party of visitors who came into the gallery as if they had been there before, and 
wished, for a special reason, to study one of the groups of sculpture again. For 
they walked directly up to one of the masterpieces of modern Italian art, and 
stood gazing at it. The new-comers were three—a tall, stout, heavy-looking 
man of sixty, a tall, thin lady about the same age, and a young woman of nine- 
teen or twenty. 

“What a beautiful girl!” said Alexia, in quite an audible tone, appgrently 
as if she did not care in the least whether the object of her admiration heard the 
praise or not. 

“TI think she has heard you, Miss Alexia,” Charles Escombe whispered. 

“If she did, she probably did not understand; Frenchwomen hardly ever 
know English.” 

“ But I don’t think she is a Frenchwoman.” 

“What then? English, perhaps? Do you suppose that sort of graceful fig- 
ure and that walk are common among our countrywomen ?” 
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“Miss Scarlett is cynical,” said Escombe, smiling; “and we know that she 
is always unpatriotic.” 

Meanwhile the subject of the discussion, with her companions, turned from 
the group at which they had been gazing, and passing close by our English party, 
left the gallery. Alexia calmly surveyed the lady from her bonnet to her boots, 
as if she were studying a statue. The young lady looked at her in return, and 
their eyes met. Apparently the stranger was almost as much struck with Alexia 
as Alexia had been with her; for, as the three new-comers passed out of the 
doorway, our party distinctly heard the young woman say to her companions in 
English, but with a somewhat peculiar accent: 

“What a pretty pale girl that is! Can she be English?” 

“A case of mutual admiration,” said Escombe. “She is a very fine girl 
indeed. Splendid eyes! Did you see her, Lady Judith?” 

“Yes; she is handsome, I think. But I did not much observe her. What 
sort of people were those with her? They look wonderfully uncouth.” 

“T thought the ancient pair must have come from the French provinces some- 
where,” said Escombe. “The man looked like a personage who might be a 
maire, or something of that kind, But they are some sort of English people by 
their talk.” r 

The dark-complexioned young man, who had for the last few minutes been 
sitting in silence, here rose, and said: 

“Tf you will go, Alexia, I shall be glad to go too,” 

Alexia looked inquiringly into his face. 

“ Not with you!” she answered, in a low undertone, 

He only smiled a grave, sweet smile, and took her arm and drew it under his. 

“ You are not angry with me, Alexia?” 

“O no,” she replied, after a moment’s pause, and in a softer accent; “I am 
not angry with you.” 

They presently passed through the door and into one of the open gardens ; 
and the young man talked cheerfully to the girl, who began at last to answer in 
a genial voice and with gentler gleams in her glittering eyes. Suddenly she 
broke off in the midst of something she was telling him, and said in vehement 
accents: 

“T sometimes think that I hate every one in the world except you!” 

Just at that moment they heard footsteps approaching ; and from one of the 
side-paths which opened on the broad walk—where they were treading amid 
enormous stone vases of gorgeous flowers, amid ferns, and trees, and gleaming 
statues, and jets of water.sparkling in the sun—there came forth, so close to 
them that one or other group must give way to allow the other to pass, the girl 
and her companions whom Alexia had lately criticised. 

This group was certainly remarkable. It was made up of a very tall, very 
stout, ungainly, fair-cheekd, blue-eyed man, with bald forehead and yellowish 
hair hardly yet touched with gray; an equally tall, remarkably thin and shriv- 
elled lady, with complexion yellow almost as the gentleman’s hair, and twinkling 
brown eyes that peered everywhere and took in everything ; and a young woman, 
with fair hair just long enough to reach her shoulders, and allowed to fall there 
in its natural curls, seeming almost like the chevelure of some brilliant young 
cavalier of the days of the Stuarts, This girl was rather tall, although she 
appeared of moderate proportions indeed between her two high-reaching come 
panions; and she walked and moved with a certain grace and strength and 
springiness as unlike to the measured and stately movements of a fine English- 
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woman as to the mincing prettiness and coquetry of a fashionable Frenchwoman’s 
gait. She had certainly, as Escombe remarked, splendid eyes ; eyes of a deep, 
changing blue, which in some lights looked gray; eyes that had a thoughtful 
depth in them, that filled the gazer with emotion as they turned even by chance 
on him; eyes that were tender and sympathetic, and yet telling of a high aspir- 
ing soul, Egeria might have had such eyes perhaps, or Corinna. 

For the rest of the face, one forgot it almost at first, because of the eyes and 
the hair; but it was a face full everywhere of beauty ; more girlish than a stran- 
ger would have thought, while the gravity and melancholy which always shine 
out of really beautiful, lustrous, untwinkling eyes had still their full, fresh com- 
mand over him. Indeed, this was simply a handsome girl; only there was 
something in her look which seemed to say that she was a girl with a past and a 
future—with a history and a destiny. 

Alexia Scarlett and her companion looked at the girl alike with a feeling of 
admiration. She, of course, knew them again; and there was something almost 
approaching to a glance of open recognition exchanged. The eyes of the 
strange young lady and those of Alexia’s companion met for an instant. Then 
she passed on; and Alexia turned and looked after her. She wore a dress of 
some light summer fabric and of violet tints; and the dress was at that time 
somewhat remarkable because of its short skirts, adapted for easy walking. A 
small, black, cavalier-fashion hat, with a drooping black feather, contrasted pic- 
turesquely with her fair hair. 

It must be owned that it was not Alexia alone who looked after this graceful 
disappearing form. Alexia’s companion, too, stood and gazed with undisguised 
interest along the path she was so lightly and firmly treading. 

“T wish she had looked back,” Alexia said at last. “I should like to have 
seen her face again. Not because she is pretty—in fact, she is not pretty; I 
don’t care for pretty faces—but there is something peculiar about her—some- 
thing of character and expression, I think I should like to have a sister with 
such a Jook in her eyes.” 

“T wish you had a sister, Alexia,” said the young man, looking down upon 
her with an expression partly of tenderness, partly of pity. 

“Do you? Then I don’t. She would be very good, of course, and delight- 
ful, and angelic; and you would all praise her and love her, and hold her up in 
perpetual contrast with me; and I should grow to detest her very soon. I feel 
quite sure Eve was perpetually torturing her wretched son Cain by holding up 
to him the example of his sweet little brother Abel.” 

“IT am glad I have nothing angelic in me but the name, Alexia, lest you 
should hate me.” 

“Would that vex you much ?” 

“Indeed, it would—very deeply.” 

She stopped, and looked up at him. Unluckily, perhaps, he was just then 
glancing back once again along the path where the fair-haired girl had been. 
Alexia’s eyes sparkled with a quick, fierce light; and she caught his arm, and 
said in a tone of sudden sharpness: 

“ Did you ever see that girl—that person—before? Come, tell me—did you?’ 

“ Never, Alexia. Why do you ask?” 

“ Because of the way in which you looked after her.” 

He smiled, 

“ Come, tell me why you smile. You did see her before?” 

“Only when we all saw her--in the room where the sculptures were.” 
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“ But did you not meet her, you yourself, somewhere before, or hear or know 
something about her?” 

“ Never saw her, or heard or knew anything about her, until to-day.” 

“1 don’t believe it!” she exclaimed passionately ; and her hand clasped his 
arm more fiercely. “She looked at you as if she knew you; and I detest her 
already.” 

“Don’t you believe my word, Alexia?” 

“ No—I don’t. Well—yes; I suppose I do. But I thought you looked at 
each other as if you had some sort of acquaintance.” 

“If we had, Alexia, what would it have mattered, and why should I not have 
told you?” 

“T don’t know. Perhaps because you think I am bad-tempered and malig- 
nant, and all the rest of it, as mamma is always telling me; and perhaps you 
thought I might have taken some freakish dislike to that girl; but I only hate 
her far worse now.” 

“ Because I don’t know her?” 

“No; because I have made myself ridiculous about her. Do you know an- 
other reason why I don’t like her?” 

“Indeed, Alexia, I do not.” 

“ Because she seemed so familiar and so happy with those old people, who- 
ever they were—her father and mother, 1 suppose. Did you ever see sucha 
frightful old yellow creature as that tall thin woman? And yet that beautiful 
girl seemed quite fond of her; and they were affectionate to each other. Very 
well ; did you ever see mamma and me affectionate ?” 

“ My dear Alexia, you know you are very peculiar in your ways sometimes, 
and you don’t try to accommodate yourself to your mother’s likings and habits.” 

“ You think me very malicious and wicked ?” 

“No; I think you want self-control, Alexia. But I think you might govern 
yourself if you would. You are very young ; you have time to improve.” 

“ How much older, pray, are you than I am?” 

“1 don’t well know, several years certainly ; six or seven at least.” 

“That is not much. How do you manage to control yourself? How are 
you always so kind and sweet to mamma?” 

“ My dear Alexia, because I love her so dearly.’ 

“Love her dearly! Stuff!” 

Angelo laughed. 

“ Come, Alexia, you are not half so bad as you give yourself out to be. You 
are fond of your mother ; and you and she would be tender and loving friends 
if you would only give way a little. I know your mother better than you do.” 

The girl shook her head. 

“Yes, indeed, I do. I ought to know her well, and to love her. No one in 
all the world, I do believe, ever was so good to another as she has been to me. 
I would give my life to please her—or to please you, Alexia, for that matter; al- 
though, if it were a question between one and the other, my dear little sister, I 
must cling to her.” 

Alexia paused for a moment, and then said: 

“Listen to me, Angelo, You don’t know my mother fully ; 7 know her by 
instinct. She is fond of you, in her way, because you devote yourself and your 
life to her. It has often made me more perverse and malignant than ever when 
I saw how devoted you were—looking up to her as if she were a saint or a god- 
dess. Let me tell you, good example is sometimes worse in its effects on wicked 
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people like me than bad example would be. It offends and aggravates us. No 
matter. What I want to say is, that you don’t know my mother. Some day 
you will cross her in something—-you will refuse to sacrifice your will or your 
pleasure to hers ; and then she will crush you, and throw you away, and trample 
on you as I do this wretched faded old flower.” 

She plucked a flower from her belt, crushed and crumpled it in her fierce lit- 
tle white hand, flung it on the gravel walk, and stamped and trampled on it. 

“It was Charles Escombe gave you that flower,” said Angelo calmly. “You 
ought not to treat it thus.” 

“T care nothing for Charles Escombe or his stupid flower ; and you know 
that perfectly well. You say such things only to offend me.” 

“ Indeed, Alexia, I never say anything to offend you; and Charles Escombe 
is one of the best fellows and the truest friends living.” 

“Yes; very well; let him be so. But, my meek Angelo, I see already that 
a time will come when you will quarrel with my mother.” 

“ Never, Alexia ; the thing is impossible.” 

“Why? Are you above all human passion ?” 

“Not I, dear; but I hope and believe I am above outrageous ingratitude ; 
and it would be nothing short of such a crime if I were to quarrel with Lady 
Judith. Don’t think of it. There is nothing I would not do rather than dis- 
please her.” 

Alexia laughed a short, bitter little laugh. 

“ My dear, good, devoted, sweetly-filial Messer Angelo, there are things you 
would nct do to please even her. Do you think I don’t see that you can have a 
will of your own, just as strong as hers or mine? Some time you will have to 
choose between offending her and giving up something you have set your heart 
upon; and you will offend her without a pang of hesitation. The time will 
come when I shall hear her denouncing you as a monster of ingratitude—as she 
does most people. Look out for yourself when that time comes! She will not 
spare you! I shall look on and laugh and be glad. I delight in the thought al- 
ready.” 

“ Don’t, Alexia—don’t talk so foolishly and bitterly. It pains me to hear it; 
and I know you do not wish to do that.” 

“ Sometimes I do; and to-day especially. I think that when I was born, I 
must have been consecrated by mistake to some demon. My mother is so very 
devout, that she would naturally have sought for a patron saint for me; and as 
she never was quite a Roman Catholic, or fully acquainted with the names and 
histories of canonized personages, she probably vowed me away to some fiend 
in mistake. If so, this must be his féte-day and mine. I feel delightfully insane 
and wicked to-day.” 

Any one who could have seen and heard this young man and young woman 
—the latter hardly more than a child—as they thus talked during their walk 
through the Champs Elysées, which they had now reached, would assuredly 
have been struck by the patience, good-temper, and moderating, protecting pity, 
with which Angelo bore himself towards her whom he called his sister. No ex- 
pression of impatience, no word of anger, broke from him. She was now doing 
her best to torment him ; saying wild and fantastic things just because she knew 
he did not like to hear her say them. And he knew this; and was only grave 
and tender with her, waiting until the evil fit should pass away, and the better 
mood of this freakish and bitter Undine of the night should have command once 
more. It did, indeed, seem sometimes as if the cradle of this slender, pale, and 
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beautiful girl had been rocked by Sycorax herself. Tetchy and wayward was 
her infancy as that’of Gloster ; a legendary changeling could hardly have shown 
less sympathy and instinctive affection for the woman on whose breast she was 
imposed than Alexia Scarlett did for the mother who bore her. The strange 
thing was, that hardly any one hated her—her who was so ful! of capricious 
hate. The servants whom she insulted, and sometimes almost maltreated, had 
compassion and a charitable word for her; and even at this moment, as she 
walked homeward in her ill-humor, and tried to annoy her patient escort, there 
were words whispered of her into her mother’s ear which a very Griselda of 
meekness and virtue might have gladdened to hear. 

These words were spoken by Charles Escombe, who had taken advantage 
of Alexia’s sudden departure to speak to her mother of certain hopes and 
schemes he had already been forming. Charles Escombe was a younger son of 
an aristocratic house. He would never, in all human probability, come to enjoy 
a title, except his present prefix of Honorable; but, more fortunate than most 
younger sons, he had received by bequest a tolerable property. He was one of 
a class of young aristocrats growing numerous in England of late years—young 
aristocrats whose creed is philosophical Radicalism, and whose practice is sys- 
tematized philanthropy. If there were a Young England party of the present 
day, Charles Escombe might be taken—not, indeed, as one of its leaders ; for 
he had not genius enough to lead anything—but as one of its average represen- 
tatives. The Young England of Disraeli’s better days believed in a paternal 
nobility, wearing white waistcoats, doling out alms to bedesmen at sound of bell, 
and playing cricket with a grateful tenantry. The school of which Charles Es- 
combe was a member believed in Stuart Mill, workhouse reform, and the over- 
throw of the Established Church. This school was equally strong on sentiment 
and on statistics. If one could combine Gradgrind and Rousseau, he would 
thus have constructed an idealized symbol—a beau idéal—of Charles Escombe’s 
Young England. Escombe believed in the regeneration of the world by the 
universal suffusion of the democratic idea; but if you misquoted by a single 
word any clause in the Reform Bill, or exaggerated by half-a-dozen souls the 
population of any country or county whatever, he would have come down upon 
you hard and fast with his incontrovertible facts and figures, and demolished 
you. 

A certain similarity of pursuits, or at least a common earnestness in pursu- 
ing anything which seemed desirable, had brought the Hon. Charles Escombe 
into close relationship with Lady Judith Scarlett. The fact that her Protestantism 
was illumined considerably by Pusey, while his was tempered by Auguste Comte, 
did not much divide them, Escombe had a profound respect for Lady Judith’s 
intellect and energy, and he kept his Comte all to himself when she was present. 
He had no mother; his only sister was married to a Scotch lord, and was of a 
hard Presbyterian turn ; and he drew towards Lady Judith and her family with 
a frank liking for each of its members. Towards one, indeed, he began already 
to entertain feelings which now were finding expression. 

Lady Judith and Charles Escombe were still in the sculpture gallery. Es- 
combe had said his say; Lady Judith looked uncomfortable. 

“T wish you had not told me this so soon,” she said at last. “Do you know 
how old Alexia is? She wants nearly a month of sixteen.” 

“Of course, Lady Judith, I know all that; she will be sixteen on the 27th of 
October. Yes, I know all about that; but I thought it right to tell you; not 
that I want to bring matters to a crisis now, you know, but that you should un- 
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derstand my motives and objects, and so forth, and that you should not disap- 
prove when you see me doing my best to win Alexia, and to make her love me.’ 

“ Are you sure, quite sure, that you love her?” 

“O yes, indeed I am. I have thought it over very calmly, Lady Judith; I 
have put it to myself in a variety of ways. You can’t think what trouble I have 
taken to make myself understand it thoroughly. What with that and the work- 
house-reform business, and the compound householder, I have had quite a hard 
time of it. But I see my way; I do indeed. I know Alexia is only a mere 
child, one might say ; but I know that I love her, and I could not take any step 
in the matter until! I had first spoken to you.” 

Lady Judith looked at him with a gaze that spoke at once of curiosity and of 
pity. 

“ Granted, then,” said she, “that you understand yourself; are you quite 
sure that you understand her?” 

“ Well, yes, I think so. I know what you would say, Lady Judith; and very 
frank and generous of you, I am sure. I know that Alexia seems a little odd at 
times, and hasn’t a very mild temper, and does not care always about pleasing 
everybody. But you know, Lady judith, the very best people sometimes don’t 
get on together. My sister and I never could hit it off together, somehow—not 
that I am one of the best, or even of the second best, Heaven knows—and I 
think sometimes—I think, youknow—” Here he hesitated, colored a little, and 
then plucked up courage and went on; “I think, Lady Judith, you and Alexia 
don’t seem very well adapted to each other. I don’t say that either is to blame ; 
but I think she requires, perhaps, a different sort of treatment. Nowa man and 
a woman may get on very well indeed, where two women, whatever their rela- 
tionship, can’t manage to agree; and, in short, 1 am not afraid of trusting my 
happiness to Alexia, if I had her all to myself to manage ; and if you'll only give 
me the chance, I’ll set about trying to win her.” 

Lady Judith rose from the crimson-velvet seat on which she had been rest- 
ing, and crossed the floor, and studied with much appearance of keen critical in- 
terest the knee and ankle of a marble dryad which formed one of a group. Then 
she returned to Escombe, and said: 

“1 think I hear people coming. Suppose we go into the open air.” 

He gave her his arm, and they walked in silence into the garden which 
Alexia had lately traversed, Near a little fountain, scattering its waters intoa 
basin, and trickling sadly in its fall from the noses and bosoms of a cluster of 
bronze nymphs, there was a seat; and there Lady Judith and Escombe sat down, 
He waited for her to speak. She spoke at last. 

“Charles Escombe, if my daughter were of my mind, she would not marry 
mortal man—the best that ever lived. If my advice were likely to have the 
slightest influence for good with her—if, indeed, it were not likely rather to 
impel her into doing the very thing I advised her not to do—I would urge her 
to drown herself sooner than trust her heart and her happiness into the keeping 
of any man. Let me say something more. If you were my son, and my counsel 
could guide you, I would urge you not to trust your happiness into the keeping 
ofany woman. My bitter experience of life is, that either the one or the other 
must prove treacherous and false. But 1 know that neither you nor she will 
take my advice, and I don’t thrust it on you. I would rather, for my daughter’s 
sake, that she did not marry you; I would rather, for your sake, that you did 
not marry her. But I put all that aside, and 1 only say that I cannot refuse to 
do anything in my power to make you happy, even in your own way—which I 
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think a wrong way, leading to late repentance. Now, then, let me ask you, have 
you any special reason to believe that Alexia cares for you?” 

The young man looked embarrassed and uneasy; but he was a thoroughly 
manly fellow, and he came out with his answer frankly. 

“ No, Lady Judith, none whatever ; but I would try to win her, and do my 
best.” 

“ Don’t you think that if her extreme youth, and her temper, and her odd ways, 
allow her any feelings of the kind at all, Alexia’s inclinations turn in a different 
direction ?” 

“You mean,” he said with some hesitation and difficulty, “ Angelo Volney ?” 

“T do.” 

“T don’t think there is much in that. I should hardly have said a word if I 
thought Ae would be injured by it; but I don’t believe he has any feeling towards 
her more than what is natural and brotherly, and that kind of thing ; and I think 
any feeling she has is merely girlish, childish. Do let me try, Lady Judith !” 

He spoke in quite a pleading tone, and looked, indeed, a handsome, winning 
fellow as lke spoke. 

“Let me still deal frankly with you, Charles Escombe. My own first wish 
would be, that my daughter should not marry. I think, apart from all personal or 
individual considerations, that there is much great work to be done in the world 
especially in England, whick can only be done by women who are free; that is, 
by women who are not married. But I suppose I cannot have that wish. And 
my next desire would be, that Alexia should marry (if she will marry) Angelo 
Volney. There are many reasons why that seems to me so natural and desir- 
able an arrangement, that I sometimcs have thought it might even be providen- 
tial. But I know my own unworthiness too well” (and as she spoke, Lady 
Judith raised her head, and looked supremely proud and beautiful) “ to presume 
on my capacity to interpret the decrees of Providence. If, then, Alexia will 
marry, and if she and Angelo do not choose to join hands, you are the only man 
left on earth to whom I would willingly give my daughter.” 

Charles Escombe took her hand and pressed it to his lips, having previously, 
in accordance with his character—blended of the practical and the sentimental— 
glanced around the garden to be certain that nobody was looking. 

“ But remember,” Lady Judith went on when this unwonted demonstration 
was over, “ there must be nothing precipitate. Remember that she is still a 
child; and I will have no marrying of children. You will start presently on 
your tour through the United States ?” 

“ Yes, certainly.” 

“ Quite right. I would have nothing to prevent, or even to postpone that. 
That ought to be the grand tour now; Europe is grown old, used-up. No 
young man of rank can do anything useful, or take any high place, who has not 
seen and studied the republican States of America. Canada, of course, you will 
visit; but I don’t care so much about that; there is no new problem of political 
and social life working out there. You will go, then, to America at the time 
you have already fixed upon.” 

“T meant to sail in the early part of September; but I began to think lately 
of waiting for—well, for Alexia’s birthday.” 

“ Not at all; don’t think of waiting; go at the time you originally marked 
out. Let us avoid all sentimentalism and nonsense. Now listen: I have made 
up my mind that Angelo Volney shall go with you.” 

The young man flushed and looked very glad. 
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“ Indeed, Lady Judith! I am delighted ; and so, I am sure, will he be. I 
would have suggested it long ago, and so would he; but I hardly thought—we 
hardly thought, | mean—that you could have spared him.” 

“I am not accustomed to think of myself in anything ; and I cam spare him, 
I dare say he can bear leaving me.” 

“ Well, now, really I don’t know. Of course, he would like to go; every 
fellow would like such a trip, I suppose, But I don’t think he would enjoy it, 
or would go at all, in fact, if he supposed that you wanted him here.” 

“T don’t want him here; and I have special reasons—two at least—for wish- 
ing him to go. Then this is our understanding: you go upon your American 
tour, and you take him with you. Until you come back, you are to make no ap- 
proach whatever to Alexia—I mean no approach of the kind you have indicated. 
When you return to England, if you are still of the same mind, you are free to 
try your fortune; and I shall pray for you both, and shall accept with resigna- 
tion the result, whatever it be.” 

“ Lady Judith, I ask for nothing more. This contents my uttermost expec- 
tations. How shall I thank you? how shall I prove that I am grateful, and that 
I appreciate you?” 

“ By not alluding to the subject any more until after you have returned from 
the United States. You can keep a word and a purpose; andsocanlI. We 
understand each other—at least as well as a man and a woman ever could un- 
derstand each other. We need not speak of the matter any more. Let us go 
and see something.” 

“ Certainly. What do you wish to see?” 

“The Prussian village-school model first, and then some of the machinery. 
We are late for the service in the church with all this talk, and I regret that.” 

So they went and inspected the Prussian village-school, and Charles Escombe 
could explain everything and give the exact figures of everything ; and then they 
saw some machinery, and he could explain all that too. And not a word of sen- 
timent or love escaped the lips of that good young man during the whole of their 
instructive ramble. But when they were leaving the Palace for the late dinner 
which Escombe had been invited to share, the autumn moon was already rising 
over the trees, and fountains, and colonnades, and statues which had sprung up 
so suddenly out of Bellona’s barren bosom, the Field of Mars, and its light was 
falling tenderly, poetically over the Champs Elysées, and over the quiet Seine; 
and surely no lover, though inflated like a very windbag with political ideas, and 
crammed full as a cornsack with facts and figures, ever yet looked at the moon 
without feeling a throb of sentiment pulsate within him. So Charles Escombe 
thought of the pale pretty child he loved, and he looked on the pale beautiful 
face of her mother; and as he assisted Lady Judith into her carriage, he pressed 
her hand and softly whispered to the stately lady: 

“ You have done a good deed, Lady Judith! You have made a man happy!” 

Lady Judith looked at him with an expression of pity and sadness. She al- 
most sighed. Perhaps for a moment, thinking of her own drear and barren life, 
she envied the emotion which could thus gladden so earnest a heart, and make 
the wise happily unwise, and the desert of practical philanthropy blossom with 
the roses of sentiment. But if she felt any such softening sensation, it was soon 
gone, and she returned to her wonted condition of mind, in which pity and scorn 
of mankind and conviction of mankind’s inherent foolishness and baseness were 
predominant. She gazed at the handsome, true-hearted, manly creature before 
her, and thought with wonder, curiosity, and compassion that the whole world 
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was now changed for him because he had some hope of winning the worthless 
love of a freakish, fantastic, ill-humored, malignant little girl in whom she, Lady 
Judith, the mother who had borne the child, could see nothing that was not piti- 
able, despicable, or hateful. 

“7 never was like that,” Lady Judith thought to herself proudly; “I never 
could have been thus infatuated about any human creature. Man is man, and 
woman is woman, I never could for a moment, even when | was a girl, have 
been deceived and humbled into fancying that either was an angel. I never 
could thus abase my intelligence and my nature before any poor human crea- 
ture! 

So she pitied Charles Escombe for the folly of his love, and prided herself 
on the wisdom and strength which could not stoop to such emotions, She was 
indeed, and ever had been, wiser in her generation than the children of light. 


CHAPTER IV. 


‘“ MOTHER, YOU HAVE MY FATHER MUCH OFFENDED.” 


“T WONDER any one would take the pains to rear a daughter!” Such is 
the heartfelt utterance of the perplexed and half-distracted mother in the “ Beg- 
gar’s Opera”; and having in it that touch of nature which makes the whole 
world kin, it might have commended itself to the sympathy of Lady Judith Scar- 
lett. This lady had indeed never seen or read the “ Beggar’s Opera,” and would 
have been simply disgusted with it if she had; but she was almost every day 
brought into unknown and unconscious kinship with honest Mother Peachum 
by the sensations which the capricious and unmanageable character of her 
daughter aroused within her. Lady Judith’s world in London pitied her because 
of her daughter, and sympathized with her, and marvelled why it was that so 
good, devoted, and religious a mother should have: been afflicted by the exist- 
ence of such a child. Only those who came very near the mother and daughter 
—the servants, for example, of whom mention has already been made—ever had 
a word to say for the poor child of misfortune, “ born in bitterness and nurtured 
in convulsions,” 

When Lady Judith Scarlett was left in a condition worse than widowhood by 
the events described in the first and second chapters, she did her very best not 
to yield mentally, morally, or physically to the stroke. She looked Calamity 
and Humiliation boldly, sternly in the face, and strove to stare them out of 
countenance. She had youth, beauty, wealth, rank, and an almost universal 
public sympathy to uphold her. But even these gifts and good fortunes cannot 
wholly unsex a woman or give her nerves of steel and a framework of gutta- 
percha; and Lady Judith’s physical nature yielded somewhat, at last and after a 
struggle, to the pressure, and strain, and excitement which she had ordered her 
soul to bear. The result was, that Alexia Scarlett came prematurely into the 
world ; was first a sickly baby, then a cross-grained, elfish, malignant child; 
and is now a young woman, precocious in passion and in self-will, humorous as 
winter, full of fierce and often meaningless angers and suspicions ; antagonistic 
almost to everybody in everything ; hoping little, believing little ; seldom laugh- 
ing, but at the vexation of others; never allowing others to see her tears, but 
weeping freely and bitterly when she could enjoy the luxury of solitude and tears 
together. 

Always had Alexia Scarlett, since she came to distinguish persons, been 
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haunted and tortured by a distrust and dislike of her mother. The girl could 
not help it; it was apparently instinctive, and belonged to her blood and the 
laws of her being. Perhaps when physiology and morality and the principles 
of social life shall have come to a full understanding and reconciliation among 
each other, we may see more clearly than we now do the inexorable justice, phys- 
ical and religious, which would brand with a practical and visible condemnation 
such unions as that of Charles Scarlett and that Judith whom man’s law made 
his wife ; and we shall have no more difficulty about recognizing the consequence 
of such as shown in the temperament of an Alexia, than we now have in ac- 
knowledging that consumptive mothers are likely to bring forth consumptive 
children, However that may be, it is certain that Alexia Scarlett never loved, or 
believed in, or confided in her mother; and that the older she grew, the deeper 
the gulf seemed to be which sundered the souls of these two women. Her 
mother’s religious devotion Alexia scorned, believing it to be nothing but hypoc- 
risy—which it certainly was not. Her practical beneficence and systematized 
philanthropy Alexia openly gibed and scoffed at. 

“ The absent are always in the wrong,” was not a maxim which governed 
Alexia Scarlett. On the contrary, the present almost always were in the wrong 
with her. Distrusting and disliking therefore the mother who was present, it 
was but natural that her thoughts should turn habitually to the father who was 
absent. For many years Alexia was allowed to believe that her father was dead. 
Whenever anything displeased her or went wrong with her—which happened 
rather often—she was accustomed to attribute all her wrongs and sufferings to 
the absence of a father’s care, and she was wont to hide in her own room, and 
shed passionate tears over an imaginary grave. Once when Lady Judith strove 
to teach her to say her prayers correctly, and told her she must address her 
petition to “Our Father who art in heaven,” the little girl looked up with a 
scornful anger as keen aud proud as that of Hamlet himself when he makes his 
bitter retort upon his mother, and she only said, “J/y Father who art in 
heaven!” 

But Alexia was precocious almost in every way; and she soon began to con- 
jecture shrewdly enough either that her earthly father was not yet in heaven, or 
that there was something uncommon and mysterious about the death which had 
left her fatherless. She had no direct means of learning the truth, for Lady 
Judith’s first act when she began to compose herself to her widowhood had been 
to make a clean sweep of the servants in the house; and not a creature now in 
her employment knew anything whatever of Charles Grey Scarlett. Tom 
Thynne Dysart had long disappeared out of London society. The official posi- 
tion he got was given too late to save or even serve him. He only spent money 
ten times as fast as ever on the strength of his appointment ; and after two years’ 
occupation of the place, its accounts became hopelessly muddled, much of its 
revenue had vanished, and Dysart suddenly disappeared. When he was gone, 
it was found that he had spent and wasted the official receipts with a wild hand ; 
that he had borrowed and swindled ; that he had even forged great names, and 
rendered himself in various ways liable to the operation of the criminal law, 
The thing stirred a great scandal: a virtuous Opposition publicly and often de- 
nounced the Government for having made such an appointment ; the independ- 
ent newspapers insisted that Dysart might have been arrested if the heads of 
the Home Office really desired his capture. But Dysart was gone. Afterwards 
it was reported that he had died miserably in a wretched exile ; and he too be 
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came forgotten, and one other witness was removed out of Alexia Scarlett’s 
world who would only too gladly have told her something of her father’s story. 

Chance had intervened during this visit of the Scarletts to Paris to bring the 
mystery of her father’s disappearance back with fresh curiosity and bitterness to 
Alexia’s mind. In the hotel where they were living she came on some old vol- 
umes of the “ Illustrated London News,” dating from the year of the first great 
Exhibition ; and turning over the leaves, she discovered a portrait of her father, 
who was described as one of the rising celebrities of the day. Then, going care- 
fully and pertinaciously along over page after page, she came at length to certain 
mysterious paragraphs of gossip about the extraordinary disappearance of a dis- 
tinguished political man; authentic contradictions of this rumor, delicate and 
doubting allusions to that other, and so forth; and she was easily able to estab- 
lish, to her own satisfaction, the date of the event, whatever it was, which had 
left her fatherless. Her conclusion was prompt and characteristic. She at once 
assumed that, driven to despair by her mother’s unloving coldness and harsh fa- 
naticism, her father had killed himself. 

Alexia was a lonely creature at best, much given to the secret perusal of the 
dreariest tragedies and the grimmest romances. It fed her morbid soul witha 
kind of cruel delight to dweli upon this hideous solution of the mystery that had 
curtained her childhood. She spoke to no one of what she believed herself to 
have discovered, but brooded over it, and allowed it to take utter possession of 
her. 

This evening, after her return from the Champ de Mars, she hurried into her 
own room, sharply announced that she did not intend to come to dinner, and 
that she would not see or speak with anybody. The windows of her room 
looked across the gay and glittering Rue de Rivoli and through the gilded gates 
of the Tuileries into the gardens, where a well-trained band was making joyous 
music among the chestnut trees. The gladness and life of the outer world found 
no way into the lonely heart of the sad and self-tormenting girl. She first pulled 
down the blinds, that she might not see the gayety and happiness of people out- 
side; then she locked her door; and then she flung herself down on the floor 
and hid her face. 

Many things had conspired to distract her on this unlucky day. To begin 
with, she awoke out of some strange dream about her father—some ghastly 
dream about her having come upon his dead body, half hidden with leaves, in 
the brown depths of an autumnal forest, as such things happen in the weird ro- 
mances she loved to read; and that her mother was standing by, and that the 
corpse bled anew when Lady Judith came near ; and Alexia screamed, and thus 
scattered her hideous phantasy. But its memory brooded over her ; and now, as 
she turned her face to the floor, it glared upon her closed eyes again. Then she 
had not liked Charles Escombe’s manner all day. She could only tolerate Es- 
combe in her best moods, and she hated him in her worst; he was such a favor- 
ite with her mother, and always so sure to be right in everything he said and 
did. Again, she had been vexed somehow by Angelo’s admiration for the 
strange girl in the Exhibition gardens—Angelo, the only person she yet knew 
for whom she had any gleam of affection, or in whom she felt any confidence, 
Then she had been trying to be very good; and there are some people with 
whom, as ‘n the case of the lover resolving to forget his faithless love, the hard 
struggie to forget is itself a new temptation to remember. Poor Alexia never 
analyzed her emotions or their causes; but she knew that things had gone ill 
with her that day; and she felt the coming on of a raging mood, as one feels the 
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coming of a headache. As she lay there, it seemed to her as if ghosts came 
around and moaned over her; as if demons came and tempted her, or mocked 
her. Perhaps these latter visitants were indeed of just the same brood as the 
fiends that of old came to lonely struggling men in ascetic caves and tempted 
and maddened them. 

The outer world would be better than this. She sprang to her feet, pulled 
up the blinds, and opened the windows. It did not seem, however, as if either 
solitude or society was destined on this unlucky day to bring soothing to the 
fretful mood of this poor, self-torturing child. For, as she looked out of the win- 
dow and strove not to rage at those who seemed happy underneath, she saw an 
open carriage drive past, in which were seated the elderly pair and the young 
woman whom she had seen in the sculpture gallery that day. The broad soft 
face of the man positively beamed and rippled all over with delight; the thin 
wrinkled countenance of his companion broke into countless little grimacing 
dimples of pleasure ; and the beautiful girl looked like a living symbol of health, 
womanhood, intellect, and gladness. 

“I wish I knew her,” sighed our self-imprisoned child. ‘I think I could 
trust her and love her. No, I don’t. I hate her, because she is so happy-and 
so beautiful, and because Angelo looked at her, and because she has her father.” 

She turned away from the window and flung herself on her bed. 

Two or three times there was a tapping at her door; but Alexia would not 
open or make any answer. This indeed was commonly her way. As the even- 
ing wore into night her maid came, and through the keyhole offered her services, 
but was sharply bidden to begone. Then Alexia thought she could best escape 
all the further persecution of a wicked and tantalizing world by undressing and 
going into bed unassisted. She had nearly undressed, with no other light than 
that of the moon, which was shining in, when a somewhat imperious tapping was 
heard at the door, and Alexia knew that her mother was there. The young 
girl’s heart beat fast. Not often did Lady Judith trouble herself personally 
about her daughter’s fits of ill-humor or sudden disappearances into solitude, 
Lady Judith had no sympathy with whims. She believed that she had thorough- 
ly disciplined her own nature ; and she made as little allowance for women who 
could not discipline theirs as a man who has never felt a pang of fear is likely to 
make for one who is constitutionally a trembler. 

*“ Open the door, Alexia,” said Lady Judith calmly. 

“ Pray, mamma, do you very much want to see me? I am nearly undressed.” 

“T want to speak to you, Alexia. Open your door.” 

There was something in Lady Judith’s voice which always carried with it, 
when the owner so desired, a sense of inexorable resolution. Alexia felt that 
she could not fight the quarrel, if there was to be one, upon that ground; and 
she sought strength in an utter abandonment to the rising power of her own evil 
temper. She opened the door, and Lady Judith entered. 

The mother and daughter confronted each other, and were indeed a contrast 
all the more striking because of the points of resemblance. Assuredly all the 
physical advantage was on the side of the former. The moonlight showed her 
firm and stately figure, the white forehead, the dark hair, the floating robes of 
silk, the gleaming bracelets and sparkling rings, the queenly opulence of form 
and of apparel, the supreme self-composure. It showed too the small, fragile, 
pallid girl shrinking back in her little frilled night-dress, contracting her fore- 
head over the fierce and fitful light of her dark eyes, and eagerly clutching at 
something on the table as her mother entered. 

“ Alexia, have you prayed to-night?” 
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“No, mamma. I am not quite in the sort of mood, I suppose, which makes 
a prayer acceptable. / cannot have the prayerful mood always ready.” 

“You ought to pray for a better spirit. You ought to pray for guidance and 
for light from above——” 

“Light from above? Yes. I want light from above! Do you know for 
what? To show me how my father died, and who it was that caused his death ! 
Mother, where is my father? If he lives, I will go to him, if he were at the 
other end of the earth! If he is dead, tell me where his grave is, and who killed 
him! Keep your preachings and your prayers from me, and tell me of my fa- 
ther, or I will kill myself here before your eyes!” 

And indeed the young woman held in her hand a glittering weapon, and 
looked like a being well capable of making her threat a deed. 








UNPARDONED. 


NEEL down and sob for pardon by his bed ; 
Clasp the still, pulseless hand you spurned away. 
Death crowns with majesty his fallen head, 
And sets a voiceless eloquence in clay ! 


Weep heavy tears above the calm eclipse 
Of eyes that so inexorably close ; 

With penitential kisses touch the lips 
Merciless in implacable repose. 


Some devil made you stubborn till the last ; 
Tenfold your anguish would not wake him now. 
His heavenly part, that could forgive, is past 
To heaven. See what white stillness girds his brow! 


Not to have sought him a brief hour before 
The end! Ah, murmur not of cruel fate. 
He might have pardoned who for evermore 
Is silent, and your devil mocks: Zoo late / 
EDGAR FAWCETT. 





TEMPERAMENTS. 


S there a science of temperaments? Hippocrates thought so, and Galen, 

the prince of theorists; and since their time a hundred writers have en- 
deavored to establish it as an accurate science. Caldwell, Buchanan, Thomas, 
Richerand, Cabanis, and Powell, are among the names of those who have dis- 
cussed the subject with the most originality. They have given us a great variety 
of das3ifications ; yet the upshot of their labors seems to be the demonstration 
that the study of temperament is the study of the most intricate phenomena of 
organization, and that the subject is at once the most important and the least 
understood in the whole domain of anthropology. 

Fortunately, however, we have attained, if not the final theory of tempera- 
ments, a sufficient number of data upon which to base valid and important con- 
clusions. Some of these practical aspects of temperament I purpose to state in 
this paper; premising a brief account of the better-established points in the 
theory of the subject. 

Suppose that the whole company of the human race were gathered together 
in a plain for the purpose of scientific classification. What is the most obvious 
basis of classification that would present itself to an intelligent observer? Not 
the stature, not the shape of the skull or the quality of the teeth or hair; but the 
different colors of this multitude of men, which would divide them with a consider- 
able degree of sharpness into the following four classes : 

I, White men. 

II. Yeliow men. 

III. Brown men (tawny and red). 

IV. Black men. 

This classification is rude; yet it is much more than a merely superficial 
one. It underlies, as Professor Huxley has shown, the most elaborate scientific 
distributions, and is based upon deep characteristics, Each of these four great 
classes of men has taken the very form and quality of its tissues from the influ- 
ence of climate and soil, the bath of actinic and therma! irfluences in which, for 
countless generations, it has been steeped. These subtle climatic dyes, cosmi- 
cal mordants, have tinged alike the bodies and the minds of nations. Not 
merely the dyer’s hand, but his entire nature has been subdued to what he works 
in. Nothing in man is more intrinsic than color; it is the expression of the 
profoundest influences. Ramsay holds that the black or carbon man is the pro- 
duct of the carboniferous era. The same causes which have blanched the Cau- 
casian have made his race intellectual and dominant; and in all races there 
is a quite constant relation of color with character. 

It would be interesting to inquire how far this division of the human family 
may correspond to the less obvious, yet even more important classification of 
which I am to speak—the classification founded on temperaments. By way of 
illustrating the latter, I may assume a general correspondence of the four colors 
with the four temperaments as follows—the white races, however, representing 
ali of the temperaments in the order of predominance named : 

White men correspond to the nervous, sanguine, bilious, and lymphatic 
temperaments. 

Yellow men correspond to the lymphatic temperament. 

Brown men correspond to the sanguine temperament. 

Black men correspond to the bilious temperament. 
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Each temperament is often found, indeed, among each one of the races. 
But we know little of the temperaments of the darker races; and it is not my 
intention to enter upon so broad an aspect of ethnology as these branches of the 
subject present. It is of the white man’s temperament that I purpose to speak, 

Of these there are primarily four ; and these are distinct, though not absolutely 
definite types of physical and mental constitution. But no satisfactory nomen- 
clature for these types has yet been proposed. Certainly none that is now in 
use discriminates between the physical and the mental elements of temperament. 
The failure to make this important distinction has confused the subject; and a 
completer classification is necessary. 

The whole terminology, indeed, is ambiguous in the extreme. Thus, a 
“nervous ” person, commonly so called—one who possesses an irritable temper 
of mind—may yet have the bilious, the sanguine, or the lymphatic constitution of 
body; for care, ill-health, frivolity, sudden or frequent sorrow, the restless 
environment of American life, may superinduce the “nervous” mental state 
upon the most equable physique. On the other hand, a person with the domi- 
nant and sensitive brain, which characterizes the proper nervous or cerebral tem- 
perament, may attain complete serenity of nature, may win “the repose of the 
immortals.” The most difficult achievement in life is to correct our tempera- 
ments ; but, as I shall point out, this achievement is not impossible. 

To be “ nervous,” in the popular sense of the word, is not necessarily there- 
fore to possess the nervous temperament. A person of the sanguine tempera- 
ment may have anything but sanguine views; he may be a dyspeptic, a disap- 
pointed man, or an ascetic. The mind is warped in a hundred ways from its 
original relations with the body. The body constantly assumes novel relations 
with the mind. Whether we consider the original or the superinduced tempera- 
ments, it is indispensable to distinguish clearly, in giving an account of their 
character, between the physical and the mental elements which compose them. 

While, therefore, I shall still employ the term temperament broadly, as it 
has been generally used, to include both the physical and the mental organiza- 
tions, I shall also give it a special use in designating the mental types; and 
for naming the physical shall use the term constitutions. The following classi- 
fication will then discriminate for the first time between the two. 

CLASSIFICATION OF TEMPERAMENTS OR TYPES OF HUMAN ORGANIZATION. 
L TemPeraMENT Proper, II, Constitution, 
Mental. Physical. 
Sanguine, related with or accompanying the Thoracic, 
Bilious, - ” Basic. 
Lymphatic, ” ” Abdominal. 
Nervous, ad - Cerebral. 

The above may be called the Primary Temperaments ; and a clear definition 
and understanding of them gives the key to the whole subject, and makes the 
intricacies of their combinations a comparatively simple affair. 

The sum of what the writers upon temperament have told us of these primary 
types amounts, in the lively sarcasm of Dr. Powell, to about this: “The 
sanguine man is a toy for the ladies, a creature of folly, extravagance, and dis- 
sipation ; the bilious man is the only great one, and he is so because he has a 
great liver; the lymphatic man is a disgusting sack of humors ; and the nervous 
man is a poor, gloomy, miserable wretch, whom it would be a mercy to 
despatch.” 

I think we can do better than this ; and thongh the unmixed temperaments 
are comparatively seldom met with, yet their correct description is essential to 
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the understanding of the complex combinations which make up the character of 
our acquaintances, friends, and lovers.* 

And first, of the sanguine temperament. “ Sanguine people,” says Dr. Pow- 
ell, from whose treatise on the Human Temperaments I quote, “really know or 
perceive the things and the relations that exist within the sphere ox their pur- 
suits, and the results that may grow out of them. They appear never to reason ; 
and yet their judgments will compare favorably with the best that the race pro- 
duces. They are less adapted to the inductive sciences, and to sedentary and 
studious pursuits, than to the active. They are better adapted than any other 
class to occasions that require fortitude and submissfon. None are more brave; 
and none less revengeful. They are well constituted to enjoy all the amenities of 
life ; but they rarely indulge to intemperance.” This is the eminently practical 
temperament. 

The corresponding physical organization, which I have called the thoracic, 
is characterized by the perfect development of the organs of the chest, and by 
the purity and abundance of the biood, and its thorough distribution to all the 
tissues. It may be usually recognized by its light hair, blue or gray eyes, fair 
skin, a nose commonly large and frequently convex on the bridge, well-defined 
lips, having the superior one the more prominent; the limbs and all parts of the 
body are round, well turned, and more adapted to strong, dignified, and graceful 
movements, than to such as are remarkable for activity or suppleness. In con- 
sequence of large perceptive or small reflective powers, the forehead recedes. 
The occiput is tolerably large ; and there is high physical vitality. As illus- 
trations of this temperament, Washington, Petrarch, and General Scott may be 
cited. 

II. The bilious temperament gives adaptation to the active and ambitious 
pursuits of life, for domination among men, and for the study of the physical sci- 
ences ; it is less adapted to sedentary habits and philosophical investigations. 
It is not so elastic as the sanguine. It does not cease to feel or to act when the 
exciting cause is removed ; and hence it is liable to become morbid, even to in- 
sanity. Great men of this temperament are men who have been impelled by 
will and purpose of their own to great achievements ; great men of the sanguine 
temperament are men who have discharged with distinguished ability and faith- 
fulness the obligations bestowed upon them. The latter never usurp the power 
intrusted to them; the former never surrender it without reluctance. Dante, 
Mohammed, Cortes, Charlemagne, Charles XII., and Lady Huntington were of 
this temperament. 

In the corresponding physical constitution, which I have called the basic, 
the bony structures of the frame are especially well developed and powerful. 
The spinal column is long, the bones are dense and large. Every feature of the 
system is angular and abrupt. There are two varieties of this constitution: one 
has black hair, dark eyes, and a brown skin; the other, which may be called the 
xantho-bilious constitution, has red hair, bluish-gray eyes, and a florid complex- 
ion. Unlike as these two varieties externally are, they are yet structurally the 
same. In each the muscles are less developed than in the sanguine, but are 
more dense and firm; the nose is rather large, and often aquiline, but perhaps 
more frequently in America long, slender, and pointed, with very thin a/@ and 
well-developed nostrils ; the lips are well defined, and, as in the sanguine tem- 
perament, the superior one is more prominent than the inferior, and the fore- 


® Dr. Buchanan regards these varieties as almost infinite. In his views, based upon a new system of an- 
thropology, each dominant group of organs in the brain, or of structure in the body, gives rise toa peculiaz 
temperament. 
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head, as in the sanguine, recedes, and for the same reason. The brain is usually 
smaller, but more dense and active, than in the sanguine ; the hemispheres are 
less elevated, but the posterior lobes are much developed, and the whole head 
is poised more obliquely upon the cervical column. This organization mani- 
fests as much intrinsic force as does the sanguine, and a higher degree of persis- 
tent energy; in it perceptions, conclusions, and actions follow each other in 
quick succession. Men who possess it are liable to the imputation of being rash 
and visionary, yet their impressions Jast longer, and lead to a greater persistence 
of action, than those of any other primary temperament. 

III. The lymphatic tenfperament is easy-going and conservative, yet irri- 
table. Infirmity of temper is its frequent accompaniment. High mental devel- 
opment in it is rare, yet not entirely wanting. 

In the accompanying abdominal constitution “ the proportion of fluids,” says 
Dunglison, “is conceived to be too great for the solids.” The lymphatic de- 
velopment is frequently postponed until a late period of life in persons who have 
from childhood displayed the charactreistic marks of this constitution. In them 
the hair is light, the nose retroussé; the eyes are somewhat heavy and of a dull 
blue color; the lips are thickish and their cleft is straight—* no arc of Cupid” 
here; the forehead is rather square and perpendicular, and the entire head ap- 
proximates toward a quadrangular outline. The learned Dr. Samuel Parr was a 
good instance of this constitution and temperament. Dr. Powell considers Soc- 
rates to have been a fine specimen of this constitution, and thinks that the excel- 
lence of his character is sufficient to redeem the serious faults of the class to 
which he belongs. S. T. Coleridge possessed much of this temperament, though 
in him it was combined with the sanguine. Occurring alone, it is, like the tem- 
perament yet to be described, an insufficient and unfortunate one ; but in combi- 
nation with others it has much value, its physical element giving calmness and 
equability to the character, and acting as a sort of duffer between the suscepti- 
bilities and the harsh shocks of life. 

1V. In the nervous temperament there is great activity and susceptibility of 
the intellect, coupled with an irritability which is due to insufficient physical 
stamina. Persons of this temperament crowd the scholastic walks of life. They 
are sedate in manner and sparing of words ; they often write with eloquence, 
but they have none of the orators’ personal magnetism, and never utter the mov- 
ing eloquence which is necessary to influence masses of men. Their pen is 
more effective than their presence, and their sword is seldom mighty. It may 
be surmised that Paul the apostle belonged in part to this temperament, for he 
declares that his “ bodily presence was weak and his speech contemptible ;”’ but 
the vital power of the sanguine and bilious temperaments is evident in the rec- 
ord of his active life. 

This temperament is compatible with profound discrimination and great 
learning; but in it all the mental functions, hough accurate, are feeble, and 
great achievements cannot be expected from it alone. 

The cerebral constitution accompanying the nervous temperament may be 
known by its large front and upper brain, its light, lank, and fine hair, its blue or 
greenish eyes, a thin and rather small nose, sometimes inclining upward at the 
extremity, thin lips, and cheek bones that are prominent on account of the thin- 
ness of the facial muscles. The forehead projects ; the head is large, often flat- 
tened at the sides and somewhat quadrangular ; the cerebellum, however, is 
small, and the thorax and abdomen are contracted. The skin is pale and 
opaque ; the countenance is serious, bordering upon gloom, and the motions of 
the body are slow and dragging. In this constitution the insufficient vital forces 
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easily succumb; cold, privation, reverses, poverty, extinguish its feeble flame; 
and in the struggle for success which among civilized men has taken the place 
of the struggle for life that goes on among the lower beings, the nervous consti- 
tution “goes to the wall”? sooner than any other. Yet, as it possesses but mod- 
erate functional activity, it escapes much of the liability to the acute diseases 
which attack the heartier temperaments ; and under favoring circumstances often 
enjoys the best of health and attains old age. 

The faults of this temperament and constitution are negative. It lacks pro- 
toplasm ; it is wanting in the physical basis of life. Men with small heads and 
large chests have achieved the greatest things, but the record of men with large 
heads and small chests is almost void. Neither in practical affairs nor in spec- 
ulation have they often impressed themselves powerfully upon the world. How- 
ever fine their intellects may be, they are never able to use them effectively. 
They are steamboats with hulls too weak for their engines. “ Natural superior- 
ity of the intellect,” said Thomas Beddoes, “can arise only from a happy organ- 
ization of the senses.” And hear a later author, who is a better authority; 
“ There is a prevalent belief,” says Galton, “that men of genius are unhealthy, 
puny beings—all brain and no muscle—weak-sighted, and generally of poor con- 
stitutions. I think most of my readers would be surprised at the stature and 
physical frames of the heroes of history who fill my pages, if they could be as- 
sembled together in a hall. I would undertake to pick out of any group of them, 
even out of that of the divines, an ‘eleven’ who should compete, in any physical 
feats whatever, against similar selections from groups of twice or thrice their 
numbers, taken at haphazard from equally well-fed classes. . . . Itis the 
second and third-rate students who are weakly. A collection of living magnates 
in various branches of intellectual achievement is always a feast to my eyes, be- 
ing, as they are, such massive, vigorous, capable-looking animals.” * 

To be a great man, it seems almost absolutely necessary to have a great 
body. The exceptions to this rule are only apparent. There is almost always 
fine vital force in the first rank of men—a constitution which, though it may be 
marred by disease or broken by depressing conditions, yet tends to express it- 
self in a superior physique. Take a thousand average men from the street; 
weigh them and measure their chests and their stature; then compare them 
with a thousand superior or distinguished men; the latter will weigh more and 
stand higher than the average. The very word eminent at first meant “tall.” 
Napoleon was short, but he had an iron frame, and more endurance than a giant. 
Mrs. Browning was a delicate invalid, yet so intense was her physical vitality 
that she battled with disease for years, and maintained an ever-flowing current of 
literary production. A superior mind, heart, or will properly belongs to a supe- 
rior body; as a rule, it is developed in and by it, and it favors physical growth, 
Spenser says: 

“ The soul is form, and doth the body make.” 


I have known many professional men who had fine heads and fine educations, 
who yet could apply them to no useful purpose. Their vital forces were too fee- 
ble to follow up the leadership of the brain. 

For such men physical culture is indispensable. The only salvation of the 
nervous temperaments is to be found in the practice of muscular Christianity. 
Fencing, rowing, dancing, and the lifting cure enable them to increase that bod- 
ily endowment, which is indispensable for the greatest achievement. 

Such are, in brief, the outlines of the four classes of human organization, 


® “ Hereditary Genius,” p. 331. 
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The reader will not, I think, find it difficult to recognize their counterparts in ac- 
tual life. 

But these types rarely occur, as I have already said, in a simple or unmixed 
form. In the large majority of cases a combination of two or more of these types 
exists, as the sanguine-bilious, the bilious-nervous-lymphatic ; not more than 
two or three persons in a hundred present an unmixed temperament. The 
study of the combinations, therefore, of the temperaments and constitutions is 
of the greatest importance. There are six binary combinations, four ternary, 
and one quaternary combination of the four original forms—making fifteen in 
all. These are easily discriminable, and after a little study easily recognizable. 
Given the portrait of any person, or even his record in literature or in affairs, 
and two persons who are moderately expert in temperaments will agree surpris- 
ingly in their estimate of his constitution ; or, conversely, knowing the tempera- 
ment, will announce the character. Nine-tenths of a stranger’s character may 
thus be read beyond speaking distance and at first sight, though the other tenth, 
his mysterious personality, may baffle the student of human nature for a life- 
time. But a knowledge of temperament conveys a critical power of the highest 
value. To recognize it clearly in any instance is to seize at a glance all the 
broader outlines and more salient points of character, and to interpret these 
under a single class and name, instead of being forced to dwell upon the com- 
plete detail of description. Thus the temperaments determine, in the main, the 
tone or temper of a man’s life. Whether he shall arrange with forethought the 
programme of his career, and shall be a planner, a long-headed man, or shal! ha- 
bitually “ take short views,” as Sydney Smith recommended ; whether he shall 
be sunny or gloomy, active or indolent, excitable or serene, efficient by impulses 
or capable of sustained efforts ; these and a hundred other alternatives of charac- 
ter depend, more intimately than any one but the student of temperament can 
understand, upon the physical and mental peculiarities which we classify under 
these different types. Temperaments are the surest key to character. The in- 
dications of phrenology and of physiognomy are hardly of equal value. 

A knowledge of the temperaments is, therefore, of the highest value in the 
criticism of character. Ignorance of their domination constantly leac's to serious 
mistakes alike in the relations of business, friendship, and love. Thus, women 
too often judge each act as the direct expression of an individual preference or 
dislike, as purely an affair of choice. They do not discover that whatever part 
the will may play in character, it is subordinate to the broader forces which 
come of race, of organization, and of circumstance, and that character is the ne- 
cessary result of these. They are trained to live in the personal, and judge of 
words, actions, emotions, with reference to their individual standard. We hear 
much, and much that is true, of the profound intuitions of women. Respecting 
most affairs—at least whenever they have sufficient knowledge of the data—their 
intuitions are wonderfully accurate and just. But when sentiment or love is 
concerned, they are apt to be as remarkably untrustworthy. Witness the mis- 
taken marriages they constantly make! For every man that marries a worthless 
woman, two or three women give themselves to worthless men. Nor is it a suf- 
ficient answer to say that there are twice as many bad men as bad women in the 
world. Women lack knowledge—I do not say by their own fault, for they are 
by nature more practical than men, and quite as well adapted to management as 
they. Give them equal knowledge of the case, and they will often deal with it 
more shrewdly and successfully than men. What talent they often manifest in 
business matters! Many a fortune has been missed or lost by neglecting a 
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wife’s advice. But the education of women seldom gives them the subtler data 
of life and character; and in consequence their intuitions of persons are too 
often mere guess-work, vague impression. They need a more definite knowl- 
edge of the keys of character. Of their own sex, indeed, they read the nature 
with more acuteness than they read that of men; for their critical perceptions of 
each other are at least undisturbed by the glamour of sentiment. But for 
women women have an incredible lack of charity. They visit the sins of men 
upon each other. Why we notice and blame their mutual injustice, while we do 
not reprehend the disagreements of men, is a question which I suppose may be 
answered by saying that the former offend the masculine spirit of gallantry in 
speech, while no tradition is contradicted when men abuse each other. At any 
rate, so rare is the woman whom women cordially praise, that she might be 
thought perfection were not their standards of estimation so different from those 
of men. In each other women admire sincerity, intelligence, manners that are 
unconscious, and personal beauty, and they despise their besetting sin of affec- 
tation. Men, on the contrary, care less for intelligence and sincerity than for 
sympathetic attraction and personal magnetism. They admire the charming co- 
quetries, the feminine consciousness of women: and their admiration of beauty 
more frequently inclines toward its physical than its intellectual element. 
Women enjoy delicate and refined beauty; men prefer the “snow and rose- 
bloom ” of health and high animal spirits. So different indeed are the preferences 
of the two sexes, that when one woman praises another to me, I answer: “1 be- 
lieve that I ought to admire her, but I am sure that I shall not.” Each sex, in 
short, admires in the other the qualities that are most distinctive. But women 
too often extend this law to their own sex, and admire their sisters who are 
rather masculine than feminine. In our city society you shall see cultivated and 
delicate ladies crowding around a sharp-tongued woman who is clever and heart- 
less, destitute of any “sweet attractive kind of grace,” given to a species of sar- _ 
casm quite in vogue in America, and which consists, not in saying sarcastic 
things, but in saying things that are rude to the point of insult. Not irony, but 
polite brutality, is their forte. To men these sexless and shrewish women are 
intolerable. Yet they are attractive to not a few of the loveliest women, who 
find in their unfeminine natures a certain masculine quality which they can en- 
joy without constraint. They like these ogresses as a certain spinster was said 
to enjoy the odor of a cigar, “because it made her feel as though there was a 
man about the house”; and the virago finds, in their consideration, a substitute 
for the flatteries that are generally denied her by men. 

The irrational likings of women find a counterpart in their irrational dislikes. 
But the latter, more easily than the former, are explained by influences of con- 
stitution and of temperament. How seldom, for instance, is the nervous woman, 
the slight, cerebral, intellectual woman of culture, just or even tolerant to a 
woman of abounding physical nature, to the dark, passionate temperaments of 
the typical South! The nervous woman can admire the shrew I have described ; 
and, on the other hand, she is ready to fall in love with the dark and passionate 
man, nor will any fine intuitions stand in the way of her marrying such a man, 
who may yet prove utterly selfish, sensual, and unworthy of her. Upon sucha 
man the nervous man would pass an equally generous judgment, admiring, even 
without the eloquent advocacy of that passional magnetism which inclines each 
sex to be mutually lenient, the ardent qualities which are so opposed to his own. 
And the cerebral man would lay down his life for the ardent woman. The bilious 
and sanguine women, the Cleopatras and Zenobias, are the born queens of men. 
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But the nervous, intellectual woman never does justice to these richer and mcre 
sensuous types of her own sex. For the ardent woman the nervous woman sel- 
dom has charity, kindness, or tolerance. Her grace and desire to please she 
calls affectation ; her repose, sluggishness ; her languor, indolence ; her affability» 
assurance; she considers her independence impudence; and, perceiving her 
sensuous nature, swears that she is sensual. 

In all these repugnances there is without doubt a germ of reason. Persons of 
slight and sensitive organization shrink from these powerful natures that move so 
easily in the world, suggesting the lithe strength, the prowling freedom of wild 
animals, that, if provoked, would retaliate with prompt injury, and that could 
easily become such powerful enemies. One feels that in these tawny people 
great crimes as well as great virtues are latent. Their companionship has appre- 
hensions in it. In their society we remember Machiavelli’s maxim: “ Treat 
your friend as though some day he may become your enemy.” But we are apt 
to forget the power of circumstance and culture over these rich natures, which, 
by means of an ample physical basis for thought and action, and through abun- 
dant passion, constantly perform the best achievements of the world ; we forget 
that equal sincerity, equal intellectual and moral earnestness, may be found in all 
the temperaments. From no healthy variety of the human animal need we 
shrink. Terence was right with his maxim. We should avoid brutal individu- 
als, but cherish no prejudices against temperaments. Thus, the bilious-lymphatic 
men form an estimable class ; yet among them are the individuals who trample 
upon the nervous-sanguine ones—the Gradgrinds who crush or slight their ap- 
proaches of fancy, feeling, intuition. Travellers relate that herds of asses are 
employed in capturing the electrical eel. Driven into the ponds which it inhabits, 
they trample it with their hoofs until the batteries of the highly organized crea- 
ture are discharged, and it is easily captured. The gymnotus among men is 
bruised in the same way by asses’ hoofs. The stolid continually beat down the 
‘electric natures. With the former the subtlest and least proven questions are 
held as matters of definite dogma and formula. If you speak of intuitions, they 
promptly admit their existence, and recite a numerical catalogue of the same— 
not ten or fifteen, but exactly eleven in number. These people make the parrot 
metaphysicians of orthodoxy, the professors of country colleges, who write books 
of philosophy not so much because they love truth as because they have a the- 
ology to sustain. As Emerson says, their “airs of sincerity are the emptiest 
affectations.” The dogmatic people habitually unjust to the intuitive and impul- 
sive temperaments, estimate them as fickle, selfish, deficient in a solid basis of 
character, and fail to see that the highest purpose and effort may exist in a less 
pertinacious, a less equable working temperament than their own, 

The larger part, indeed, of the dislikings and misconceptions in the world 
proceed from these oppositions of temperament. The susceptible-nervous per- 
son looks upon the self-poised, determined man of the bilious temperament as 
hardly less alien to himself than a foreigner or even an enemy. He shrinks 
from his cool pertinacity, his ruthless self-seeking, his hitter and determined dog- 
matism, that is never open to conviction, even though an angel should come down 
from heaven. To the sensitive man he seems a sort of Christian Fate or Me- 
phistopheles. Yet this antagonism may be mainly a matter of temperament; 
both parties are, very likely, most estimable persons. Of this sort was the cele- 
brated antipathy in the case of Doctor Fell— 


I do not like you, Doctor Fell; 
The reason why . . . I cannot tell. 
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But the reason is not obscure to the expert. The two men were antagonistic in 
temperament. Yet the poet was doubtless an ornament to letters and the physi- 
cian to his profession. 

It is, indeed, the irrelation of temperament, and the failure to make just al- 
.owances for it, that causes half of the misunderstandings and antipathies, to say 
nothing of the actual enmities, in the world. There are certain people with 
whom we never become acquainted, no matter how often we may make the at- 
tempt. When we meet them the first time, we fail to find any subject of common 
interest in conversation, though we may try all known topics and some others. 
At the second meeting we feel that we need a second introduction to clinch the 
first. Allis to no purpose. Doubtless, under favoring circumstances and by 
making a special effort, we could find some vital point in such persons’ expe- 
rience, and attain a degree of confidence and mutual interest. But, our natures 
being ill-mated, it is unprofitable for us to attempt an intimacy. ‘Temperament 
has drawn a charmed line between us which we can seldom overpass. With 
another the same person may attain a perfect sympathy, while to us he must re- 
main nothing more than the “ bowing” or the “speaking ” acquaintance. Blessed 
formule of irrelation! These phrases enunciate the plain yet unconsidered fact 
that there are many excellent persons who can never, by any possibility, be our 
friends ; and this not because of the lack of opportunity, but because of mutual 
unfitness. The mistake of the world is in allowing such people to become one’s 
antipathies. It is pure assumption to conclude that because we do not love our 
neighbor we should hate him. We need not even take the trouble to dislike 
him. There is a great limbo of indifference provided for such people ; and there 
is no sufficient reason for quarrelling with them, or regarding them as any darker 
an affliction than bores. 

We are convinced without great difficulty that we should extend liberal judg- 
ments toward men of different race or training from our own, We perceive that 
their differences in language, customs, education, all appeal to other standards of 
appreciation than those of our familiar experience ; and that this very diversity 
is valuable and interesting to us. But we have yet to learn that our neighhor, 
merely through difference of temperament, may be stranger to us than the Gaul 
is to the Saxon, or the Laplander to the Greek. The enmities, the family feuds, 
the wars of all ages, have found fuel, if not tinder, in temperamental antipathies. 
Temperaments misunderstood perhaps created the differences between the houses 
of Montague and Capulet, or provoked and maintained the wars of the Roses. 
Nations have hated each other for centuries mainly because one was fair and 
the other dark. Race and temperament are not, of course, the only quarrel- 
breeders ; but their influence is so powerful that I do not need to exaggerate it. 
National antipathies, though discouraged by civilization, remain exceedingly 
strong ; and in view of the increasing spirit of toleration in the world, they are 
less excusable than ever. The English hatred of the French has hardly yet 
cooled down to the temperature of dislike ; the Irishman detests the negro with 
all his heart; the Californian maltreats the Chinaman. Races must, it would 
seem, maintain a secular quarrel about their differences. 

Possibly the world will some day outgrow this bitterness of antipathy; pos- 
sibly even the lion and the lamb may lie down together when they understand 
each other better. If there is to be a “ millennium,” its spirit will consist in mak- 
ing allowances. 

The knowledge of temperaments has individual as well as national uses that 
are important. It confers the power to correct our personal biasses. Thus: how 
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many visionary or gloomy lives are led by people who never suspect the cause 
of their sorrow to be the merest accident of constitution, and who have no suf- 
ficient outward cause for despondency! Could the melancholy man but once 
»erceive that his apprehensions, whether of business embarrassment, of the loss 
of friends, or of position, or of good name, were based mainly upon his own in- 
felicity of organization, upon a melancholic or bilious vice of blood, he would be en- 
abled to make proper allowances for this discoloration of the medium through 
which he looks at life, and to attain the legitimate happiness of the sunnier tem- 
peraments. Withoutany definable physical derangement, a man may possess an 
undue predisposition to gloom which shall darken his whole life. It is much to 
recognize this fact; for a fault of constitution, quite as much as any other, is 
partly corrected when it is perceived. It is indeed very rare that any one at- 
tains to this high philosophic self-criticism ; the difficulty is to persuade one’s 
self that his nature is biassed and at fault, that he is constitutionally frivolous or 
uncharitable or despondent. Yet any one who perceives this to be the case, 
and has a moderately persistent will, can by systematic effort materially improve 
his temperament. This, too, he can do in spite of the circumstance that tem- 
perament is one of the most fixed facts about the individual. For the firmest 
things are not absolutely fixed ; a breath of attraction or repulsion will sway a 
star; the greatest will finally yield to the least. The gloomiest nature may 
brighten itself, the bitterest sweeten itself, the most shrinking take on a health- 
ier tone of tissue. I do not say that much may be made out of nothing; no de- 
gree of effort will create the bright and sunny spontaneity which goes with the 
finest and the strongest temperaments, and which, like other high endowments, 
is mainly intrinsic, a thing that is born, not made. Yet we can season in some 
degree if we will, the very grain and fibre of our inmost nature. And where we 
cannot reach this last result of culture, we can sometimes attain a result almost 
as rare, the power of perceiving and allowing for the deficiency. 

Astronomers find that no two observers exactly coincede in marking the time 
of atransit. The same “personal equation” disturbs our individual estimates 
of men and of affairs. We must discover our own personal difference, and con- 
sent to make allowance for it; and our personal difference is determined by our 
temperament. 

The Emperor Julian was by nature a timid scholar. Until called to the ex- 
ercise of power he showed no quality of a higher order. But there were in him 
incredible latent forces of the will. The timid scholar was declared Czsar, was 
invested with the imperial purple, and removed from his library to the head of a 
great army. His determination rose with the occasion. Laborious, distasteful, 
and dangerous as his new station was, he yet accepted it without complaint; and 
though quite conscious that he was by temperament unfitted for it, he set about 
to create and to develop in himself the character that the station required. He 
essayed to make himself imperial. The result was one of the most surprising 
and inspiring phenemena in the history of the human will. Perhaps never has 
the experiment of self-culture been successfully made upon so grand a scale. 
Julian rose from a /ittérateur to be a legislator ; from a recluse and a timid stu- 
dent to be an august commander and a master of men ; from a dreamer to be 
an invincible conqueror. One of the most insignificant became one of the grand- 
est characters that the world has ever seen; and the change was wrought by 
will as well as by circumstance. The lesson of the great Julian’s life is this: 
Understand your temperament ; then make your temperament your servant. 

Titus Munson Coan, M. D. 
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MONG the women I have known, three have impressed me as types of 
clearly defined varieties of the sex as it is developed from the womanly 
germ and moulded by the influences of modern society. These three women are 
all of more than ordinary natural gifts ; two of them have had more than ordina- 
ry culture ; and each of them has a very marked and sharply defined character. 
Born on the same social plane, one from which they could step almost at will 
into any circle of society, their lots in life have been very different ; and yet they 
have to a certain extent the same associations, and even common family connec- 
tions. Notwithstanding their superiority of mind and character, no one of them 
would be regarded by the most sensitive man as in the least mannish or even 
masculine ; no one of them has ever manifested the slightest aspiration toward a 
sphere of action beyond that to which their sex has been limited by custom, 
Their very faults and failings, of which they have not too many, are entirely 
womanish, as their merits and charms, which are many, are entirely womanly. 
Therefore no man fears or dislikes them, Their husbands—for they are all mar- 
ried—love and honor them, and treat them, as far as all their intimate friends 
can see, with tenderness and with respect. That they have escaped the common 
griefs and trials of their sex, I will not say, and cannot believe. Few women, or 
none, of warmer blood and brighter perceptions than shell-fish have, are free from 
those ; but the lives of these three well-bred and socially cultivated wives and 
mothers would be regarded by the large majority of their sisters as happy—so 
happy that if none of the sisterhood were less so, there would be no woman ques- 
tion, and “ The Revolution ” would lack the reason of its being. 

These three women I have known well from a period of their lives sufficiently 
early to enable me to watch their development and to trace the steps by which 
they have passed into the positions which they now hold, loved and honored by 
all who know them. It may be worth while for me to describe them as they ap- 
pear to me, and have appeared to me for more than a decade. 

Martha is, or was in her youth, the most highly educated of the three. The 
daughter of a merchant, a successful, although not wealthy merchant of the 
highest class, himself intelligent and educated and the son of an intelligent and 
highly educated professional man, she had from early childhood to early woman- 
hood all the instruction and the training that are supposed to impart solid ac- 
quirements and form a rich, well-balanced mind. She was taught and studied 
assiduously two languages besides her own. At school she spoke French only 
to teachers, to all of whom that was their native tongue; and she learned what 
are called the elementary branches of education through that polite and elegant 
medium training—which is in itself much valued as a means of imparting clear- 
ness of thought and exactness of expression. The books through which Martha 
went in the course of a week would have made a perceptible addition to most 
private collections ; and as these increased in number and grew in importance 
with her advancing years, the bulk of what she used before she ceased to 
study would have made in itself a little library. Her religious training was no 
less constant and assiduous. Instruction in the household, constant church 
going twice on Sunday and once in the week, the Sunday-school, the Bible class, 
monthly concerts of prayer (the only concerts she was allowed to enjoy), Dorcas 
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meetings, anniversaries—all these means of grace, as she heard them called, 
were hers from her infancy up ; and she was not allowed on any pretence to neg- 
lect, or even to slight any one of them. But no pains were taken to give her 
any knowledge of the world, or even of society. Although bred most carefully as 
to manners and assiduously guided in the practice of all the proprieties and 
courtesies of cultivated social life, she was left without instruction in the accom- 
plishments and graces pertaining to that life. To give any time to these, or 
more than could well be avoided to society, she was taught was hardly consis- 
tent with the strict following of that straight path of duty of which she heard so 
much, and within which she was kept so rigidly, that if she had only been a girl 
of warm passions and a little spirit, her breaking loose and running wild through 
the pathless fields of pleasure would have been both certain and natural. Even 
as it was, perhaps, the prim propriety of her listless life was owing quite as much 
to absence of temptation as to rigidity of discipline. For to young men of ordi- 
nary tastes and habits there was little attraction in such a girl and such a house- 
hold; the precise, bare, colorless character of which was almost as impassable a 
barrier to her as she would have found in the walls of a convent. 

With all this she had little instruction in household and family duties. 
Rather because of all this; for it needs but a moment’s reflection to make clear 
that a girl whose time and whose energy are given to the study of English, and 
French, and Italian, and chemistry, and philosophy, and history, and mathemat- 
ics, and divers other subjects of almost equal interest and importance to young 

,women, the study of all these being pursued at once, with also the prepara- 
tion of lessons for the Bible class—for instance, the ferreting out of texts from 
the Hebrew Scriptures to prove that she was born into the world with a nature 
so totally depraved that unless she put implicit faith in certain religious dogmas, 
her body would surely be roasted without being consumed forever and forever 
by an all-benevolent Being, while her soul was racked with subtler and keener 
torment at the recollection of the enormity of her sin in not believing what she 
could not comprehend and hardly apprehend—could have no time for such poor 
and sordid business as the learning how to make herself and her kindred, pres- 
ent and to come, materially comfortable and happy as to their every-day life in 
this finite, sublunary world. 

After she had passed eighteen or nineteen years of this life, misfortune fell 
upon her family. Her father suffered terrible reverses, but reverses such as 
most merchants in this country suffer at least once, and from which many of them 
never fully recover. This man never rallied. His ruin was total. Her mother 
died, and the care of the household fell upon her, the eldest sister. She did as 
well, perhaps, as she could be expected to do, considering what had been her ed- 
ucation ; and after three or four years of that life she accepted an offer of mar- 
riage which raised well-founded hopes of future happiness ; for her husband was 
a man of some property, of excellent character, of intelligence, and a thoroughly 
kind heart. He, however, did not escape pecuniary reverses, which, although 
they did not ruin him, so crippled his means that ere long she, having in the 
course of a few years borne half a dozen children, found every minute of her day 
demanded by her daily round of household duties, as every hour of her husband's 
was by his business as the family provider. This lot was not peculiar to 
her, but was rather the common one among women born and bred as she was. 
But her education had done nothing to fit her for it. Her acquirements, not friv- 
olous, be it remembered, but “solid,” were now, and in fact had been for years, 
utterly useless. The fruit of an unstinted expenditure of time and money and 
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youthful energy, they had become, about when they might have been well di- 
gested and assimilated, of no more value to her than a knowledge of the Rosi- 
crucian mysteries. Chemistry did not help her in overseeing, or even in un- 
dertaking the preparation of a dinner; she had no need of mathematics in the 
keeping of her house accounts ; history had no examples profitable to her, as, 
indeed, it seems to have few or none for any of us; and the only philosophy in 
which she had the slightest interest was the philosophy of living. She who once 
could hardly carry the books which she studied in one day, now hardly reads, 
and from within three years of the time when her school education ceased, has 
hardly read one book a year. Her life, her whole self, is absorbed in minister- 
ing to the material comfort of the husband and the children whom she loves. 
This being her life, she is reasonably happy, and even cheerful. She is in every 
respect more admirable and more lovable than when she was eighteen years old. 
The waters of trouble have gone over her, but they have left her nature richer, 
deeper, stronger for the overflow. Looking back, she must have moments of 
poignant regret; looking forward, she must always feel the trouble of anxiety. 
Yet she is happier than she was before she knew these ; for her capacity of hap- 
piness has increased, and what she now takes in with calm delight, if not with 
joy, would in her early womanhood have been beyond her apprehension. Her 
very person has grown comelier with her years and somewhat sore experience. 
Once a puny, pale-faced girl, whose only personal attractions were a pair of large 
eyes, a profusion of hair, and a delicate skin, she is now a full-limbed, fair- 
browed, rosy-cheeked matron, who yet is at no outlay for cosmetics, white or red, 
and who can set at naught the counsels of Banting. She has gained much, while 
she has lost only her youth, which she must have lost in any case. 

Catharine, the second of these women, was marked out in her cradle for one 
of the queens of society, and step by step she has ascended her throne. De- 
prived of her mother in early youth, the daughter of a man in public life, and 
like Martha the eldest girl of her family, she was called upon to take the leading 
position in the household and a place in society at a period of life when most 
girls in her condition are entirely given up to study among the serious, or 
among the gay to music, dancing, dressing, and flirting. Thus early brought in 
contact, as the mistress of a household, with such men and women as her father’s 
position and associations would bring around her, she had a part to play for 
which by gifts of mind and person she was peculiarly fitted. For self-possession, 
self-poise, courage, tact, penetration, intellectual quickness of appreheusion, and 
a quality more common with women than with men, which enables them to seem 
to know even while they are learning by observation, she has no superior, and 
not many equals, among all the women | have met. These would have made 
her, with her associations, a political woman, if she had lived in France a gen- 
eration or two ago. With us of Anglo-Saxon race, however, that variety of 
womanhood is rare and very difficult of production—God be thankud therefor. 
Consequently Catharine became only a woman of mark and singular attractive- 
ness, and thus of influence, in a society largely composed of notable persons. 
For this position she was formed by nature, and toward it she was helped by a 
commanding person and a pronounced manner. 

For it is very certain that people will yield that to mere physical largeness 
which they will refuse to, or at least dispute with, littleness of body and self- 
distrust. True of men, this is particularly true of women. One hundred and 
fifty pounds of beautiful woman, five feet five inches high, can have for the ask- 
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ing, or take without asking, what one hundred and fifteen pounds and five feet 
one of woman, not beautiful, could get, if at all, oniy by a struggle in which the 
weapons would be blandishment, and entreaty, and even social stratagem. And 
Catharine, although hardly beautiful in the full sense of that much-abused word, 
is one of the handsomest and most distinguished women in the society which 
confesses her superiority, and yields gracefully to her graceful and potent sway. 
Women look with equal admiration and envy upon the white splendor of her 
grandly-outlined shoulders, and do not wonder that men never fail to answer the 
beckoning of that lovely hand. A brow worthy of Juno, an eye that commands 
the attention which the lips rivet and reward—add to these a costume which 
always becomes such a figure and such a face, and you have the Catharine who 
is always at least one of the five of a social ellipse, if not the central figure of a 
social circle. Little women, and women who feel themselves to be her equals, and 
that they could show themselves such if they had but her advantages, sometimes 
find her oppressive. And it must be confessed that to such persons, even among 
men, she is often overwhelming. There is a self-assertion in the sweep of her 
ample drapery, a warning in the rustle of her tempestuous petticoat, as she bears 
down, superb as a seventy-four in full sail, and as resistless, upon some distin- 
guished person, to whom she means to give a distinguished reception, that clears 
the way before her, and causes all craft of inferior rating to shrink aside with a 
sense of insignificance. Were she less attractive, less gifted, less charming, this 
would be resented and there would be rebellion. But what would be denounced 
or ridiculed in others is pardoned to her height and grandeur, and even admired 
She is what queens and duchesses ought to be, and so rarely_are. She has the 
faculty of command. I never knew a man say No to her, and very few women. 
When they do not wish to submit, they feel that their best chance of safety is in 
keeping out of her way; and they flee that they may not subject themselves to 
the influence of her noble presence and her superbly gracious manner. 

And yet, with all this, she is full of sport, and can be as playful as a kitten— 
a kitten of the Royal Bengal stripe. But this is a part that she rarely plays, ex- 
cept in the sight of those favored ones whom she admits on a footing of equality 
to the society of her unguarded moments. 

Catharine is a type of the highly cultivated woman, and seems in place only 
when surrounded by cultivated people, and all the means and appliances of 
high refinement. But if admission to social station were to be obtained only 
through competitive examination, there are not a few others, Martha among 
them, who, at the opening of their womanhood at least, would have passed be- 
fore her. Her early education was far from being defective, and she uses her 
pen no less gracefully than her tongue; but her youthful brain was not much 
oppressed with learning, or her beautiful arms loaded down with books. Should 
necessity drive her to it, she would make a matchless principal of a young ladies 
school ; but she would hardly be able, as a little, ugly, insignificant, but thorough- 
ly estimable woman whom I know, of whom no one takes any notice, is, to go 
into her class-rooms upon necessity, and take the place of any one of her teach- 
ers. And yet Catharine holds her own in conversation with any man—a sena- 
tor, an ambassador, a man of letters, a scientific man, a painter, or an actor ; no 
matter what their well-earned distinction, all such men find no less pleasure in 
talking with her than the mere man of society does, who seeks her because of 
her personal attraction, her toilet, and her air of fashion. She can even give 
pleasure to, and perhaps (for who can limit the power cf such a social alembic ?) 
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can extract pleasure from a bore. Although fashionable, she is not frivolous 
(and by the way, there is no greater mistake than the common one of supposing 
that fashionable women are necessarily or even generally triflers) ; and she man- 
ages her household with an administrative faculty, which she displays no less 
in the committee-room of a charitable association, or the gathering of a coterie 
assembled in an elegant drawing-room to devise the means of doing honor to 
some stranger of celebrity. Yet those who have had the good fortune to be ad- 
mitted to her privacy, say that she is never more herself than in a téte-d-téte ; 
and it has been even whispered by those who know her well, that she is mis- 
tress of that great art which has been in use since the world began, but which 
has only of late years received its name in our tongue—the art of humbug. Her 
husband, a man of ability, of rare judgment and singular goodness and simplicity 
of heart, seems to look upon her with constantly increasing admiration ; as well 
he may, for she is more beautiful as well as more charming than she was when 
she first led him captive. He is even willing to wear a halo of her reflected 
light. Her children move around her and wait upon her, not as if they were her 
pests, but her pets and her pages. 

The third of these women, Mary, had fewer advantages of every kind than 
either of the others. The youngest child of a large family, and born just when 
her father, a merchant whose honorable reputation survived his ruin, saw a hand- 
some fortune slip from his grasp, she had probably as little education in the way 
of mere book study and schooling as ever falls to the lot of girls in her social 
position. Like most youngest sisters, she was alternately petted and imposed 
upon, laughed at and scolded, by her seniors in the family; and like most girls 
the means of whose parents are greatly inferior to those of the people with whom 
are their natural associations, she was excluded in a great measure from the ad- 
vantages of social intercourse. But her mental gifts and her character enabled 
her to rise superior to the disadvantages of her situation. She was neither 
spoiled by petting nor crushed by snubbing. A native dignity preserved her 
from the former, an elasticity of spirit defended her against the latter. An 
earnest and a tender soul, a nature almost equally thoughtful and emotional, re- 
served and sensitive, combined to make in her the noblest and most lovable 
type of womanhood. We hear much of self-made men, but little of that com- 
moner phenomenon the self-made woman—a much more estimable and admi- 
rable creature ; and brightest among all that I have met of those women was this 
one, whose intellect nevertheless was always less her guide than the impulses 
of her heart. A creature so loving, so unselfish, so wise with woman’s unsoiled 
wisdom, so true, so pure, so passionful, is unknown to most men except in the 
ideal creations of great imaginative poets. Capable, in the keenness and flexi- 
bility of her mind and the strength of her passions, of the extremity of evil, 
she made of her strength and even her weakness and her petty foibles impulses 
to goodness ; and by the time she had attained her full womanhood she had be- 
come worthy of all love, all trust, all honor. 

Neither a beauty nor a belle, she was rich in womanly charms, and men 
found attractions in her that caused her never to lack that homage for which 
the sex are born to hunger. But before she had well proved her power in this 
respect she was married. Like many women of her kind—shall we not say like 
most of them ?—she loved a man whom, in her appreciation of him, she endowed 
from the wealth of her own soul with all the qualities that went to make up her 
ideal of true manhood ; and who, although not entirely unworthy of a noble 
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woman’s love, was not worthy of the only love that could be bestowed by such 
a woman ; his best title to which, next to her free gift of it, was his ability to 
love and to appreciate the giver. And yet there must have been something sweet 
and masterful in the man, or such a woman could not, after living with him for 
many years, have gone on loving him with the same true, tender, passionful, 
proud love, ready to sacrifice everything to his happiness—almost for his 
pleasure—even her own love, and, what was more, her pride. For pride was the 
source of all the little that was not perfectly admirable in her character and her 
conduct, and was therefore the trait upon which she most valued herself, the 
sentiment which she most cherished. To the demands of this stony, pitiless 
god, she would sacrifice her daily comfort and the happiness dearest to her 
heart. In doing this, however, she was not an exceptional woman, as woman 
has come to be in modern times. 

Educated only by her intercourse with the world, by light and desultory read- 
ing, and by the exercise of her own faculties—in fact, going to school only to her 
own thoughtfulness—she came to have an intellectual charm, even for men who 
were professed students and thinkers. Not that she was either learned or 
logical ; but she was wise and witty. Her counsel in serious affairs was always 
worth attention, and generally worth following ; and where she was perfectly at 
home, the table must have been very brilliant at which her gayety was not the 
brightest and most spiritual. More than this, she had that rare possession of 
woman, that great lubricator of the friction of life—humor. Not many women 
can even appreciate humor; and of those who appreciate it, not one in a hun- 
dred has the faculty herself; but here was a woman at whose jests, and more, 
at whose whims (for humor is always more whimsical than properly jocose), Fal- 
staff himself might have smiled approvingly, in the times when he had forsworn 
sack, and lived cleanly as a gentleman should. Her sympathy, both moral and 
intellectual, was as wide as the full-circled horizon of humanity. Her sensitive 
nature felt keenly not only for but with the suffering of savages and antipodes ; 
but she frittered herself away in no mooning sentimentalism. She gave herself 
up to what was before her, and was far more inclined to harangue the ragged 
little ruffians of the street upon the enormity of theiz crimes and condemn them, 
without other judge or jury, to summary ablution, than to join societies for the 
amelioration of the condition of the heathen. Indeed, she might have been sus- 
pected of just enough feminine perversity and prejudice to condemn them for 
their heathenism, and then to declare that if people would be heathens they 
should not expect to be ameliorated. But her husband has told me that when 
stirred by any great emotion, whether of joy or sorrow, his first thought was al- 
ways of her, his first longing for that quick, full-flowing sympathy which made joy 
brighter and sorrow lighter. And on the other hand, at least one man of letters, 
not without experience and repute, being in doubt as to the worth of what he 
had written, has often, at no little inconvenience, taken his manuscript to her for 
consultation, and rarely without following, never without profiting by, her sug- 
gestions. 

To all this she added the grace and charm that pertain to our ideal of the 
perfection of maternity. Beautiful in all men’s eyes was her passage through 
the mere physical phases of her sex’s function, She bore her children not 
awkwardly or shamefacedly, but with grace and mingled modesty and pride, and 
brought them forth with joyful confidence even in her sharp, brief hours of trial. 
To her children she gave her life, as she had given them her life’s blood within 
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her breast and from it. With her the maternal instinct took the form of a grand 
passion. Her children, among whom, when they grew up, she seemed like a 
not much elder sister, and who had so little awe of her that they joked her and 
even hoaxed her almost as if she were one of themselves, had yet for her a 
sweetly reverential love which is the incense offered only to the dual divinity of 
perfect womanhood and perfect motherhood. 

These women and the multitudinous class of which, as to condition, habits 
of life, and acquirements, they are fair representatives, must, I think, have been 
altogether unknown to that warmly approving Irish traveller and very clever 
essayist, Mr. Justin McCarthy. He probably was happily ignorant of the amaze- 
ment in the well-wishing eyes that followed him as he fled across the sea after 
launching his article upon “ American Women and English Women” at a public 
which his good-nature and his captivating style had cajoled into almost absolute 
confidence and credulity. But in this last gracious effusion he overrated their 
vanity and overtaxed their capacity of flattery. His notion that “the young 
American woman” in general possesses “a good general knowledge of and in- 
terest in the politics of her own country” is beyond dispute the most astonishing 
utterance with which the condescending British traveller has yet favored us. It 
is even a little more of an eye-opener than its twin judgment, uttered in the 
same surprising paragraph, that most American women talk with “an accuracy 
that would bear literal reporting,” with “a fluency which never pauses for a word 
and never seems to know the slightest difficulty in expressing an idea ;” nay, 
even that that wonderful creature, the American woman, is “always capable of 
managing a parenthesis.” She cannot manage a man, to wit, her husband, mind 
you, as an English woman can; but she is capable of managing a parenthesis, 
“anywhere with perfect accuracy,” dropping the parenthetical part and taking 
up the original thread of the sentence at exactly the right word. Pray, among 
what manner of women have our hapless admirer’s lines fallen? Into what 
hideous social asylums was he entrapped, where women spouted politics in 
formal sentences, “the language reading like a page copied out of a book’’? If 
such were his sad experience of life in this country, how could he have been at a 
loss to account for the gloominess of the men which he mentioned in his preced- 
ing sketch? What joy is there for man in such a place? He may do his work, 
to be sure, in sexual seclusion; but his toil over, he must perforce seek recrea- 
tion, but not solace, either among the bearded companions of his labors, or with 
“little petticoated Gladstones” who talk politics by the page ready for instant 
reporting and printing. And our Irish friend tells this, tells it even to us, with- 
out one word of comwiseration, and indeed rather as if he expected us to be 
proud and pleased at his story! Know, gentle traveller, that if we want to 
hear politics talked, we go to men whose business or whose pleasure it is to talk 
our politics. We, most of us, keep our politician, as the blacking-maker kept a 
poet; and one great reason why we like the companionship of our women is be- 
cause they do not talk politics. What manner of women can you have fallen 
among, that they regaled you with opinions and disputations, in sentences cut 
and dried, upon the political state of the country? Say, rather, what manner 
of man must you be that you haye the power thus to extort from them that 
which they so deftly hide from us ? 

But seriously, this very able, spirited, and generally observant writer has in 
this instance given us a characteristic example of the unaccountable misappre- 
hensions of our society from which no candor, or intelligence, or good-will seem, 
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to protect the British traveller. The truth of this question is, that according to 
the observation of all “ Americans” who have had opportunities of comparison, 
either abroad or at home, “ American” women are far less interested in or ac- 
quainted with politics, even the politics of their own country, than European 
women of equal culture, no matter what their nationality. “American” women 
abroad are frequently put to a nonplus by questions about politics which their 
friends there ask them, and suppose them to be able to answer, as a matter of 
course ; and the knowledge of politics and the lively personal interest taken in 
the political, and even the mere party struggles of the day among English, 
French, German, and Italian women, is one of the social phenomena with which 
the travelling American is most impressed. A heavy wager might be safely laid 
that of the women, old and young, present at any large social gathering in New 
York, Brooklyn, Albany, or Buffalo, not three in ten could tell the name of the 
governor of the State and of the two New York senators and of the member of 
Congress from her own district. We have just gone through a great civil war, 
the result of which has been a complete subversion of the Federal Constitution, 
and an entire change in the political condition of the country, and which has cost 
almost every woman in the land the life of at least one friend or kinsman; and 
yet alike wager might be safely laid as to their knowledge of the questions 
which that war has settled. Our amiable critic may be sure that he would find 
that knowledge limited generally, even among the better educated and more in- 
telligent, to the fact that the South was not allowed to go, that the slaves were 
freed, and that we have now negro voters, negro members of Congress, and ne- 
gro judges—facts the last of which many even of the most anti-slavery, patriotic, 
and loyal among them do not contemplate with any very great degree of equa- 
nimity. And as to talking in clearly projected sentences, sentences with a be- 
ginning, a middle, an end, sentences built with the e¢reso/s of parentheses in 
their original design, where indeed did our Justinian judge find men here who 
talk in that marvellous fashion, except in those, to us, unexplored regions in 
which he did not find one dull American? Think of it, O suffering Yankees, 
who have undergone the social oppressiveness of large boarding-houses, where 
the alternative is silence or inanity, and where “the gloom is not solely attribu- 
table to the hash!” 

This at least is certain, that the women of whom the three whom I have en- 
deavored to portray are, toa certain degeee, the representatives, although also 
the flower, and who all, our Irish friend should remember, have superior intelli- 
gence, and at least the culture that comes of the effect upon such intelligence of 
intellectual associations, do not talk politics, hardly know ghem. Even Catharine, 
accustomed from her girlhood to the society of public men, does not soil her 
Junonian lips with political discussion. Indeed, to those men one great charm 
of her society is that they can flee from politics to her. Else what would be her 
womanly attractiveness? They can talk politics with each other, or with their 
constituents. What else would be the reason of her being? Otherwise, to every 
one of them, she might better be onlyanother man. And looking back upon the 
lives of those three women, of whom she is the most brilliant, although not there- 
fore the most to be admired, I see this one truth clearly to be read in all of them, 
unlike as they are in all other respects—that woman’s womanly success in life, 
whether in the highest or the humblest sphere, does not in any way depend upon 
book-learning or accomplishments. Could Martha and Catharine change 
places now, or had they changed places when they were on the threshold of so- 
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ciety, which they passed at the same time, Martha would be none the better 
able, for her solid acquirements, to take Catharine’s place in society ; Catharine, 
for her lack of Martha’s thorough education, none the better fitted for or con- 
tented with the sober simplicity of her life, and her unvarying round of house- 
hold duties ; while Mary, if she had had the education of Martha, or the pres- 
ence and the social advantages of Catharine, or both, would have been but a little 
more widely known for those qualities which win her all the love and all the 
honor that can be won by pure and simple womanhood. 

The story has been recently told of a young woman who became deeply en- 
amored of a young man of a higher condition of life than her own, without his 
knowledge. To make herself worthy of him she began a severe course of study, 
including French, Italian, and the pianoforte; working the while at her trade 
and sleeping but three hours a day. Before she had brought herself to the prop- 
er pitch of worthiness, the young man married another girl, and she went mad 
with disappointment. Poor, ignorant girl! If she kept her senses long enough 
to learn anything about her successful rival, she probably found out to her 
amazement that she could speak not a word of either French or Italian, and that 
she had never vexed the keyboard of a pianoforte. The idea of winning a man, 
were he the Admirable Crichton of society, or of making him happy when won, 
by a display of French and Italian and “ biano blane,” could only enter the head 
of a woman as ignorant of men as this poor creature was of art and literature. 
Woman’s power to win and keep the love of a man and of her children depends 
not a whit on her command of foreign languages, but it does depend largely on 
the way in which she speaks her mother tongue, and yet more on the feélings 
than the thoughts which she uses that tongue to express. When a woman 
chooses to become and can become a sexless intelligence, she then may derive 
from a thorough education all the benefit of which such a kind of creature is ca- 
pable. But I have yet to see the woman who was more capable of making others 
happy, or who seemed to be happier herself, for any other knowledge, not femi- 
nine, than she might and would acquire in her intercourse with the men of the 


society in which she moved. 
RICHARD GRANT WHITE. 








THREE SINGERS. 












F poets and of singers 
That ever sang to me, 
Of minstrels and of psalmists, 
I best of all love three: 
The waves that move incessant 
On the unresting main, 
The winds from o’er the mountain, 
And the falling of the rain. 









What say you, O storm wind? 
And what say you, O sea? 
Read me the rune, O drops of rain, 

That so beguileth me! 
In vain my heart has studied 

Your ever-flowing song, 
Its cadences of sadness, 
Its monotone of wrong. 










Yet still ye keep repeating 
In such an earnest way 
Your tale of some disastrous year, ) 
Of some unhappy day. 
The wild winds shout it seaward, 
The surf back to the land; 
The rain affirms the story ; 
Yet I cannot understand. 













There are tears for some great sorrow, 
There are sighs for some great woe, 

And sobbings for unheard-of things 
That happened long ago, 

With hintings of the future, 
And some long-waiting plan 

Of grave and fearful moment 

To the shuddering heart of man, 
















So I listen to the singing 
Of these weird singers three— 
The shifting wind, the crooning rain, 
And the angry-shouting sea ; 

But so cunningly the Master 
Hath made their music flow, 

That we never till the ending 

Shall the mystic meaning know. 










DRIFT-WOOD. 


THE STRUGGLE ON THE RHINE. 

IN a grapple of Napoleonism with Bis- 
marckism, we republicans may surely take 
the side we please, or no side at all. Amer- 
ican sympathy in general polarizes around 
one or other of the rival standards, without 
much respect to the merits of either. Who 
remembers Prince Leopold or Prim? Who 
cares whether Luxemburg becomes a French 
or a Prussian fortress? What are Hohen- 
zollerns to us or we to Hohenzollerns? 
France draws the sword and flings away the 
scabbard ; and therefore Americans, regard- 
less of reason, find their hearts beating, 
some to the dé/on of Moltke and some to the 
drums of MacMahon. 

After all, would logic enlighten much our 
instincts and partialities ? Which party has 
monopolized justice? Has not France as 
well as Prussia turned Europe into an 
armed camp? Does Germany covet Alsace 
and Lorraine less than France the Rhenish 
provinces? Both powers are cutting their 
roads to leadership with the sword; and 
where our good wishes go is pretty much a 
question between education and experience, 
between 1778 and 1861. Grandsires nur- 
tured us to love the land of Lafayette and 
to hate the Hessians. In the gallery of 
Washington, Greene, and Putnam, are niches 
for D’Estaing, De Grasse, and De Rocham- 
beau. It was De Heister’s Germans who 
broke Washington’s centre at Flatbush, and 
Rahl’s Germans whom he captured at Tren- 
ton ; it was Donop and his Germans whom 
Greene defeated at Red Bank; and it was 
Baum and Brugman, with Germans, British, 
and Indians, whom Starke and the New 
England militia conquered at Bennington ; 
Greene fought Hessians at Guilford, and 
overthrew them at Eutaw Springs. 

And yet, even while we muse on a France 
which, as America’s earliest friend and 
England’s oldest foe, seems for a moment 
to us, as to the fathers, “our natural ally,” 
fresher memories of 1861 dissipate those of 
1781. Napoleon III. plotting to crush the 
Union and plant a monarchy in Mexico, 
breaks the spell of enchantment created by 
historic gratitude. We cancel the obliga- 
tions of American statesmen to republican 
thinkers of France, when Frenchmen of our 
day raise a throne on the continent where 
elder Frenchmen helped to overthrow one. 


To Prussia we at least owe something for 
her neutrality. It may have been a neu- 
trality of indifference ; it may be that since 
she was no warlike rival of ours, Prussia 
lacked the selfish interest of England and 
France in our destruction ; but at least the 
Prussian Government treated us with friend- 
ly courtesy, and the people loved our cause. 
A hundred thousand German-Americans 
fought in our ranks, and Americans followed 
a Sigel, as their ancestors had followed a 
De Kalb—the gallant Prussian who, when 
the South Carolina militia at Camden fled 
at the first fire, opposed his own breast to 
the foe, and fell, pierced with eleven wounds, 
The prolonged newspaper discussion over 
our supposed historic debt of sympathy is a 
mistake. We owe no sympathy anywhere 
as a nation, and there is no parallel between 
1776 and 1870. France was our friend, but 
the France of the Bourbons, not of the Na- 
poleons—the France who fought for us, and 
not the France whom we have had cause to 
fight again. Germany once sent her troops 
here to quench a fire of political liberty ; but 
they were the troops of a single electorate, 
which now dallies apparently between the 
rival causes of France and Prussia. Hap- 
less hirelings, the Hessians of the Revolu- 
tion were caught by that merciless royal 
crimp, the petty potentate who ruled them, 
and sold by the head as food for powder. 
We must not hold all Germany, which knew 
little of the colonies, and cared less, respon- 
sible for these ill-starred mercenaries: as 
well might France or the Pope count on 
Switzerland for kingcraft or Romanism, be- 
cause of the historic loyalty and valor of the 
Swiss guards, faithful among the faithless. 
On the other hand, France claims even 
Steuben and De Kalb (the prototypes of 
Blenker and Sigel) among the heroes she 
sent us, because they were residents of Paris, 
not of Prussia, and from Paris alone derived 
their enthusiasm—De Kalb being an officer 
in the French service. Once more, if Na- 
poleon and Paris were against us in 1861, 
so were not, perhaps, the common people of 
France. If the Emperor addresses his army 
to-day as “ Soldiers of Italy, Algiers and Mex- 
ico,” his subjects have stamped the Mexican 
venture as the central blunder of his reign. 
So the historic arguments balance, leaving 
pure partiality or individual opinion as to 
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who has the better cause, to divide Ameri- 
can sympathies. I knew a lady who, being 
asked which of the European cities, she had 
visited was best governed and freest, chose 
Paris—“ There everybody may pick flowers 
as he likes in the Bois de Boulogne.” It is 
said to be the theory of an Eastern city that 
“Good Bostonians, when they die, go to 
Paris.” I fear such personal partialities as 
these, on the one hand, or German family 
alliances and friendships on the other, en- 
list the feelings of many Americans for the 
French or the Prussian eagles ; and perhaps 
if England should declare for France, we 
might all be Prussian. 

But whatever road our sympathy takes, I 
believe we of America do not affect that 
holy horror of the conduct of the com- 
batants which England exhibits. That war 
is a terrible calamity is to us no empty com- 
monplace, but a truth more vivid, personal, 
and poignant than to most Englishmen of 
our time. Nevertheless, I do not think we 
share the adroit denunciations of Disraeli 
or the Pecksniffian indignation of Gladstone, 
based on the “ causelessness” of the war. 

For one, I do not see in deference to 
what superior virtue of their own, Russia, 
Austria, and England are so shocked at the 
“unprecedented wickedness” of this war, 
Can these Pharisees recall no thirst of land 
or trade or power, no shedding of blood for 
a Poland, an India, an Italy? Have they 
never sought to “subjugate people of an- 
other race and language,”—have they never 
succeeded? Do their annals show no wars 
of succession, no struggles starting from the 
ambitions of princes, the jealousies of min- 
isters, the quarrels of courtesans, the shatter- 
ing of a vase, or the larceny of a necklace ? 

Every nation has a popular dream or fan- 
tasy. With us Yankees it is “ manifest des- 
tiny.” With the English it is colonial pos- 
sessions—a custom-house on every degree 
of latitude and longitude, a British flag in 
every harbor. Sweden and Denmark dream 
of Scandinavian Union. Russia clutches 
with her right hand at Constantinople and 
with her left at Pekin. Poland sighs for in- 
dependence. Italy’s dream—Rome the cap- 
ital of a united Italy—is already on the 
point of fulfilment. Germany’s noble aspira- 
tion is Teutonic brotherhood, and Prussia’s 
is to be the powerful head of Germany. 
France seeks a “ natural frontier.” 

The Rhine, theme of poets and dream of 
patriots, has long been the coveted river of 
two great races. It seems indisputable that 
Napoleon sought in 1866 to get possession 
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of those Rhenish provinces by statecraft, 
which he now seeks to conquer by the 
sword. But Prussia would not do by France 
with any of the Rhenish districts as Italy 
had done by her with Savoy ; and Napoleon 
learned with chagrin that nothing was to be 
had as gratuity, and all must be won by 
war. Of course since that time it has been 
merely a question of opportunity and of 
readiness when a Franco-Prussian struggle 
should begin. The struggle became inevi- 
table when in 1866 Bismarck outwitted Ben- 
edetti, who appears to be about as poor a 
piece of diplomatic putty as is often shaped 
by a master-hand. 

With all this palpable for four years, that 
the British Ministry should now be puzzled 
over the “cause” of the war, is as ludicrous 
as that it should complain of not being 
“consulted.” With Germany in fragments, 
perpetual peace was possible; but with a 
united Germany, war passed to the list of 
moral certainties. The unification of Ger- 
many was the cyrstallizing act which de- 
stroyed the artificial equipoise of half a cen- 
tury ; and it was but the bursting into words 
of a thought which for years had quietly ex- 
isted, when there arose in the midsummer 
of 1870 a simultaneous cry from France 
and Germany, Au Rhin !—Am Rhein! 

In this great game of war, the stakes are 
high—Alsace and Lorraine against the Saar 
region at least; and therewith great pres- 
tige, and the proud title of “ Arbiter of Eu- 
rope.” If the spectacle of two great Chris- 
tian nations killing men by the million, and 
laying waste myriads of happy homes, for 
such “tricks of fame,” be somewhat dolo- 
rous, and if visions of a millennium of the 
ploughshare and pruning-hook be some- 
what rudely dispelled, it may yet be consol- 
ing to reflect that no nation ever suddenly 
took the rank of a vast and growing power 
without having to fight for its position. The 
most regrettable feature of the contest as it 
stands, is perhaps, the Emperor’s predic- 
tion of a long and terrible contest. It would 
be better, if possible, to settle the question 
of superiority between France and Prussia 
as quickly as it was settled forever between 
Prussia and Austria. The only satisfactory 
thought connected with Napoleon’s prophe- 
cy is, that this last appeal to arms between 
the Latin and the German race may be de- 
cisive, and that the conquered may be put 
out of power to repeat the contest, and that 
the conqueror may be put under bonds to 
keep the peace by a congress of nations. 

PHILIP QUILIBET. 
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AMERICAN AND ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

AMONG a crowd of English novels there 
is one which is worthy of special mention, 
partly because it is not the work of a pro- 
fessional novelist and is little likely to be 
sought for by the regular novel-reader. This 
is a book called “The Bane of a Life” 
(Tinsley Brothers), by Thomas Wright, who, 
under the title of “ A Journeyman Engineer,” 
has written two or three rather remarkable 
works on the social habits of the English 
working classes. Thomas Wright is just 
what he professes to be, a working engineer, 
and “The Bane of a Life” is his first at- 
tempt at a novel. As a story it is nothing ; 
but as a simple, severe, naked reproduction of 
the common life of a certain class of the Eng- 
lish poor, it is almost a solitary phenomenon 
in literature. We at least have never seen 
anything like it. Thomas Wright’s work- 


ing men and women are to Dickens’s or 
Charles Reade’s, what a hard cheap photo- 
graph is to an idealized painting. There is 


an air of perfectly unconscious truthfulness 
about the whole thing; that is to say, the 
author is so simply truthful, that he has nev- 
er apparently formed any set artistic plan or 
purpose of faithful delineation. His range 
is very narrow, even among working people 
—for there must be working men and wom- 
en in England who have hopes, and aspir- 
ings, passions and pains, beyond the com- 
mon toils and petty pleasures, the ordinary 
domestic instincts and animal sins, of every- 
day humble life ; and yet our author has 
given no hint of the existence of any such, 
But within the limits he happens to have 
adopted, we take it that the fidelity of these 
life-pictures is a marvel in literature. The 
very defects of the author’s style—just that 
of a working man with enough of self-cul- 
ture to make him ambitious, and his lan- 
guage occasionally inflated and pompous— 
add to the realistic effect of the whole book. 
It is not a cheerful story in any sense—and 
this fact doubtless will be another obstacle 
in its way to the sympathies of the average 
novel-reader ; but it is a book which think- 
ing people, anxious for authentic knowledge 
of social facts, would find it an advantage to 
study. It will probably not be printed in 
the United States, and indeed could hardly 


find many readers here ; but any American 
who will take the trouble to get it and to 
read it, as a genuine working man’s descrip- 
tion of the ways and struggles, pleasures, 
sufferings and sins of a large portion of his 
class, will find his trouble rewarded. In- 
deed, the book is a curious literary phenom- 
enon rather than a story, and as such de- 
serves to be noted. 


SoME little sensation or pulsation has 
been created in England by the publication 
of a pamphlet called “ The True Rights of 
Woman,” of which Miss Fanny Aikin-Kort- 
right, a lady of English birth but American 
parentage, is the authoress, The pamphlet 
is an eloquent, but sometimes very extrava- 
gant, attack on the whole woman’s suffrage 
movement; a thoroughly feminine produc- 
tion in its somewhat shrill vehemence, but 
with a good deal of cleverness and force in 
it. This is the pamphlet with which Mr. 
Gladstone has fallen in love, and which the 
Queen honored by special marks of favor. 
It has nothing new in the way of argument 
—how could anything new be said now on 
either side of this controversy ?—but there 
is a certain vigor and ring about it which 
will rather attract the reader. Anyhow, it is 
worth reading as the most emphatic and 
decisive protest yet made in England, by a 
woman, against the favorite movement of so 
many of her sisterhood. Of course, Miss 
Kortright attributes all sorts of abominable 
consequences to the agitation for Woman’s 
Rights ; that was to be expected from a 
vehement lady arguing on such a question. 
Atheism and unchastity are apparently re- 
garded as the natural fruit of woman’s alli- 
ance with practical politics, 

THE English poet’s seem to be following 
the example of the young gentlemen in 
France in Prince Arthur’s day, who would 
be sad “ for very wantonness.” Here is the 
new volume of poems by Robert Buchanan 
(who, by the way, has lately received the 
trumpery pension which the English Gov- 
ernment doles out to men of letters, and is 
bidden to go and make merry on 500 dol- 
lars a year), and it is the dreariest work 
published in verse this many a moon. It is 
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called “The Book of Orm,” and it is a 
poetical rendering of the vision seen by 
Orm ,the Celt, a sort of soothsayer or 
prophet, a mortal 
Born in the evening of the world, and looking 
Back from the sunset to the gates of morning. 

The chants of Orm are for the most part 
melancholy as autumn wind, sad as the dark 
clouds that gather round the setting of a 
wintry sun, “black vesper’s pageants.” 
They are the very minstrelsy of disbelief, 
and disappointment, and despair. They 
see, as an English theologian somewhere 
puts it, “ the devil everywhere and God no- 
where.” We must indeed remember that 
the “ Book of Orm” is an imperfect work, a 
fragment of a poetical undertaking which 
has been thus far left incomplete because, 
we regret to say, of the young poet’s broken 
health, But the poems in this volumes 
judged as we see them, have at least 
only a ghastly beauty; they sing a queru- 
lous and morbid strain, which can cheer or 
gladden or exalt no heart. We do not like 
to see poetry thus becoming a mere bird of 
the night, a churchyard owl, a Banshee 
yearning and wailing over the coming of 
the angel of death. More than that, we 
have a strong impression that such vague 
melodious arraignments of Fate and Provi- 
dence are not very difficult to construct, if 
one has any gift of verse at all. Therefore 
we think there was more true poetic genius 
in Buchanan’s earlier poems, with all their 
realisms—in the London lyrics for instance 
which Algernon Swinburne so gracefully 
and kindly described as the songs of “ coster- 
mongers and their trulls,” than in this weird 
and mystic “ Book of Orm.” It is doubtless 
owing to the lack of Buchanan’s own super- 
vision, that such mistakes as the mention of 
“acherubim,” and several misprints, are al- 
lowed to disfigure the volume. 


ENGLISH fiction has lately been doing so 
little worth mentioning, that we notice with 
pleasure “ The Kilmeny,” by William Black, 
which Messrs. Harper & Brothers have 
reproduced in America. Not that “Kil- 
meny” is a good story—in fact, viewed as 
a story, it is extremely defective ; but it is 
pure and poetic in spirit ; it is full of beau- 
tiful description ; it has many passages that 
denote a clear and penetrating thought ; and 
it has at least two or three fresh and well- 
drawn characters. One cannot imagine the 
regular novel-reader caring about “ Kil- 
meny”; but people of taste and refinement, 
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who like thought and picturesqne power 
more than mere story, will read it with 
pleasure—despite the fact that the “ Satur- 
day Review” assailed it with a perfectly in- 
explicable and unintelligible fervor and fury 
of scorn. The author of “ Kilmeny” is a 


very young man, who has, we think, good 
stuff in him ; and who, if he will only devel- 
op his story-telling power a little more, 
and keep his poetic and semi-philosophic 
dreamings a good deal under control, is 
likely one day to make his mark in fiction. 


THE Golden Club (an English associa- 
tion of which Bryant, Emerson, Sumner, 
Longfellow, Cyrus W. Field, Garrison, and 
many other distinguished Americans are 
honorary members) has just published in 
two handsome volumes the principal speech- 
es of Richard Cobden. The work was 
partly edited by John Bright—that is to say, 
Bright lent a hand until his health broke 
down—and partly by Thorold Rogers, than 
whom no man living is better qualified for 
such a task. Far inferior as oratorical ef- 
forts to the speeches of his friend Bright, 
Cobden’s public addresses are distinctly su- 
perior to them, not merely as pieces of argu- 
ment, but as entertaining and instructive 
reading. Cobden was one of the most 
fascinating and convincing public speakers 
who ever talked over a reluctant assembly ; 
his knowledge of the subjects he discussed 
was so profound, his style was so luminous, 
and his manner was so easy. The speeches 
collected in these two volumes reflect the 
views of the great English statesman on 
every important question, domestic or 
foreign, that arose during his public career. 
It is needless to say another word to indi- 
cate the value of the work. 


CURRENT FRENCH LITERATURE. 

GUSTAVE FLAUBERT, “ L’Education Sen- 
timentale : Histoire d’un Jeune Homme.” 
-It is rather remarkable that while 
standard French prose is the _perfec- 
tion of style, and even third-rate Parisian 
journalists and novelists excite, in this re- 
spect, the envy and admiration of literary 
foreigners, three of the greatest masters of 
modern French fiction—or any modern fic- 
tion—Balzac, Victor Hugo, and Gustave 
Flaubert, are notorious for the imperfections 
of their prose style. To see the name of Flau- 
bert (said to be a disguise of the real Flau- 
gerge) in such company may give the reader 
a shock of surprise ; yet it is not so much 
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out of place there as he may be inclined to 
think. The man who could write a romance 
on such a subject as the subject of “ Sa- 
lammbd” and tind any one but a few schol- 
ars to read it must be a genius in his way.* 
True, if fertility be, as some hold, an essen- 
tial attribute of genius, Flaubert’s claims 
stand a bad chance, for in fourteen years he 
has published but three books. Yet, after 
all, it cannot be said that the result is dis- 
proportionatg to the time and labor; and 
from an artistic point of view it is impossible 
not to regret that the disagreeable qualities 
of these works will probably always keep 
them out of the reach of the merely English 
reader. Not that a translator would be 
hampered by the ordinary obstacle of inde- 
cency. Fora French novelist, Flaubert is 
exceptionally proper. To use a trite but 
appropriate comparison, “ Madame Bovary ” 
is no more immoral than a dissecting-room 
or a hospital isimmoral. “ Salammbd” con- 
tains barely half a page that might not be 
read aloud in the most decorous drawing- 
room; and though the present work has to 
deal with many dubious persons and inci- 
dents, there is nothing prurient or voluptu- 
ous in its treatment of them. But “ Madame 
Bovary ” has not a single attractive charac- 
ter from beginning to end. 
is so horribly cruel that Sainte-Beuve, not a 
person addicted to strong language, called 
it Sadesque, classing it, by this epitliet, with 
the most atrocious books ever written ; and, 
with one exception, all the principal person- 
ages of “L’Education Sentimentale,” in- 
cluding the hero, are detestable for their 
weakness or wickedness, or both, 

When this novel was first announced, it 
was generally supposed to be, and described 
as being, analogous to Feuillet’s “M. de 
Camors,” a narrative showing how a young 
man of good position and capacity is cor- 
rupted by his social surroundings—his 
milieu, as a French critic might say. And 
though this classification is not strictly ac- 
curate, it may be accepted as a rough ap- 
proximation. Works of this kind, when 
ably executed, are the most mordant satires 
on the society which they profess to repre- 
sent. We can recall few English writings 


*® “Salammbd” is the only historical novel faith- 
fal to the facts of history, and on many other accounts 
is one of the most remarkable fictions of the age. It 
has been the theme of some exquisite French criti- 
cism, and might easily be made the subject of a very 
interesting article in English by any writer who was 
willing beforehand to risk incurring the charge of 
archzological and psychological pedantry. 
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of the class, and fewer good ones. If Mr. 
Kimball’s “ Was He Successful?” (a book 
which, from the unfortunate time of its ap- 
pearance, failed to receive all the attention 
it merited) had a few more scamps and fools 
in it, it might pass as a tolerable representa- 
tive of the species. 

The plot of “ L’Education Sentimentale ” 
is, like its hero, somewhat feeble, nor are 
there any startling scenes in the book, 
though it touches incidentally some stirring 
political epochs. Perhaps, however, this 
apparent want of a regularly connected and 
deeply interesting story is one of the artistic 
necessities of the subject. Be this as it may, 
one effect of it is to bring into still greater 
prominence the extreme pre- Raphaelitish mi- 
nuteness of execution which is always one 
of the author’s most salient qualities. In 
the very first chapter he describes the start- 
ing of a river steamboat from a Parisian 
quay with all the elaboration of detail which 
a Michelet, a Macaulay, or a Froude might 
lavish on the representation of a gorgeous 
pageant in some past age or distant country ; 
and every successive incident of importance 
is prefaced by a careful picture of the land- 
scape in which it is set. Doubtless the re- 
ality of the panorama is thus enhanced, but 
the repetition finally palls on the reader, who 
is tempted before he reaches the second vol- 
ume to skip some of the descriptions, and 
understand, if not altogether sympathize 
with, the English critic who called word- 
painting “a detestable trick.” 

Nevertheless the book is wonderfully real 
and true, not only in its graphic descriptions 
but in its social philosophy; truer than 
would appear to one altogether unacquainted 
with the superficial aspects of French socie- 
ty. Thus, when Arnoux, the vulgar adven- 
turer, makes his first appearance, he begins 
to explain his theories on and narrate his 
adventures with the other sex to the young 
man whom he does not even know by name, 
“retailing all this in a paternal tone, with 
an amusing ingenuousness of depravity.” 
To a green Anglo-Saxon this public display 
of vice seems overcharged ; but it is exactly 
what may be expected from a great many 
Frenchmen, and Frenchmen much less vul- 
gar than M. Arnoux. We could easily ad- 
duce conclusive and spicy proof of this as- 
sertion, but respect for the virtuous reader 
restrains our pen. 

The conclusion too, though it may to 
some appear incomplete, is far more in ac- 
cordance with the practical Nemesis of real 
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life than are the windings-up of most pop- 
ular English novels. Frederick Moreau, 
worse than Thackeray’s Pendennis and 
nearly as bad as Trollope’s Clavering, comes 
nearer his deserts than either of those 
worthies. Without any sudden upset or 
sensational catastrophe, he is left an old 
bachelor, rusting in the country on the re- 
mains of his dilapidated fortune. 

In one point this book shows a decided 
development of the author’s power. He 
may almost or quite take rank with Disraeli 
as an epigrammatic satirist. Witness this 
passage : 

He knew Mably, Morelly, Fourier, St. Simon, 
Comte, Cabet, Louis Blane, the whole cart-load of 
socialist writers, those who would reduce humanity to 
the level of the barrack, those who would turn it loose 
in a brothel, those who would nail it to a counter; out 
of a hodge-podge of all this he had constructed for 
himself the ideal of a virtuous democracy, part model- 
farm, part manufactory, a sort of American Sparta, 
where the individual existed only for the good of so- 
ciety—a society more omnipotent, absolute, infallible, 
and divine than a Pope ora Grand Lama. He had 
not the slightest doubt of the approaching realization 
of this conception, and everything and everybody that 
seemed to be iu its way he attacked with all the fury 
and all the faith of an inquisitor. 

This is still better. The haditués of a 
fashionable house are discussing a political 
riot, and condemning the “ conspirators ” : 

Most of these’men had served at least four govern- 
ments. They would have sold France and the whole 
human race to secure a fortune, or avoid an inconve- 
nience—nay, out of sheer baseness and instinctive wor- 
ship of power. But they all declared that there was 
no excuse for political offenders. 


And this little hit is delicious: The hero 
(!) has been out in the Revolution of ’48, not 
fighting, but seeing others fight. On his 
return home, his mistress, a fashionable 
lorette, receives him withenthusiasm. ‘ She 
had accepted the republic, as Monseigneur 
the Archbishop of Paris had done the day 
before.” 

In short, M. Flaubert’s various abilities 
make us regret more than ever that, like Bal- 
zac, Souli¢, and other more or less famous 
French novelists, he can only see the dark 
side of things, and can find nothing in this 
life but a “ muddle” and a failure. In his 
world the man of infirm will and no purpose 
very naturally and properly comes to grief, 
and so too does the man of action and en- 
ergy. Atthe end of the book Deslauriers is 
stranded as well as Moreau. 


PLACE aux dames! We yield the lead- 
ing place in our mention of late French pub- 
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lications to a book of travels* by a lady. 
Our authoress, in qualifying herself on her 
title page as Membre de la Société de Géogra- 
phie en France, clearly establishes the fact 
that French women have in France obtained 
some rights, even though they be merely 
scientific. “Over the World” is a some- 
what ambitious title for a work in which 
much the largest number of the known 
countries of the globe shine only by their 
absence. Madame de Hell lingers too long 
in Turin, Venice, and Vienna to effect much 
in the way of distant travel. Of trans- 
oceanic journeying there is absolutely none, 
except a visit to the island of Martinique. 
Besides this, a trip down the Danube and a 
few excursions in Asia Minor and the Greek 
Archipelago, constitute her travel over the 
world. There are some interesting pages 
on Constantinople, and two or three good 
descriptions of the interior of harems. The 
work, on the whole, is chatty and pleasant 
reading. 


ERNEST FEYDEAU’S last novelt tells an 
interesting story of modern French life 
among the bourgeoisie of Paris, in which, 
strange to relate, adultery is neither raised 
to the merit of virtue, nor discussed in such 
a tone of levity as to lead us to classify it 


among the innocent amusements. 


Pau ‘pe Kock, the inexhaustible, the 
interminable, would appear from his last 
novelettet to be growing quite respectable, 
nay, almost highly moral, in his old age; for 
he began his literary career in 1812 with 
“T’Enfant de ma Femme.” It is probable 
that they now say of him in France, Znfin 
c'est un homme rangé! The “ Petite Lise” 
he now gives us is a little miracle of propri- 
ety, candor, industry, and filial affection ; 
matrimony is respectable, and virtue is tri- 
umphant. 

GEORGE SAND’s last novel is entitled 
“Malgrétout’”"—the somewhat _ singular 
name given to a French chateau on the 
river Meuse. The occupants of the chateau 
are an English gentleman, Mr. Owen, and 
his two daughters, Sarah and Adda, which 
latter name Madame Dudevant evidently 
mistakes for the Byronic Ada, or, in its 

* “La Vie Orientale—la Vie Créole. A Travers 
le Monde. Par Madame Adéle Hommaire de 
Hell.” Paris, 1870. 

t “Les Amours Tragiques.” 

+ “La Petite Lise.” 
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scriptural form, Adah. The story, supposed 
to be related by Sarah toa friend of her 
youth, is a domestic one, its interest turning 
mainly on the love affairs and matrimonial 
prospects, destinies, and fortunes of the two 
sisters, who present strongly contrasted 
characters. With the exception of a scene 
or two of fast Parisian life, the story is de- 
veloped amid rural surroundings. The main 
interest is centred in Sarah, an unusual 
character to come from the pen that wrote 
“Rose et Blanche.” A dashing Spanish 
girl, and Abel, a great violinist, are crea- 
tions of some originality. “ Malgrétout” 
has all the usual charm of Madame Dude- 
vant’s limpid style, and is filled with charm- 
ing bucolic pages. 

Few great men of antiquity have been so 
frequently portrayed in books as Julius 
Cesar. The writers of his own period have 
recorded all they knew concerning him, and 
one might suppose that after Suetonius, Plu- 
tarch, Cicero, Dion Cassius, Velleius Pater- 
culus, and many more ancient authors, not to 
speak of the great soldier’s own “ Commen- 
taries,” there remained nothing more to be 
said of the conqueror of Gaul. And yet, in 
all succeeding ages, historians, dramatists, 
and poets have never ceased comment, spec- 
ulation, and description of his deeds. Nev- 
er, in fact, more than at the present day, has 
the great Roman been the chosen subject of 
their best efforts; for within the past ten 
years Germany and France have produced 
as many lives of Czsar as of the first Na- 
poleon. We might perhaps qualify these 
last descriptive terms by stating that, in the 
estimation of many persons, they are con- 
vertible ; for we find, in France especially, 
many writers who can more freely and more 
effectually comment upon the ambition and 
despotism of Napoleon of Corsica by array- 
ing him in helmet and toga and calling him 
Cesar of Rome. Of late years this has 
been done frequently and successfully—not 
always indeed without producing unpleas- 
ant relations with modern imperial censor- 
ship. The latest French history of Casar* is 
from the pen of M. Daniel Ramée, from whose 
preface we gather that he has had his own 
private troubles with the censorship and the 
police, for he states that his work would have 
been published five years ago but for “ cir- 
cumstances entirely independent of the au- 
thor.” His work, he announces, “is not 

* “Le Grand Perturbateur Romain, César. Par 
Daniel Ramée.” 1 vol. 8vo. Paris, 1870. 
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written for the ignorant, nor for the friends 
of despotism. It is addressed to serious 
and intelligent men, to those who think and 
reflect, to those who feel their dignity as 
freemen, to those who appreciate liberty 
with its political and social consequences.” 

Writing with the aids and advantages 
furnished by the erudition and eloquence of 
such authors as Ferguson, Arnold, and 
Merivale, in England; Roesch, Frederick 
Schlegel, Schneider, Schlosser, Soltl, Rues- 
tow, Mommsen, and Goeler, in Germany; 
and Champagny, Fallue, De Saulcy, and 
Napoleon IIL, in France, M. Ramée could 
hardly fail to produce an interesting work, 
It does not flatter Caesar. 


A worK of exceptional interest for the 
statesman and the military man is M. 
Camille Rousset’s duodecimo* of 400 pages 
on the French volunteers of the Revolution- 
ary period. It gives us what may be called 
an inside view of the French army of the 
days when the Marseillaise was first chant- 
ed; not its marching, its manceuvres, and 
its fighting, but its domestic and moral his- 
tory. The record is not edifying; nor is it 
calculated to elevate our ideal of human na- 
ture in general, or of French nature in par- 
ticular. There were good soldiers and 
brave men in the French army of the Revo- 
lutionary period, and upon them fell the 
heat and burthen of the day. But there was 
a discouraging multitude of the insubordi- 
nate, the unwilling, and the incapable, an 
appalling number of stragglers, skulkers, 
marauders, and deserters. 

For eighty years the French volunteers 
of the Revolution have been embalmed in a 
heroic legend which it was sacrilege to 
touch. All bravery, all honor, all virtue was 
theirs. M. Rousset brings to light some 
historical documents long buried and forgote 
ten in the portfolios of the Minister of War, 
and lo! the legend dissolves like mist. 

Instead of an army of heroes possessed 
of almost superhuman attributes, we find 
unorganized and undisciplined bands, some- 
times with, but more frequently without, 
uniform, arms, and the commonest charac- 
teristics of the true soldier; too often in the 
rear instead of at the front ; and, as a general 
rule, a source of greater terror and injury to 
their own peaceable countrymen than to the 
enemy. Insubordination was rather the 
rule than the exception, and this evil even 

**Les Volontaires, 
Rousset. Paris, 1870.” 
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extended to the old regiments. Take a 
single example, and a shocking one ; 

In April, 1792, two columns of the Army 
of the North retreated in panic from the un- 
successful attacks on Tournay and Mons, 
At Lille the column in retreat from Tournay 
massacred their commanding general, Théo- 
bald Thillon, and the column flying from 
Mons were only prevented from murdering 
their general-in-chief (Biron) by the ener- 
getic intervention of the magistrates of 
Valenciennes ; and those wretches were not 
volunteers, but troops of the line. The 
gangrene of immorality had spread upwards 
as well as laterally. 

The moral condition of the Army of the 
Rhine was at the same period not much 
better. Adjutant-General Vieusseux, in an 
admirable letter addressed to Brisset, May 
15, 1792, says: “‘ We must have the courage 
to make the avowal—our troops are not in 
condition to fight a disciplined enemy, One 
must really be ignorant of what war actually 
is to suppose that bravery alone can supply 
all our deficiencies. The Frenchman pos- 
sesses that short-lived courage which is the 
result of impetuosity and national vivacity ; 
but after the first moment of enthusiasm, 
discouragement succeeds, and spreads with 
a rapidity unexampled in any other army. 
The details of the late events in Flanders 
are disheartening ; unexampled cowardice 
following noisy boasting. It makes my 
heart bleed (j’en ai le caur ulcéré), for I 
foresee the same results here.” He de- 
nounces ‘a furious, mutinous, and drunken 
soldiery, who pillage and insult citizens they 
are called upon to defend,” and concludes : 
“ I should say too much if I said all I know, 
and therefore impose silence on myself.” 

In August, 1792, we find six hundred vol- 
unteers telling Duchoux, the officer in com- 
mand at Soissons, ‘‘ We won’t have rice. 
We won’t have army bread (paix de muni- 
tion). We must have twenty sous a day, or 
we refuse to serve.” 

In September General Labourdonnaye 
writes to the Minister of War that his life is 
threatened by the troops, who that very day 
had killed a lieutenant-colonel; and two 
days previously Dumouriez had told Labour- 
donnaye that he (D.) was in danger of being 
hung by his own men. In October four 
Prussian deserters coming into the French 
lines to give themselves up were seized bya 
battalion of Parisian volunteers, and notwith- 
standing the personal efforts of General 
Chazot to save the unfortunate men, they 
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were murdered by the volunteers before his 
face, and he was threatened with the same 
fate, General Kellermann writes to the Min- 
ister of War that battalions of volunteers 
arrive daily in wretched condition, without 
arms, without uniforms, and even without 
cartridge boxes, At Nancy, the volunteers 
took violent possession of the Museum, Li- 
brary, and City Hall, and, under pretext of 
destroying “emblems of tyranny,” burned 
or ruined valuable paintings, “with a bar- 
barity worthy of Vandals,” says the official 
report (page 115). 

At page 117, M. Rousset describes the 
roads from the frontier to Paris as filled 
with troops of volunteers, well clothed and 
well armed, returning home because, as they 
claimed, they enlisted for as long a time as 
the country was in danger. The danger, in 
their opinion, having passed, they chose to 
return home, and home they went, although 
the Convention, in a beautifully written 
proclamation, cited for their edification the 
“example of the Romans in the days of 
Porsena.” 

November 27th, Beurnonville reports the 
desertion as frightful. ‘This morning,” he 
says, “one company is reduced by desertion 
toa third lieutenant and one sergeant ” (page 
125). Finally the dangers and abuses aris- 
ing from such a state of things rendered its 
longer continuance impossible, and in the 
Convention a speech of Dubois-Crancé, 
made in reply to an address concerning the 
army delivered by that supereminent scoun- 
drel, Barrére, produced the famous decree 
of February 24, 1793, which killed the vol- 
unteer system in France and made regular 
troops of all its soldiers. 

It would take us too far to cite further ex- 
amples of the deplorable morale of the 
French Revolutionary army, but we cannot 
refrain from recommending this work of M. 
Rousset as a study tending to edification for 
those editors of foreign journals in this city 
who, imagining themselves perhaps in 
Richmond, were instant in season and out 
of season during the late rebellion in seizing 
every opportunity of ridiculing, satirizing, 
and casting discredit on the American Union 
volunteers, for whose admirable conduct as 
men and as soldiers we challenge compari- 
son with the volunteers of any country, an- 
cient or modern, 


To us Americans railroad progress and 
extension means the spread of modern civ- 
ilization to points where it never before 
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existed. It means the transformation of 
virgin forests and savage plains into grain 
fields and stock farms. It means the in- 
vasion of the haunts of the Indian and the 
buffalo by the civilized man of the nine- 
teenth century, who means to occupy the 
land they shall see no more forever. In 
Europe, railroad extension means something 
else, for it goes not into wild and compara- 
tively unknown regions, but into old coun- 
tries and populations who look back upon 
ages of ancestors, There railroad progress 
brings with it the electric telegraph into 
quiet fields and peaceful hamlets, where for 
ages, from father to son, the rustic laborer has 
vegetated in plodding simplicity far from 
the busy world. Rural communities, which 
almost from time immemorial have lived the 
same traditional life, are either broken up 
or so totally transformed by the invasion of 
modern inventions and ideas that the peas- 
ant known to Europe fifty years ago has al- 
most ceased to exist. Even the traveller of 
1840 in those retired provinces of Germany 
and France which have since been pene- 
trated by railways, would not recognize them 
in 1870. Of course we do not refer to the 
general appearance of the face of the coun- 


try, although even there may be found great 


changes, but to the population. Until this 
great transition the outside world was to 
them ferra incognita. Sustained intercourse 
of a few years, daily metropolitan news- 
papers, the telegraph, and the ballot have 
totally revolutionized the character of whole 
communities. A philosophical and politico- 
economical study of these changes, and of 
their results, moral, social, and political, has 
been admirably made and eloquently pre- 
sented by M. Audiganne,* a French writer 
of some note on subjects connected with ag- 
riculture and manufactures, 


Two new editions of “ Froissart’s Chroni- 


* “Ta Morale dans les Campagnes. Par A. Au- 
diganne.” 1 vol. 1amo. Paris, 1870. 
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cles” have lately been issued, and are a re- 
markable instance of the infusion of new life 
into an old work by the labor of an intelli- 
gent editor. They are published respectively 
in Paris and in Brussels. The French edition 
was projected thirty-six years ago by the 
Historical Society of France, and the first 
volume, edited by M. Siméon Luce, has 
lately appeared. The Belgian edition, edit- 
ed by the Baron Kervyn de Lettenhoven, 
has the advantage of valuable contributions 
from the rich archives of Brussels, and has 
reached its ninth volume, a large octavo of 
nearly six hundred pages. 


One M. Ernest Pharon, an enterprising 
Canadian gentleman, we judge, has lately 
made a journey from the St. Lawrence to the 
Holy Land, and, through the well-known 
Parisian publisher, Michel Levy, favors us 
(“ De Montréal 4 Jérusalem ”) with his “ im- 
pressions de voyage ” in verse, and very ir- 
regularly varied verse too—ode, eclogue, 
sonnet, and idyl. He appears specially to 
revel and delight in disjointed dactyls, and a 
sort of epileptic, broken stanza, variegated 
with queer words and outlandish names, 
Thus he says : 


Sur la De!aware 
Philade!phia 

Eléve en bloc rare, 

Cousin du Carrare, etc., ete, 

Allons! Baltimore 
Sur le Patapsco, 

A l’hotel Gilmore, 

Par la main d’un More, 
Issu du Congo, 

Nous tend, pure encore, 

La liqueur que dore 
Santo Domingo ! 


Which is an unnecessarily involved way 
of stating that a colored waiter at the Gil- 
more House handed him a glass of Jamaica 
rum. It is nevertheless satisfactory to know 
that it was “pure encore.” Not always is it 
so. 





MEMORANDA. 


By Mark Twain, 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
POLITICAL economy is the basis of all 
good government. The wisest men of all 
ages have brought to bear upon this subject 
the 


[Here I was interrupted and informed that a 
stranger wished to see me down at the door. I went and 
confronted him, and asked to know his business 
struggling all the time to keep a tight rein on my seeth- 
ing political economy ideas, and not let them break 
away from me or get tangled in their harness. And 
privately I wished the stranger was in the bottom of 
the canal with a cargoof wheat on top ofhim. I was 
all in a fever, but he was cool. He said he was sorry 
to disturb me, but as he was passing he noticed that 
I needed some lightning-rods. I said, “ Yes, yes—go 
on—what about it?” He said there was nothing 
about it, in particular—nothing except he would like to 
put them up forme. I am new to housekeeping; 
have been used to hotels and boarding-houses all my 
life. Like anybody else of similar experience, I try 
to appear (to strangers) to be an old housekeeper ; 
consequently I said in an off-hand way that I had 
been intending for some time to have six or eight 
lightning-rods put up, but—— The stranger started, 
and looked inquiringly at me, but I was serene. I 
thought that if I chanced to make any mistakes he 
would not catch me by my countenance. He said he 
would rather have my custom than any man’s in town. 
I said all right, and started off to wrestle with my 
great subject again, when he called me back and said 
it would be necessary to know exactly how many 
** points” I wanted put up, what parts of the house 
I wanted them on, and what quality of rod I preferred, 
It was close quarters for a man not used to the exi- 
gencies of housekeeping, but I went through credit- 
ably, and he probably never suspected that I was a 
novice. I told him to put up eight “ points,” and 
put them all on the roof, and use the best quality of 
rod. He said he could furnish the “ plain” article, 
at 20 cents a foot; ‘‘coppered,”’ 25 cents; ‘‘ zinc- 
plated, spiral-twist,” at 30 cents, that would stop a 
streak of lightning any time, no matter where it was 
bound, and “ render its errand harmless and its further 
progress apocryphal.” I said apocryphal was no 
slouch of a word, emanating from the source it did, 
but philology aside I liked the spiral-twist and would 
take that brand. Then he said he con/d make two 
hundred and fifty feet answer, but to do it right, and 
make the best job in town of it, and attract the admis 
ration of the just and the unjust alike. and compel all 


parties to say they never saw a more symmetrical and 
hypothetical display of lightning-rods since they were 
born, he supposed he really couldn’t get along with- 
out four hundred, though he was not vindictive and 


trusted he was willing to try. I said go ahead and 
use four hundred and make any kind of a job he 
pleased out of it, but let me get back to my work, 
So I got ril of him at last. and now, after half an hour 
spent in getting my train of political economy 
thoughts coupled together again, I am ready to go on 
once more.] 


richest treasures of their genius, their expe- 
rience of life, and their learning. The great 
lights of commercial jurisprudence, inter- 
national confraternity, and biological devia- 
tion, of all ages, all civilizations, and all na- 
tionalities, from Zoroaster down to Horace 
Greeley, have 


(Here I was interrupted again and required to go 
down and confer further with that lightning-rod man. 
I hurried off, boiling and surging with prodigious 
thoughts wombed in words of such majesty that each 
one of them was in itself a straggling procession of 
syllables that might be fifteen minutes passing a given 
point, and once more I confronted him—he so calm 
and sweet, I so hot and frenzied. He was standing 
in the contemplative attitude of the Colossus of 
Rhodes, with one foot on my infant tuberose and the 
other among my pansies, his hands on his hips, his 
hat-brim tilted forward, one eye shut and the other 
gazing critically and admiringly in the direction of my 
principal chimney. He said now fhere was a state 
of things to make a man glad to be alive ; and added, 
“1 leave it to you if you ever saw anything more de- 
liriously picturesque than eight lightning-rods on one 
chimney?” I said I had no present recollection of 
anything that transcended it. He said that in his 
opinion nothing on this earth but Niagara Falls was 
superior to it in the way of natural scenery. All that 
was needed now, he verily believed, t» make my 
house a perfect balm to the eye, was to kind of touch 
up the other chimneys a little and thus “add to the 
generous coup d’@il a soothing uniformity of achieve- 
ment which would allay the excitement naturally con 
sequent upon the first coup d'état.” I asked him if 
he learned to talk out of a book, and if I cou'd borrow 
it anywhere. He smiled pleasantly, and said that his 
manner of speaking was not taught in boos, and 
that nothing but familiarity with lightning could en- 
able a man to handle his conversational style with 
impunity. He then figured up an estimate, and said 
that about eight more rods scattered about my roof 
would about fix me right, and he guessed five hun- 
dred feet of stuff would do it; and added that the 
first eight had got a little the start of him, so to speak, 
and used up a mere trifle of material more than he 
had calculated on -a hundred feet or along there. I 
said I wasin a dreadful hurry, and I wished we could 
get this business permanently mapped out so that I 
could go on with my work. He said: “I con/d have 
put up those eight rods, and marched off about my 
business—some men would have done it. But no, [ 
said to myself, this man is a stranger to me and I will 
die before I’ll wrong him ; there ain’t lightning-rods 
enough on that house, and for one I’!] never stir out 
of my tracks till I’ve done as I would be done by, and 
told him so. Stranger, my duty is accomplished; if 
the recalcitrant and dephlogistic messenger of heaven 
strikes your-—” ‘There, now, there,” I said, 
**put on the other cight—add five hundred feet of 
spiral twist—do anything and everything you want to 
do; but calm your sufferings and try to keep your 
feelings where you can reach them with the dictionary. 
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Meanwhile, if we understand each other now, I will 
go to work again.” I think I have been sitting here 
a full hour, this time, trying to get back to where I 
was when my train of thought was broken up by the 
last interruption, but I believe I have accomplished 
it at last and may venture to proceed again.]} 


wrestled with this great subject, and the 
greatest among them have found it a wor- 
thy adversary and one that always comes up 
fresh and smiling after every throw. The 
great Confucius said that he would rather 
be a profound political economist than chief 
of police ; Cicero frequently said that polit- 
ical economy was the grandest consumma™ 
tion that the human mind was capable of 
consuming ; and even our own Greeley has 
said vaguely but forcibly that—— 


[Here the lightning-rod man sent up another call 
for me. I went down in a state of mind bordering on 
impatience. He said he would rather have died than 
interrupt me, but when he was employed to do a job, 
and that job was expected to be done in a clean, work- 
manlike manner, and when it was finished and fas 
tigue urged him to seek the rest and recreation he 
stood so much in need of, and he was about to do it, 
but looked up and saw at a glance that all the calcu- 
lations had been a little out, and if a thunder storm 
were to come up and that house which he felt a per- 
sonal interest in stood there with nothing on earth to 
protect it but sixteen lightning-rods—— ‘‘ Let us 
have peace!” I shrieked. ‘‘ Put up a hundred and 
fifty! Put someon thekitchen! Put a dozen on the 
barn! Put a couple on thé cow!—put one on the 
cook !—scatter them all over the persecuted place till 
it looks like a zinc-plated, spiral-twisted, silver- 
mounted cane-brake! Move! Use up all the ma- 
terial you can get your hands on, and when you run 
out of lightning-rods put up ram-rods, cam-rods, 
stair-rods, piston-rods—anything that will pander to 
your dismal appetite for artificial scenery and bring 
respite to my raging brain and healing to my lace 
rated soul!”? Wholly unmoved—further than to smile 
sweetly—this iron being simply turned back his 
wristbands daintily and said he would now “ proceed 
to hump himself.” Well, all that was nearly three 
hours ago. It is questionable whether I am calm 
enough yet to write on the noble theme of political 
economy, but I cannot resist the desire to try, for it is 
the one subject that is nearest to my heart and dear- 
est to my brain of all this world’s philosophy.) 


“ Political economy is heaven’s best boon to 
man.” When the loose but gifted Byron lay 
in his Venetian exile, he observed that if it 
could be granted him to go back and live his 
misspent life over again, he would give his 
lucid and unintoxicated intervals to the 
composition, not of frivolous rhymes, but of 
essays upon politicaleconomy. Washington 
loved this exquisite science ; such names as 
Baker, Beckwith, Judson, Smith, are imper- 
ishably linked with it; and even imperial 
Homer, in the ninth book of the Iliad, has 
said: 
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Fiat justitia, ruat coelum, 

Post mortem unum, ante bellum, 
Hic jacet hoc, ex-parte res, 
Politicum e-conomico est. 

The grandeur of these conceptions of the 
old poet, together with the felicity of the 
wording which clothes them and the sublim- 
ity of the imagery whereby they are illustra- 
ted, have singled out that stanza and made 
it more celebrated than any that ever 

(‘* Now, not a word out of you—not a single word. 
Just state your bill and relapse into impenetrable si- 
lence for ever and ever on these premises. Nine 
hundred dollars? Is that all? This check for the 
amount will be honored at any respectable bank in 
America. What is that multitude of people gathered 
in the street for? How ?—' looking at the lghtning- 
rods!’ Bless my life, did they never see any light- 
ning-rods before? Never saw ‘such a stack of them 
on one establishment,’ did I understand vou to say? 
I will step down and critically observe this popular 
ebullition of ignorance.”} 

THREE Days LATER.—We are all about 
worn out. For four-and-twenty hours our 
bristling premises were the talk and wonder 
of the town. The theatres languished, for 
their happiest scenic inventions were tame 
and commonplace compared with my light- 
ning-rods. Our street was blocked night 
and day with spectators, and among them 
were many who came from the country to 
see. It was a blessed relief, on the second 
day, when a thunder storm came up and the 
lightning began to “go for” my house, as 
the historian Josephus quaintly phrases it. 
It cleared the galleries, so to speak. In five 
minutes there was not a spectator within half 
a mile of my place; but all the high houses 
about that distance away were full, windows, 
roof, and all. And well they might ‘be, for 
all the falling stars and Fourth of July fire- 
works of a generation put together and 
rained down simultaneously out of heaven 
in one brilliant shower upon one helpless 
roof, would not have any advantage of the 
pyrotechnic display that was making my 
house so magnificently conspicuous in the 
general gloom of the storm. By actual 
count the lightning struck at my establish- 
ment seven hundred and sixty-four times in 
forty minutes, but tripped on gne of those 
faithful rods every time and slid down the 
spiral twist and shot into the earth before it 
probably had time to be surprised at the way 
the thing was done. And through all that 
bombardment only one patch of slates was 
ripped up, and that was because for a single 
instant the rods in the vicinity were trans- 
porting all the lightning they could possibly 
accommodate. Well, nothing was evér seen 
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like it since the world began. For one 
whole day and night not a member of my 
family stuck his head out of the window but 
he got the hair snatched off it as smooth as 
a billiard-ball, and if the reader will believe 
me not one of us ever dreamt of stirring 
abroad. But at last the awful siege came to 
an end—because there was absolutely no 
more electricity left in the clouds above us 
within grappling distance of my insatiable 
rods. Zhen I sallied forth, and gathered 
daring workmen together, and not a bite or 
a nap did we take till the premises were ut- 
terly stripped of all their terrific armament 
except just three rods on the house, one on 
the kitchen, and one on the barn—and be- 
hold these remain there even unto this day. 
And then, and not till then, the people ven- 
tured to use our street again. I will remark 
here, in passing, that during that fearful time 
I did not continue my essay upon political 
economy. I am not even yet settled enough 
in nerve and brain to resume it. 

To Wom it May Concern.—Parties having 
need of three thousand two hundred and eleven feet 
of best quality zinc-plated spiral-twist lightning-rod 
stuff, and sixteen hundred and thirty-one silver-tipped 
points, all in tolerable repair (and, although much 
worn by use, still equal to any ordinary emergency), 
can hear of a bargain by addressing the publishers of 
this magazine. 


JOHN CHINAMAN IN NEW YORK. 

A CORRESPONDENT (whose signature, 
“Lang Bemis,” is more or less familiar to 
the public) contributes the following : 

As I passed along by one of those mon- 
ster American tea stores in New York, I 
found a Chinaman sitting before it acting in 
the capacity of a sign. Everybody that 
passed by gave him a steady stare as long 
as their heads would twist over their shoul- 
ders without dislocating their necks, and a 
large group had stopped to stare deliber- 
ately. 

Is it not a shame that we who prate so 
much about civilization and humanity are 
content to degrade a fellow-being to such an 
office as this? Is it not time for reflection 
when we fing ourselves willing to see in 
such a being, in such a situation, matter 
merely for frivolous curiosity instead of re- 
gret and grave reflection? Here was a 
poor creature whom hard fortune had exiled 
from his natural home beyond the seas, and 
whose troubles ought to have touched these 
idje strangers that thronged about him ; but 
didit? Apparently not. Men calling them- 
selves the superior race, the race of culture 
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and of gentle blood, scanned his quaint 
Chinese hat, with peaked roof and ball on 
top ; and his long queue dangling down his 
back; his short silken blouse, curiously 
frogged and figured (and, like the rest of his 
raiment, rusty, dilapidated, and awkwardly 
put on) ; his blue cotton, tight-legged pants- 
tied close around the ankles, and his clum- 
sy, blunt-toed shoes with thick cork soles ; 
and having so scanned him from head to 
foot, cracked some unseemly joke about his 
outlandish attire or his melancholy face, and 
passed on. In my heart I pitied the friend- 
less Mongol. I wondered what was pass- 
ing behind his sad face, and what distant 
scene his vacant eye was dreaming of. Were 
his thoughts with his heart, ten thousand 
miles away, beyond the billowy wastes of 
the Pacific? among the rice-fields and the 
plumy palms of China? under the shadows 
of remembered mountain-peaks, or in groves 
of bloomy shrubs and strange forest trees 
unknown to climes like ours? and now and 
then, rippling among his visions and his 
dreams, did he hear familiar laughter and 
half-forgotten voices, and did he catch fitful 
glimpses of the friendly faces of a by-gone 
time? A cruel fate it is, I said, that is be- 
fallen this bronzed wanderer; a cheerless 
destiny enough. In order that the group of 
dlers might be touched at least by the words 
of the poor fellow, since the appeal of his 
pauper dress and his dreary exile was lost 
upon them, I touched him on the shoulder 
and said: 

“Cheer up—don’t be down-hearted. It 
is not America that treats you in this way— 
it is merely one citizen, whose greed of gain 
has eaten the humanity out of his heart, 
America has a broader hospitality for the 
exiled and oppressed. America and Amer- 
icans are always ready to help the unfortu- 
nate. Money shall be raised—you shall go 
back to China—you shall see your friends 
again. What wages do they pay you here ?” 

“ Divil a cint but four dollars a week and 
find meself ; but it’s aisy, barrin’ the bloody 
furrin clothes that’s so expinsive.” 

The exile remains at his post. The 
New York tea merchants who need pic- 
turesque signs are not likely to run out of 
Chinamen, 


THE NOBLE RED MAN. 

In books he is tall and tawny, muscular, 
straight, and of kingly presence; he has a 
beaked nose and an eagle eye. 

His hair is glossy, and as black as the 
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raven’s wing; out of its massed richness 
springs a sheaf of brilliant feathers ; in his 
ears and nose are silver ornaments ; on his 
arms and wrists and ankles are broad silver 
bands and bracelets; his buckskin hunting 
suit is gallantly fringed, and the belt and 
the moccasins wonderfully flowered with 
colored beads; and when, rainbowed with 
his war-paint, he stands at full height, with 
his crimson blanket wrapped about him, his 
quiver at his back, his bow and tomahawk 
projecting upward from his folded arms, 
and his eagle eye gazing at specks against 
the far horizon which even the paleface’s 
field-glass could scarcely reach, he is a being 
to fa)l down and worship. 

His language is intensely figurative. He 
never speaks of the moon, but always of 
“the eye of the night ;” nor of the wind as 
the wind, but as “the whisper of the Great 
Spirit ;” and so forth and so on, His pow- 
er of condensation is marvellous. In some 
publications he seldom says anything but 
“ Waugh!” and this, with a page of expla- 
nation by the author, reveals a whole world 
of thought and wisdom that before lay con- 
cealed in that one little word. 

He is noble. He is true and loyal ; not 
even imminent death can shake his peerless 
faithfulness. His heart is a well-spring of 
truth, and of generous impulses, and of 
knightly magnanimity. With him, grati- 
tude is religion ; do him a kindness, and at 
the end of a lifetime he has not forgotten it. 
Eat of his bread, or offer him yours, and 
the bond of hospitality is sealed—a bond 
which is forever inviolable with him. 

He loves the dark-eyed daughter of the 
forest, the dusky maiden of faultless form 
and rich attire, the pride of the tribe, the all- 
beautiful. He talks to her in a low voice, 
at twilight, of his deeds on the war-path 
and in the chase, and of the grand achieve- 
ments of his ancestors ; and she listens with 
downcast eyes, “ while a richer hue mantles 
her dusky cheek.” 

Such is the Noble Red Man in print. 
But out on the plains and in the mountains, 
not being on dress parade, not being gotten 
up to see company, he is under no obliga- 
tion to be other than his natural self, and 
therefore : 

He is little, and scrawny, and black, and 
dirty ; and, judged by even the most charita- 
ble of our canons of human excellence, is 
thoroughly pitiful and contemptible. There 
is nothing in his eye or his nose that is at- 
tractive, and if there is anything in his hair 
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that—however, that is a feature which will 
not bear too close examination. He wears 
no feathers in his hair, and no ornament or 
covering on his head. His dull-black, 
frowsy locks hang straight down to his 
neck behind, and in front they hang just to 
his eyes, like a curtain, being cut straight 
across the forehead, from side to side, and 
never parted on top. He has no pendants 
in his ears, and as for his—however, let us 
not waste time on unimportant particulars, 
but hurry along. He wears no bracelets on 
his arms or ankles ; his hunting suit is gal- 
lantly fringed, but not intentionally; when 
he does not wear his disgusting rabbit-skin 
robe, his hunting suit consists wholly of the 
half of a horse blanket brought over in the 
Pinta or the Mayflower, and frayed out 
and fringed by iriveterate use. He is not 
rich enough to possess a belt; he never 
owned a moccasin or wore a shoe in his life ; 
and truly he is nothing but a poor, filthy, 
naked scurvy vagabond, whom to extermi- 
nate were a charity to the Creator’s worthier 
insects and reptiles which he oppresses. 
Still, when contact with the white man has 
given to the Noble Son of the Forest cer- 
tain cloudy impressions of civilization, and 
aspirations after a nobler life, he presently 
appears in public with one boot on and one 
shoe—shirtless, and wearing ripped and 
patched and buttonless pants which he holds 
up with his left hand—his execrable rabbit- 
skin robe flowing from his shoulders—an 
old hoop-skirt on, outside of it—a necklace 
of battered sardine-boxes and oyster-cans 
reposing on his bare breast—a venerable 
flint-lock musket in his right hand—a 
weather-beaten stove-pipe hat on, canted 
“gallusly ” to starboard, and the lid off and 
hanging by a thread or two; and when he 
thus appears, and waits patiently around a 
saloon till he gets a chance to strike a 
“swell” attitude before a looking-glass, he 
is a good, fair, desirable subject for exter- 
mination if ever there was one.* 

There is nothing figurative, or moonshiny, 
or sentimental about his language. It is 
very simple and unostentatious, and consists 
of plain, straightforward lies. His “ wis+ 
dom” conferred upon an idiot would leave 
that idiot helpless indeed. 

He is ignoble—base and treacherous, and 
hateful in every way. Not even imminent 
death can startle him intoa spasm of virtue, 


* This is not a fancy picture ; I have seen it many 
atime in Nevada, just as it is here limned.—{Ep, 
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The ruling trait of all savages is a greedy 
and consuming selfishness, and in our Noble 
Red Man it is found in its amplest develop- 
ment. His heart is a cesspool of falsehood, 
of treachery, and of low and devilish in- 
stincts. Wéith him, gratitude is an unknown 
emotion ; and when one does him a kindness, 
it is safest to keep the face toward him, lest 
the reward be an arrowin the back. To ac- 
cept ofa favor from him is to assume a debt 
which you can never repay to his satisfac- 
tion, though you bankrupt yourself trying. 
To give him a dinner when he is starving, is 
to precipitate the whole hungry tribe upon 
your hospitality, for he will go straight and 
fetch them, men, women, children, and dogs, 
and these they will huddle patiently around 
your door, or flatten their noses against your 
window, day after day, gazing beseechingly 
upon every mouthful you take, and uncon- 
sciously swallowing when you swallow! 
The scum of the earth! 

And the Noble Son of the Plains becomes 
a mighty hunter in the due and proper sea- 
son. That season is the summer, and the 
prey that a number of the tribes hunt is 
crickets and grasshoppers! The warriors, 
old men, women, and children, spread them- 
selves abroad inthe plain and drive the hop- 
ping creatures before them into a ring of 
fire. I could describe the feast that then 
follows, without missing a detail, if I thought 
the reader would stand it. 

All history and honest observation will 
show that the Red Man is a skulking cow- 
ard and a windy braggart, who strikes with- 
out warning—usually from an ambush or 
under cover of night, and nearly always 
bringing a force of about five or six to one 
against his enemy; kills helpless women 
and little children, and massacres the men 
in their beds; and then brags about it as 
long as he lives, and his son and his grand- 
son and great-grandson after him glorify it 
among the “ heroic deeds of their ancestors.” 
A regiment of Fenians will fill the whole 
world with the noise of it when they are get- 
ting ready to invade Canada; but when the 
Red Man declares war, the first intimation 
his friend the white man whom he supped 
with at twilight has of it, is when the ware 
whoop rings in his ears and the tomahawk 
sinks into his brain. In June, seven In- 
dians went to a small station on the Plains 
where three white men lived, and asked for 
food ; it was given them, and also tobacco. 
They stayed two hours, eating and smoking 
and talking, waiting with Indian patience for 
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their customary odds of seven to one to of- 
fer, and as soon as it came they seized the 
opportunity ; that is, when two of the men 
went out, they killed the other the instant he 
turned his back to do some solicited favor ; 
then they caught his comrades separately, 
and killed one, but the other escaped. 

The Noble Red Man seldom goes prating 
loving foolishness to a splendidly capari- 
soned blushing maid at twilight. No; he 
trades a crippled horse, or a damaged mus- 
ket, or a dog, a gallon of grasshoppers, and 
an inefficient old mother for her, and makes 
her work like an abject slave all the rest of 
her life to compensate him for the outlay. He 
never works himself. She builds the habita- 
tion, when they use one (it consists in hang- 
ing halfadozen rags over the weather side of 
a sage-brush bush to roost under) ; gathers 
and brings home the fuel ; takes care of the 
raw-boned pony when they possess such 
grandeur ; she walksand carries her nursing 
cubs while he rides. She wears no clothing 
save the fragrant rabbit-skin robe which her 
great-grandmother before her wore, and all 
the “blushing” she does can be removed 
with soap and a towel, provided it is only 
four or five weeks old and not caked. 


Such is the genuine Noble Aborigine. I 
did not get him from books, but from per- 
sonal observation. 

By Dr. Keim’s excellent book it appears 
that from June, 1868, to October, 1869, the 
Indians massacred nearly 200 white persons 
and ravished over forty women captured in 
peaceful outlying settlements along the border, 
or belonging to emigrant trains traversing the 
setiled routes of travel. Children were burned 
alive in the presence of their parents. Wives 
were ravished before their husbands’ eyes. 
Husbands were mutilated, tortured, and 
scalped, and their wives compelled to look on, 
These facts and figures are official, and they 
exhibit the misunderstood Son of the Forest 
in his true character—as a creature devoid 
of brave or generous qualities, but cruel, 
treacherous, and brutal. During the Pi-Ute 
war the Indians often dug the sinews out of 
the backs of white men before they were 
dead. (The sinews are used for bow- 
strings.) But their favorite mutilations can- 
not be put into print. Yet it is this same 
Noble Red Man who is always greeted with 
a wail of humanitarian sympathy from the 
Atlantic seaboard whenever he gets into 
trouble ; the maids and matrons throw up 
their hands in horror at the bloody ven- 
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geance wreaked upon him, and the newspa- 
pers clamor for a court of inquiry to examine 
into the conduct of the inhuman officer who 
inflicted the little pleasantry upon the “ poor 
abused Indian.” (They always look at the 
matter from the abused-Indian point of 
view, never from that of the bereaved white 
widow and orphan.) But it is a great and 
unspeakable comfort to know that, let them 
be as prompt about it as they may, the in- 
Guiry has always got to come after the good 
officer has administered his little admoni- 
tion. 


A ROYAL COMPLIMENT. 

Tue latest report about the Spanish crown is, that 
it will now be offered to Prinve Alfonso, the second 
son of the King of Portugal, who is but five years of 
age. The Spaniards have hunted through all the na- 
tions of Europe for a King. They tried to get a Por- 
tuguese in the person of Dom Luis, who is an old ex- 
monarch ; they tried to get an Italian, in the person 
of Victor Emanuel’s young son, the Duke of Genoa ; 
the ; tried to get a Spaniard, in the person of Espar- 
tero, who is an octogenarian. Some of them desired 
a French Bourbon, Montpensier; some of them a 
Spanish Bourbon, the Prince of Asturias ; some of 
them an English prince, one of the sons of Queen 
Victoria. ‘They have just tried to get the German 
Prince Leopold ; but they have thought it better to 
give him up than take a war along with him. Itisa 
long time since we first suggested to them to try an 
American ruler. We can offer them a large number 
of able and experienced sovereigns to pick from—men 
skilled in statesmanship, versed in the science of gov- 
ernment, and adepts in all the arts of administration— 
men who could wear the crown with dignity and rule 
the kingdom at a reasonable expense. There is not 
the least danger of Napoleon threatening them if they 
take an American sovereign; in fact, we have no 
doubt he would be pleased to support such a candi- 
dature. We are unwilling to mention names—though 
we have a man in our eye whom we wish they had 
in theirs —New York Tribune. 

It would be but an ostentation of modesty 
to permit such a pointed reference to my- 
self to pass unnoticed. This is the second 
time that “ The Tribune ” (no doubt sincere- 
ly looking to the best interests of Spain and 
the world at large) has done me the great 
and unusual honor to propose me as a fit 
person to fill the Spanish throne. Why 
“The Tribune” should single me out in 
this way from the midst of a dozen Ameri- 
cans of higher political prominence, is a 
problem which I cannot solve. Beyond a 
somewhat intimate knowledge of Spanish 
history and a profound veneration for its 
great names and illustrious deeds, I feel that 
I possess no merit that should peculiarly 
recommend me to this royal distinction. I 
cannot deny that Spanish history has always 
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been mother’s milk to me. I am proud of 
every Spanish achievement, from Hernando 
Cortes’s victory at Thermopyle down to 
Vasco Nunez de Balboa’s discovery of the 
Atlantic ocean ; and of every splendid Span- 
ish name, from Don Quixote and the Duke 
of Wellington down to Don Cesar de Ba- 
zan. However, these little graces of erudi- 
tion are of small consequence, being more 
showy than serviceable. 

In case the Spanish sceptre is pressed up- 
on me—and the indications unquestionably 
are that it will be—I shall feel it necessary 
to have certain things set down and distinct- 
ly understood beforehand. For instance: 
My salary must be paid quarterly in ad- 
vance, In these unsettled times it will not 
do to trust. If Isabella had adopted this 
plan, she would be roosting on her ancestral 
throne to-day, for the simple reason that her 
subjects never could have raised three 
months of a royal salary in advance, and of 
course they could not have discharged her 
until they had squared up with her. My 
salary must be paid in gold; when green- 
backs are fresh in a country, they are too 
fluctuating. My salary has got to be put at 
the ruling market rate; I am not going to 
cut under on the trade, and they are not go- 
ing to trail me a long way from home and 
then practise on my ignorance and play me 
for a royal North Adams Chinaman, by any 
means, As I understand it, imported kings 
generally get five millions a year and house- 
rent free. Young George of Greece gets 
that. As the revenues only yield two mil- 
lions, he has to take the national note for 
considerable ; but even with things in that 
sort of shape he is better fixed than he was 
in Denmark, where he had to eternally stand 
up because he had no throne to sit on, and 
had to give bail for his board, because a 
royal apprentice gets no salary there while 
he is learning his trade, England is the 
place for that. Fifty thousand dollars a 
year Great Britain pays on each royal child 
that is born, and this is increased from year 
to year as the child becomes more and more 
indispensable to his country. Look at 
Prince Arthur. At first he only got the 
usual birth-bounty ; but now that he has got 
so that he can dance, there is simply no tell- 
ing what wages he gets. 

I should have to stipulate that the Span- 
ish people wash more and endeavor to get 
along with less quarantine. Do you know, 
Spain keeps her ports fast locked against 
foreign traffic three-fourths of each year, bee 
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cause one day she is scared about the cholera, 
and the next about the plague, and next the 
measles, next the hooping cough, the hives, 
and the rash? but she does not mind leonine 
leprosy and elephantiasis any more than a 
great and enlightened civilization minds 
freckles. Soap would soon remove her 
anxious distress about foreign distempers. 
The reason arable land is so scarce in Spain 
is because the people squander so much of 
it on their persons, and then when they die 
it is improvidently buried with them. 

I should feel obliged to stipulate that 
Marshal Serrano be reduced to the rank of 
constable, or even roundsman. He is no 
longer fit to be City Marshal. A man who 
refused to be king because he was too old 
and feeble, is ill qualified to help sick people 
to the station-house when they are armed 
and their form of delirium tremens is of the 
exuberant and demonstrative kind. 

I should also require that a force be sent 
to chase the late Queen Isabella out of 
France. Her presence there can work no 
advantage to Spain, and she ought to be 
made to move at once; though, poor thing, 
she has been chaste enough heretofore—for 
a Spanish woman, 

I should also require that—— 

Iam at this moment authoritatively in- 
formed that “The Tribune” did not mean 
me, after all. Very well, I de not care two 
cents. 


THE APPROACHING EPIDEMIC, 

ONE calamity to which the death of 
Mr. Dickens dooms this country has not 
awakened the concern to which its gravity 
entitles it. We refer to the fact that the 
nation is to be lectured to death and read to 
death all next winter, by Tom, Dick, and 
Harry, with poor lamented Dickens for a 
pretext. All the vagabonds who can spell 
will afflict the people with “ readings” from 
Pickwick and Copperfield, and all the insig- 
nificants who have been ennobled by the no- 
tice of the great novelist or transfigured by 
his smile will make a marketable commodity 
of it now, and turn the sacred reminiscence 
to the practical use of procuring bread and 
butter. The lecture rostrums will fairly 
swarm with these fortunates. Already the 
signs of it are perceptible. Behold how the 
unclean creatures are wending toward the 
dead lion and gathering to the feast : 

* Reminiscences of Dickens.” A lecture. 
By John Smith, who heard him read eight 
times. 
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“ Remembrances of Charles Dickens.” A 
lecture. By John Jones, who saw him once 
in a street car and twice in a barber shop. 

“ Recollections of Mr. Dickens.” A lec- 
ture. By John Brown, who gained a wide 
fame by writing deliriously appreciative cri- 
tiques and rhapsodies upon the great author’s 
public readings ; and who shook hands with 
the great author upon various occasions, 
and held converse with him several times. 

“Readings from Dickens.” By John 
White, who has the great delineator’s style 
and manner perfectly, having attended all 
his readings in this country and made these 
things a study, always practising each read- 
ing before retiring, and while it was hot 
from the great delineator’s lips. Upon this 
occasion Mr. W. will exhibit the remains of 
a cigar which he saw Mr. Dickens smoke. 
This Relic is kept in a solid silver box made 
purposely for it. 

“Sights and Sounds of the Great Novel- 
ist.” A popular lecture. By John Gray, who 
waited on his table all the time he was at 
the Grand Hotel, New York, and still has 
in his possession and will exhibit to the 
audience a fragment of the Last Piece of 
Bread which the lamented author tasted in 
this country. 

“ Heart Treasures of Precious Moments 
with Literature’s Departed Monarch.” A 
lecture. By Miss Serena Amelia Tryphenia 
McSpadden, who still wears, and will al- 
ways wear, a glove upon the hand made sa- 
cred by the clasp of Dickens, Only Death 
shall remove it. 

“Readings from Dickens.” By Mrs. J. 
O’Hooligan Murphy, who washed for him. 

“Familiar Talks with the Great Author.” 
A narrative lecture. By John Thomas, for 
two weeks his valet in America. 

And so ferth, and so on. This isn’t half 
the list. The man who has a “ Toothpick 
once used by Charles Dickens ” will have 
to have ahearing ; and the man wh- “once 
rode in an omnibus with Charles Dickens ;” 
and the lady to whom Charles Dickens 
“granted the hospitalities of his umbrella 
during a storm;” and the person who 
“possesses a hole which once belonged in a 
handkerchief owned by Charles Dickens.” 
Be patient and long-suffering, good people, 
for even this does not fill up the measure 
of what you must endure next winter. There 
is no creature in all this land who has had 
any personal relations with the late Mr. 
Dickens, however slight or trivial, but will 
shoulder his way to the rostrum and inflict 
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his testimony upon his helpless country- 
men. To some people it is fatal to be 
noticed by greatness, 


FAVORS FROM CORRESPONDENTS. 

An unknown friend in Cleveland sends 
me a printed paragraph, signed “ Lucretia,” 
and says: “I venture to forward to you the 
enclosed article taken from a news corre- 
spondence in a New Haven paper, feeling 
confident that for gushing tenderness it has 
never been equalled. Even that touching 
Western production which you printed in 
the June GALAxy by way of illustrating what 
Californian journalists term ‘hogwash,’ is 
thin when compared with the unctuous ooze 
of ‘ Lucretia.’” The Clevelander has a cor- 
rect judgment, as “ Lucretia’s” paragraph, 
hereunto appended, will show : 

One lovely morning last week, the pearly gates of 
heaven were left ajar, and white-robed angels earth- 
ward cane, bearing on their snowy pinions a lovely 
babe. Silently, to a quiet home nest, where love and 
peace abide, the angels came and placed the infant 
softiy on a young mother’s arm, saying in sweet mu- 
sica] strains, ** Lady, the Saviour bids you take this 
child and nurse it for him.”” The low-toned music 
died away as the angels passed upward to their bright 
home ; but the baby girl sleeps quietly in her new- 
found home. We wish thee joy, young parents, in 
thy happiness. 

This, if I have been rightly informed, is 
not the customary method of acquiring off- 
spring, and for all its seeming plausibility 
it does not look to me to be above suspicion. 
I have lived many years in this world, and 
I never knew of an infant being brought to 
a party by angels, or other unauthorized 
agents, but it made more or less talk in the 
neighborhood. It may be, Miss Lucretia, 
that the angels consider New Haven a more 
eligible place to raise children in than the 
realms of eternal day, and are capable of de- 
liberately transferring infants from the one 
locality to the other ; but I shall have to get 
you to excuse me. I look at it differently. 
It would be hard to get me to believe such 
athing. And I will tell you why. How- 
ever, never mind. You know, yourself, 
that the thing does not stand to reason. 
Still, if you were present when the babe was 
brought so silently to that quiet home nest, 
and placed in that soft manner on the young 
mother’s arm, and if you heard the sweet 
musical strains which the messengers made, 
and could not recognize the tune, and feel 
justified in believing that it and likewise the 
messengers themselves were of super-sub- 
lunary origin, I pass. And so I leave the 
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question open. But I will say, and do say, 
that I have not read anything sweeter than 
that paragraph for seventy or eighty years, 


ANOTHER correspondent writes as follows 
from New York: 

Having read your “ Beef Contract’ in the May 
Gavaxy with a grat deal of gratification, 1 showed 
it to a friend of mine, who aiter reading it said he 
did not believe a word of it, and that he was sure it 
was nothing but a pack of dies; that it was a libel 
on the Government, and the man who wrote it ought 
to be prosecuted. I thought this was as good as the 
“ Contract” itself, and knew it would afford you some 
amusement. Yours truly, S. S. G. 


That does amuse me, but does not sur- 
prise me. It is not possible to write a bur- 
lesque so broad that some innocent will not 
receive it in good faith as being a solemn 
statement of fact. Two of the lamest that 
ever were cobbled up by literary shoemakers 
went the rounds two or three months ago, 
and excited the wonder and led captive the 
faith of many unprejudiced people. One 
was a sickly invention about a remote valley 
in Arizona where all the lost hair-pins and 
such odds and ends as had disappeared from 
the toilet tables of the world for a genera- 
tion, had somehow been mysteriously gath- 
ered together ; and this poor little produc- 
tion wound up with a “prophecy” by an 
Apache squaw to the effect that “ By’m’by 
heap muchee shake—big town muchee 
shake all down;” a “prophecy” which 
pointed inexorably at San Francisco and 
was awfully suggestive of its coming fate. 
The other shallow invention was one about 
some mud-turtle of a Mississippi diving-bell 
artist finding an ancient copper canoe, 
roofed and hermetically sealed, and believed 
to contain the remains of De Soto. Now, it 
could not have marred, but only symmetri- 
caily finished, so feeble an imposture as that, 
to have added that De Soto’s name was de- 
ciphered upon a tombstone which was found 
tagging after the sunken canoe by a string. 
Plenty of people even believed that story of 
a South American doctor who had discov- 
ered a method of chopping off people’s 
heads and putting them on again without 
discommoding the party of the second part, 
and who finally got a couple of heads mixed 
up and transposed, yet did the fitting of 
them on so neatly that even the experi- 
mentees themselves thought everything was 
right, until each found that his restored head 
was recalling, believing in, and searching af- 
ter moles, scars, and other marks which had 
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never existed upon his body, and at the same 
time refusing to remember or recognize sim- 
ilar marks which had always existed upon 
the said body. A “ Bogus Proclamation ” is 
a legitimate inspiration of genius, but any in- 
fant can contrive such things as those I have 
been speaking of ‘They really require no 
more brains than it does to be a “ practical 
joker.” Perhaps it is not risking too much to 
say that even the innocuous small reptile they 
call the “ village wag” is able to build such 
inventions. . . . Betore I end this par- 
agraph and this subject, I wish to remark 
that maybe the gentleman who said my 
“ Beef Contract” article was a libel upon 
the Government was right—though I had 
certainly always thought differently about it. 
I wrote that article in Washington, in No- 
vember, 1867, during Andrew Johnson’s 
reign. It was suggested by Senator Stew- 
art’s account of a tedious, tiresome, and ex- 
asperating search which he had made 
through the Land Office and the Treasury 
Department, among no end of lofty and su- 
percilious clerks, to find out something 
which he ought to have been able to find out 
at ten minutes’ notice. I mislaid the MS. 
at the time, and never found it again until 
last April. It was not a libel on the Gov- 
ernment in 1867. Mr. Stewart still lives to 
testify to that. 


From Boston a correspondent writes as 
follows: “ Please make a memorandum of 
this drop of comfort which I once heard a 
child-hating bachelor offer to his nieces at 
their FATHER’S funeral: ‘Remember, chil- 
dren, this happens only once in your lifetime, 
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and don’t cry—it can’t possibly occur 
again!’” 


From Alabama “A Friend” responds to 
our call for touching obituaries, with the fol- 
lowing “ from an old number of the ‘ Tusca- 
loosa Observer.’” The disease of this suf- 
ferer (as per third stanza) will probably 
never attack the author of his obituary—and 
for good and sufficient reasons : 

Farewell, thou earthy friend of mine, 

The messenger was sent, why do we repine, 
Why should we grieve and weep, 

In Jesus he fell asleep. 

Around his bed his friends did stand, 
Nursing with a willing hand ; 

Anxiety great with medical skill, 

The fever raged he still was ill. 

His recovery we prayed but in vain, 

The disease located on his brain, 

Death succeeded human skill, 

Pulse ceased to beat, death chilled every limb. 


Death did not distorture his pale face, 

How short on earth was his Christian race 

With tears flowing from the youth and furrowed face, 
He was consigned to his last resting, resting place. 


The lofty oaks spreading branches 

Shades the grave of his dear sister Addie and sweet 
little Frances, 

Three children now in Heaven rest, 

Should parents grieve? Jesus called and blest. 


A NUMBER of answers to the enigma pub- 
lished in the July GALAxy have been re- 
ceived and filed for future reference. I 
think one or two have guessed it, but am 
not certain. I got up the enigma without 
any difficulty, but the effort to find out the 
true answer to it has proved to be beyond 
my strength, thus far, 
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— Why does not some publisher collect 
the early writings of George Eliot (Mrs. 
Lewes) from the “ Westminster Review”? 
They could be easily found. Several per- 
sons in England know them well, and they 
are among the finest specimens of the 
thoughtful and philosophical essay to be 
read in modern literature. One or two are 
specially remarkable for their wonderful 
command of light, swift, and burning sar- 
casm, We have heard that the gifted au- 
thoress has a certain objection to the hunt- 
ing up and republishing of these essays ; and 
of course, if her objection is deep-seated and 
irremovable, it ought to be respected even 
here, where no legal bond of any kind holds 
the hands of publishers. But we can hard- 
ly believe that such a feeling would not yield 
to reason and argument. Certainly the world 
loses something and “ George Eliot” gains 
nothing by the fact that these masterly es- 
Says are thus allowed to be consigned to the 
tomb. Good essays are even rarer now than 
good novels, and we would for ourselves 
gladly exchange “ Felix Holt” for a volume 
of those early contributions to the “ West- 
minster Review.” 


— ONE who was present at the sale of 
the relics of Charles Dickens writes to us 
somewhat sadly, and perhaps a little cyni- 
cally, about the event. For weeks all the 
papers had been lamenting for Dickens; 
the public had been described as bewildered 
with grief over his grave; a renowned 
preacher, in Westminster Abbey itself, had 
delivered his funeral oration and applied to 
him the famous words employed in regard 
to another great humorist, that his death 
“eclipsed the gayety of nations”; West- 
minster Abbey, closed against Byron and 
not opened to Thackeray, was made to 
claim and toenshrine him. Well, his relics, 
his special household treasures, his most 
prized portraits and mementoes, came to be 
sold by public auction in the centre of fash- 
ionable London. There was the famous 
portrait by Maclise, as like the Dickens of 
that day as his reflection in a mirror (so 
Thackeray proclaimed it when it was new, 
thirty years ago) ; there was the stuffed ra- 
ven, the immortal prototype of “ Grip”; 


there were the celebrated “ Pickwick la- 
dies”; in fact, every trifle in the collection 
spoke eloquently of Dickens. Who went 
to buy? The great English statesmen, 
poets, novelists, painters, savants, actors, 
lawyers? Gladstone, Disraeli, ‘Tennyson, 
Browning, Landseer, Millais, Huxley, ‘Tyne 
dall, Roundell Palmer, Coleridge? No, 
not one. No man of real mark whatever in 
any department, except Mr. John Forster, 
who was Dickens’s executor. Not one oth- 
er man who could even with any pretence 
at accuracy be described as standing even in 
the second class. The regular staff of “ All 
the Year Round” and two or three such 
writers as Edmund Yates and George A, 
Sala—intimate personal friends of Dickens 
moreover—these were the representatives 
of the nation’s literature and the nation’s 
grief. A few days after Dickens’s death an 
Englishman, deeply grieved at the event, 
made a sort of pilgrimage to Gadshill—to 
the home of the great novelist. He went 
into the famous Sir John Falstaff inn near 
at hand, and, in the effusiveness of his hon- 
est emotions, he could not avoid taking the 
country waiter into his confidence. “A 
great loss this of Mr. Dickens,” said the 
pilgrim. “A great loss to us, sir,” replied 
the waiter, shaking his head; “he had all 
his ale sent in from this house!” This, we 
are assured, is a story literally true. One is 
reminded by force of contrast of the French 
waiter in the gardens of the Palais Royal, 
who when a customer on a certain memora- 
ble afternoon remarked to him that it was a 
fine day, sadly replied, “ Ah, yes, Monsieur, 
it is a fine day, but—but Mirabeau is dead!” 


— THERE is a story told of a hard-headed, 
hard-hearted Scottish judge of some genera- 
tions back, who, being a devoted chess- 
player, had for years been receiving defeats 
from a more skilful player, an old friend. 
The old friend fell into evil ways, commit- 
ted forgery, was brought before this very 


judge for trial, and found guilty. The 
judge pronounced sentence of death upon 
his old friend with grim composure, and 
then, as the doomed man was being re- 
moved, called him back to the dock and 
pleasantly observed, “Eh, Harry, lad, I 
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think I have checkmated ye now at last!” 
Perhaps Louis Napoleon feels a little in the 
mood of the Scottish judge just now. He 
has checkmated his old friend and rival, 
Prim— paid him off for Prim’s famous 
“check” at the time of the Mexican game 
of chess. Napoleon at that time had sought, 
by the broadest flattery, the most endearing 
complaisance, to win over Prim to his little 
king-making game ; and Prim was not to be 
won; and now comes the whirligig of time 
bringing about revenges, and Napoleon 
spoils Prim’s little game in turn, Whata 
pleasant thing for nations to be thus made 
the pieces and pawns of reckless and rival 
intriguers! This game is not by any means 
over yet, for Louis Napoleon has challenged 
a stronger player than Prim, and the match 
will have to be fought out some time to the 
bitter end. And the peoples have to stand 
all this! “Lord, what fools these mortals 
be!” 


— AMoNncG the various changes, great and 
small, which have taken place in our col- 
leges during the last thirty years, one of the 
most obvious, formal, and superficial alter- 
ations has been the general putting-back of 
their commencements, Formerly several 
of the largest colleges “commenced” in 
mid-August, and some of them even as late 
as the autumn. The tendency now is to 
concentrate these anniversaries between the 
last week in June and the last week in July, 
that is to say, nine years out of ten, in the 
very hottest period of the year. Hence 
much suffering to visitors, especially in the 
smaller collegiate towns where extra accom- 
modation is slender, This very summer a 
“Tribune” reporter was nearly cut off in 
the bloom of his youth by being put into a 
room with a self-acting window, which let it- 
self down as soon as he had gone to sleep, 
and well nigh asphyxiated him. Two other 
unfortunates, whose bed, like Will Wad- 
dle’s in the old song, was “immediately over 
the oven,” gasping for breath, dragged their 
bedding close to their only “fenestral ori- 
fice,” in order to catch any possible night- 
wandering breeze; then, opening their door 
in desperate defiance of decency and depre- 
dators, they laid themselves down in a 
draught—or the hope of one. Unless we 
are much mistaken, the last commencement 
will be over before these pages are printed. 
We cannot altogether commend the change. 
These ceremonies are no longer commence- 
ments but endings, coming just at the end of 
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the collegiate year, when every one is fagged 
out and used up. Still, the occasion seems 
to act as a powertul stimulus. Even the 
thrice-overworked professor welcomes every 
acquaintance, though one might suppose 
that any volunteer addition to the necessary 
labors of the week would prove an insuffere 
able bore. But it is a feather in his cap to 
lionize any “distinguished stranger,” if not 
a great celebrity to be dubbed doctor of 
something, at least a lesser noturiety, who, 
in default of the European ad eundem, may 
be made an honorary a/umnus. Then there 
are the “oldest graduates,” and the class 
meetings, where men amuse themselves by 
trying to recognize one another after twenty 
or thirty years’ separation. Unfortunately, 
those who mostly compose the class meet- 
ings are the village Hampdens or village 
muffs of the vicinity; the graduates who 
have a really interesting history to relate 
rarely turn up on such occasions. But the 
great share of the movement and fun fal!s 
(as is natural and proper) to the students, 
The “exercises” of the day and the previous 
days form but a small part of the week’s glo- 
ries. During the last quarter of a century 
their average age has advanced just enough 
to bring them into nearly the spooniest 
epoch of life, and they are immensely proud 
of their female acquaintance who have come 
to greet their triumphs ; or, in default of tri- 
umphs, to greet them and have a “good 
time” of it. In agreeable contrast to this 
sentimentality, is the jollity which welcomes 
any stray “fellows” of the secret society, 
Sometimes the ‘student catches a very old 
fellow, the parent of some brother Aap- 
pa-Digamma or Aleph-Daleth elsewhere, 
Then, with what exultation does he trot off 
his guest to the society hall and introduce 
him to any circumambient members : “ Mr. 
Jones, Johnny Jones’s father—Johnny of our 
Alpha, you know!” And the visitor is re- 
ceived with open arms and (sometimes, de- 
spite prohibitory laws) bottles, and becomes 
very popular with the young men, especially 
if he has any good stories of old college 
scrapes to tell; which, however, is not very 
likely, the students of Mr. Jones’s day hav- 
ing developed largely in the prig direction. 
But above all, commencement is dear to the 
undergraduate because it furnishes him with 
an extra occasion for indulging in his favor- 
ite pursuit of song. Had Justin McCarthy 
made the tour of our colleges in early sum- 
mer, he would have added another to his 
differences of Englishmen and Americans, 
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The American student is almost as prone to 
song as the German éursch. He “ bursts 
into melody” as naturally as a Disraelitish 
heroine. It is his custom always in the af- 
ternoon, oft in the stilly night, at almost all 
times and inalmostail places. The English 
student who undertook to sing in the open 
air would inevitably be set down for mad or 
drunk, and the proctor would fly on the 
wings of his bull-dogs from the uttermost 
parts of the town, to arrest him as an ex- 
tremely outrageous character. 


— THE bills of fashionable dressmakers 
are a constant source of wonder and trouble. 
Not many months ago a surprising exhibi- 
tion of this kind took place in Boston, and 
went the rounds of the papers. Paris has 
long been famous for such bills and the law- 
suits consequent on them. A French fash- 
ionable of somewhat scaly antecedents, de- 
spite her family and title, recently disputed 
the little account of her couturiére, which at- 
tained the modest proportions of $40,000 in 
gold of our money. Two of the items were 
seventy francs for the material of a dress and 
six hundred francs for making it. We can 
beat that, however, in New York. A friend 
of ours lately purchased in Canada some 
cheap stuff (/insey was the name of it, to the 
best of our recollection), a dress pattern 
costing about three dollars in gold. This 
she imprudently gave to a “swell” artist in 
this city “to be made up prettily,” which it 
was, and sent home with a bill of seventy-five 
dollars, What an illustration of the Ovid- 
ian materiem superabat opus! Translate 
freely, “the making cost twenty times as 
much as the stuff.” The manufacture of 
man’s garments is seldom attended with 
such eccentricities ; yet there is a legend of 
some renowned schneider, either the Ger- 
man-English Stultz or the Parisian Che- 
vreuil, that he charged his customers the 
same price when they furnished the materi- 
al, declaring that he took pay only for his cut 
and style. 


— IF American ladies sometimes rival 
the follies of their transatlantic contempora- 
ries in the matter of expensive toilettes, the 
tendency among American men seems to be 
quite the other way. The average citizen 
of the last generation made himself conspic- 
uous to the intelligent foreigner by wearing 
an evening suit at 9 A. M. ; the average citi- 
zen of the present is more inclined to wear 
a morning dress—or undress—in the even- 
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ing, and to be content on all occasions with 
any sort of clothing that will satisfy the first 
requirement of civilization, decency. High 
prices, the increased aistance (and dirty 
distance) that men are forced to travel to 
and from their business, their increased ab- 
sorption in business—these are some of the 
causes of the reaction; and when once 
started, our national proneness to extremes 
was certain to exaggerate it. To take asin- 
gle instance: Twenty-five years ago the 
members of a graduating class at a college 
commencement were one and all attired in 
solemn black, like so many incipient preach- 
ers, and every man and boy of them sweltering 
under a “ stove-pipe.” ew they are all in 
cut-away and wide-awake (old ones at that), 
and even the speakers are not particular about 
dress coats. Nay, the few institutions that 
profess to preserve the old-world collegiate 
costumes are yielding to modern habits, and 
the gown of Columbia is associated with 
very unacademic head gears. Moreover 
the few swells who continue to study the 
proprieties of dress are not always sagacious 
or artistic in their methods. Thus, white 
has become unfashionable as a summer 
wear, though we suspect that a few more 
summers like that which we have just 
passed through would be apt to bring it 
into vogue again. Now, setting aside its 
comfort to the wearer and the grateful senti- 
ment of coolness which it conveys to others, 
there is nothing so generally becoming to 
man or woman as “white and~all white.” 
To suppose, as some do, that it does not 
agree with brunettes, is a great mistake. 


— THAT ready and refined suavity which 
adds grace toa favor and takes the sting from 
refusal, and can evade without snubbing an 
improper request, is more common in some 
older countries than in our own; yet we 
sometimes find a felicitous example of it 


here. In a certain town that we wot of, 
flourishes a lady whose charitable friends as- 
sert that she is a bit of a Bohemian, and will 
sometimes appropriate in a jaunty off-hand 
way other things besides invitations, She 
has good physical points, and is vain of her 
small and shapely hands. One of the guests 
at an evening party had met with an acci- 
dent which somewhat deranged her get-up 
and spoiled her gloves. Several of the 
company, including Mrs. Sponge, were put- 
ting her to rights in the dressing-rogm, and 
the lady of the house produced a fresh box 
of Alexandres to make good the chief dame 
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age. “Gloves!” exclaims Mrs. Sponge ; 
“give me a pair too!” “My dear,” 
replies the hostess, quietly withdrawing 
the box, “they are much too large for 
you,” 


— MEDICAL statisticians have recently de- 
termined, to the great comfort of the canine 
race, that dogs are not particularly subject 
to madness in hot weather, £x revanche, it 
is suspected that men are, In the good old 
days of the peculiar institution, the summer 
months at the South bore the largest crop 
of duels and street-fights ; and the increas- 
ing rowdiness of Congress towards the close 
of a long session has frequently been re- 
marked. The melancholy, premature, self- 
inflicted death of the first prose writer (nov- 
elists apart) of his generation, has recently 
given the subject a painful interest. The 
whole question of insanity, even when the 
lawyers do not get hold of it and make it a 
helpless muddle, presents the gravest diffi- 
culties, beginning with its causes, Thata 
man should lose his reason from any violent 
mental emotion or physical shock, is natural 
and intelligible enough, both to materialists 
and non-materialists. But that men who 
have led quiet, comfortable, virtuous, and 
intellectual iives should go “clean daft ” in 
middle age, is a puzzling problem. Or take 
the case of the idiot, who, without apparent 
disease or accident, seems to have had his 
intellectual faculties arrested in early infancy, 
while his physical powers are fully devel- 
oped. Not the least aggravating circum- 
stance in connection with such instances is 
that they great'y encourage the hobbies of 
extremists. if the quiet literary man who 
loses his wits was a “ moderate drinker ” or 
a smoker, if the parents or grandparents of 
the healthy idiot were first cousins, immedi- 
ately your reiuimer of a certain class cries 
out for legislative action to suppress wine, 
tobacco, and first cousins. All the negative 
instances on the other side count with him 
for nothing, though it is evident that only a 
very careful and extensive examination of 
statistics, showing a large preponderance 
against the suspected practice, can begin to 
justify sweeping interferences with personal 
liberty. These last two words remind us of 
another constantly recurring difficulty : what 
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mental aberration—no, let us put it in the 
plainest English—when is a man crazy 
enough to shut up? For instance, would 
the symptoms which made so many persons 
suspect M. Paradol’s condition have war- 
ranted his being placed under restraint? 
We all know that love, lust, strong drink, 
gambling, commercial contingencies, nu- 
merous causes produce temporary insanity— 
very temporary if you please, but just as se- 
rious in its results, The man affected may 
kill himself or others ; more he could hardly 
do if permanently mad. What legislative or 
social action can be preventive of all these 
causes? Some of them we may reach ; we 
may perhaps put down the dram-shop and 
the “tiger;” but others are obviously be- 
yond the law’s control. Or shall we say 
that the man having voluntarily put himself 
into the preparatory state, is morally respon- 
sible for his own derangement and iis re- 
sults? This is generally admitted in the 
case of drunkenness, though even here 
some moralists try to shift the guilt from the 
liquor-drinker,to the liquor-seller. Might 
it not be wise to extend the rule? This 
would at any rate have the restraining in- 
fluence which is due to the implanting of a 
new motive. Yet even this means would 
be powerless against the form of temporary 
madness which leads to self-destruction. 


— ANOTHER step in the “ Woman Move- 
ment.” Women have taken to public boat- 
racing—the most exciting, trying, and in 
some respects dangerous, of the athletic 
sports in which men compete. We wonder 
if these oarswomen are saluted with the same 
volleys of indecent chaff which greet the 
équestriennes—as Jenkins writes when he 
thinks, poor man ! that he is writing French 
—who ride for prizes at the country trots 
called agricultural fairs. Truly we have 
somewhat too much of this. The civilized 
barbarism of the da//et has grown inveterate, 
and we can hardly hope, however much we 
might wish, to reform it away; but, for 
Heaven’s sake, let us not devise or admit 
any new means of Jowering and vulgarizing 
woman. It is to be regretted that some of 
our most respectable papers have chosen to 
take a jocose view of an incident which is 
no laughing matter. 





